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COUKT  VON  DER  RECKE  —  His  FIRST  LABOURS  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPY. 


Diisselthal  Asylum  of  Count  von  der  Recke 
Volmerstein  must  be  well  known  to  many 
Christian  philanthropists  in  Great  Britain.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  remember  how,  through  the 
liberal  co-operation  of  an  English  lady,  the  Count 
was  enabled  to  purchase  about  400  acres  of  wood- 
land in  1836.  Whether  this  lady  was  some  unknown 
friend,  or  Miss  Murray,  who  for  years  has  been  re- 
siding at  Diisselthal,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  Miss  Murray  has  contributed  greatly 
towards  exciting  the  sympathy  of  her  countrymen 
for  this  important  Christian  work.  In  Scotland  there 
are  not  a  few  who  must  remember  the  Diisselthal 
Asylum  in  kind  Christian  love.  The  Directors  of 
the  Asylum,  at  all  events,  thankfully  remember  the 
liberal  gifts,  which,  for  a  succession  of  years,  poured 
in  on  them  through  the  zealous  activity  of  their  friend 
Miss  Mary  Aikman,  Edinburgh,  whose  much-lamented 
death  in  1856  was  a  real  loss  to  the  Establishment. 

The  Diisselthal  Asylum  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest,  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Germany. 
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Long  before  Wichern  originated  his  Kauhe  Hatis, 
and  Fliedner  called  the  attention  of  the  German 
Christians  to  the  important  Home-mission  labours  of 
the  Deaconesses,  Count  Adalbert  von  der  Kecke 
Volmerstein  had  taken  the  poor  neglected  and 
abandoned  children  by  the  hand,  to  lead  them  to 
then*  Heavenly  Friend,  and  to  shelter,  feed,  and 
clothe  them  in  His  name.  He  had  begun  his  work 
as  early  as  the  year  1816.  Germany  then  literally 
gwarmed  with  vagabond  families.  The  long  suc- 
cession of  bloody  wars,  which  had  devastated  the 
Continent  under  the  iron  rod  of  the  French  Con- 
queror, had  ruined  thousands  of  households.  Vast 
was  the  multitude  of  widows  and  orphans,  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  had  found  their  death  through 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  cold  snows  of 
Russia.  A  young  generation  of  swindlers,  thieves, 
highway  robbers,  and  malefactors  of  every  kind, 
was  springing  up  in  consequence.  The  back  streets, 
the  lanes,  and  closes  of  the  large  towns  were  crowded 
with  them.  The  public  roads  were  unsafe,  the 
prisons  were  over-peopled.  What  was  to  be  done 
to  stem  the  current  of  this  pernicious  flood  nobody 
could  tell.  Countless  sums  in  the  shape  of  alms 
were  every  day  thrown  out  in  order  to  dam  it  up ; 
but,  instead  of  draining  off  the  alarming  stream 
somewhat,  they  only  seemed  to  swell  it  into  a 
deluge.  It  then  became  clear  to  those  who  had 
studied  the  great  pauper-question  that  mere  alms- 
giving was  the  worst  of  all  remedies.  It  came  to  be 
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understood  that  the  evil  lodged  not  in  the  pockets, 
nor  in  the  stomachs  of  those  wretched  people,  but  in 
their  hearts.  The  lesson  of  the  great  Master,  pro- 
nounced eighteen  centuries  ago,  make  the  tree  good, 
and  its  fruit  will  be  good,  was  again  wisely  remembered. 
Nor  was  it  doubtful  to  the  Christian  observer  into 
what  kind  of  soil  those  bad  trees  ought  to  be  trans- 
planted. There  is  no  power  capable  of  turning  a  bad 
man  into  a  good  one,  except  the  saving  and  heart- 
renewing  love  of  Christ.  It  was  felt  that  to  bring 
those  unhappy,  ignorant,  and  neglected  people  under 
the  breath  of  the  Gospel  was  the  only  way  towards 
changing  at  least  some  of  those  thistles  and  thorns 
into  good  fruit-bearing  trees.  True,  little  hope 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  adult  and  aged  in- 
dividuals. The  juvenile  generation  seemed,  however, 
to  promise  all  the  greater  success.  The  convicts 
that  peopled  the  prisons  of  Prussia,  in  those  days, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  80,000.  Of  these  one-tenth 
were  children.  Perhaps  twice  that  number  outside 
the  prison  were  walking  on  the  way  to  it.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  multitude  large  enough  to  justify  the 
alarming  cries  of  those  who  saw  nothing  short  of 
total  ruin  impending  over  the  whole  population 
of  Prussia. 

Among"  the  few,  who,  in  those  days,  not  only 
lamented  over  the  plague  but  resolved  by  the  power 
of  Christ  to  try  to  cure  it,  was  Count  von  der  Eecke. 
He  lived  at  Overdyk,  his  estate,  a  comparatively 
small  house  surrounded  by  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
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near  Diisseldorf,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Under  the 
leading  of  his  godly  parents  he  had,  from  his  child- 
hood, learnt  the  Scriptures.  His  heart  proved  a 
well-prepared  field  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  Gospel. 
Saved  by  the  love  of  Christ,  already  as  a  young  man 
he  burned  with  the  desire  of  saving  others.  He 
commenced  by  boarding  out  a  few  children  with 
respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  this  system. 
The  children  had  been  too  much  neglected,  both  as 
to  their  bodies  and  souls,  to  be  proper  objects  of 
ordinary  domestic  care  and  training.  Instead  of  being 
morally  improved  by  contact  with  the  families,  they 
threatened  rather  to  spoil  the  young  people  and  to 
infect  them  with  morbid  diseases.  The  Count  soon  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  founding  a  separate  establish- 
ment. A  few  steps  from  his  house  was  a  building, 
which  had  been  founded  by  his  father  as  a  seminary 
for  school-teachers.  The  French  Government  had 
suppressed  this  institution,  placing  it  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  convents,  and  since  that  time  the  building 
had  been  empty.  With  the  permission  and  kind 
co-operation  of  his  father,  the  Count  changed  this 
school-house  into  an  "  Asylum  for  neglected  Orphans 
and  Children  of  Vagabonds  and  Convicts."  To  ex- 
press the  character  of  the  Institution  in  its  title,  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Rettungs-Anstalt  (i.  e.  Redemp- 
tion-Establishment). Since  then  this  has  become 
the  common  title  of  similar  establishments  in 
Germany.  Aware  that  his  own  means  would  not  be 
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sufficient  to  support  such  an  Institution,  he  pub- 
lished a  circular  in  which  he  described  his  plan, 
and  declared  himself  prepared  to  receive  neglected 
children  as  a  father,  "looking  up  to  the  Almighty 
God,  who  clothes  the  lilies  and  feeds  the  ravens." 
Meanwhile  the  House  was  solemnly  opened  on  the 
1 9th  of  November,  1819.  It  was  evening.  In  noiseless 
quiet,  the  Count  led  the  three  children  he  had  adopted 
up  the  little  hill  that  separated  the  Asylum  from  his 
house.  He  himself  carried  the  lantern  that  illumi- 
nated their  path.  Behind  followed  the  teacher  with 
the  bibles  and  hymn-books.  After  him  came  the 
housekeeper,  carrying  the  bread  and  the  ingredients 
for  their  first  supper  and  breakfast.  The  children 
carried  the  fuel.  "  Having  entered  the  Orphan- 
house,"  the  Count  relates,  "  we  walked  in  solemn 
procession  through  all  its  apartments,  singing  hymns, 
and  praising  God.  We  set  apart  each  room  to  its 
purpose.  Then  we  knelt  down  at  the  footstool  of 
Him,  who  had  worked  in  us  to  will,  and  was  working 
in  us  to  do  also,  and  besought  that  the  labour  should 
result  to  His  glory.  The  teacher  and  housekeeper 
had  experienced  the  grace  of  God  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  put  their  hands  to  the  work  from 
love  towards  Him.  So  we  could  encourage  ourselves 
with  that  word  of  promise :  Wliere  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.  One  of  our  boys  also  had  some  expe- 
rience of  the  saving  love  of  God.  His  prayerful 
tears  mingled  with  ours,  and  his  groanings  rose 
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with  ours  to  the  Lord.  His  deep  emotion  about  our 
undertaking  greatly  strengthened  our  joy  and  faith. 
It  enabled  us  to  catch  an  encouraging  glimpse  of 
what  we  might  expect  for  the  future." 

Thus  the  precious  seed  was  intrusted  to  the  soil, 
fostered  by  the  breath  of  prayer,  and  moistened  with 
the  tears  of  Christian  love.  The  blessing  of  Him 
who  giveth  the  increase  crowned  the  work  with  an 
amazingly  rapid  progress.  The  Count's  circular 
met  with  a  cheerful  response  from  all  Christian 
hearts.  Apart  from  his  highly-respected  name,  the 
object  itself  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  for 
general  sympathy.  His  circular  was  an  answer,  as 
pleasing  as  unexpected,  to  the  question  of  thousands 
— What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of 
society  by  the  imminent  Vandalism  of  pauperism  ? 
Contributions  poured  in,  in  large  profusion.  On  the 
20th  of  October,  1820,  eleven  months  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Establishment,  the  number  of  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  already  amounted  to  sixty. 
About  397/.  came  in  from  voluntary  contributions, 
during  the  year  1820,  while' the  expenditure  only 
amounted  to  2987.  The  King  favoured  the  Estab- 
lishment with  freedom  of  postage,  and  promised 
further  support,  which  in  later  years  was  granted 
most  royally.  The  active  Count  also  travelled 
through  the  country  to  raise  Sunday-schools  in  the 
various  towns  and  villages.  He  organised  Scripture- 
reading  meetings  at  several  places,  promoted  the 
introduction  of  missionary  labours  into  the  prisons, 
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and  raised  a  general  interest  in  Home-mission  work, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  such  men  as  Fliedner 
and  Wichern. 

Indeed  it  was  a  great  blessing  to  Prussia  that, 
at  that  critical  period,  a  young  man,  who  combined 
with  the  nobility  of  his  rank  the  courage  of  a  living 
faith,  and  the  glow  of  a  loving  heart,  was  raised  up 
to  be  pioneer  in  such  a  great  work. 


It 

THE  PURCHASE  AND  ENLARGEMENT  OF  DUSSELTHAL. 

npHE  School-house  at  Overdyk  soon  became  too 
small.  In  1822  the  pupils  already  numbered 
130,  both  boys  and  girls.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  both  sexes  duly  separated  in  so  narrow  a 
space.  Already  recourse  was  had  to  boarding  out 
some  of  the  girls  with  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  this  experiment  turned  out  a  failure. 
Besides,  a  sufficient  supply  of  drinkable  water  could 
not  be  obtained  at  Overdyk.  The  necessity  of 
looking  out  for  a  more  suitable  and  healthy  locality 
was  keenly  felt. 

At  two  miles'  distance  from  Overdyk,  and  about 
one  mile  from  the  town  of  Diisseldorf,  lay  an 
old  Abbey,  called  Diisselthal,  which  appeared  in 
many  respects  to  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  healthiest  districts  of  the  vicinity, 
surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  beautiful  meadows, 
which  were  watered  by  the  river  Diissel.  The  pre- 
mises, though  neither  tastefully  nor  regularly  built, 
were  yet  strong.  They  were  not  so  spacious  as  could 
have  been  desired,  but  there  was  sufficient  room  for 
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enlargement.  The  Abbey,  with  its  grounds,  was  on  sale 
for  about  7700?.  This  was  a  sum  beyond  the  means 
of  the  Count,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  the  Prussian  nobility,  though  in  affluent 
circumstances.  But  in  Heaven  he  had  a  rich  banker, 
and  to  Him  he  applied  for  assistance.  Quite 
unexpectedly  a  noble  lady  presented  the  Estab- 
lishment with  545?.  This  was  an  encouraging 
answer  to  his  prayers.  Many  other  gifts  followed. 
Capital  was  borrowed,  and  a  mortgage  put  on  the 
premises,  and  thus  the  Abbey  was  purchased.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  1822,  the  Count  led  twenty-four 
boys  and  twenty  girls  to  the  new  place.  His  father 
took  charge  of  the  hundred  and  odd  pupils,  that 
remained  in  the  old  building.  He  cared  for  them 
with  a  father's  love,  till  the  Divine  Master  called 
his  gray-headed  servant  home.  After  his  death  his 
younger  children  continued  the  good  work,  till,  in 
later  years,  the  Institution  at  Overdyk  was  combined 
with  that  at  Diisselthal. 

The  Count's  attention  had  some  time  before  been 
drawn  to  the  distressing  condition  of  the  Jews.  He 
loved  that  old  people  of  God.  He  believed  in  the 
promises  of  Scripture,  which  pointed  at  their  future 
conversion  to  their  now-rejected  Messiah.  He  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  that  glorious  period  when  their 
fulness  would  prove  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  receiving  of  them  be  as  life  from  the  dead. 
There  were  two  separate  little  houses  outside  the 
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gate,  but  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  which  the 
Count  thought  capable  of  affording  fit  accommoda- 
tion for  a  colony  of  Jews.  He  knew  a  few  who  already 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
were  anxious  to  obtain  further  instruction.  He 
knew  others,  who,  cast  out  by  their  tribe  because  of 
their  confession,  were  destitute  of  any  shelter  or 
means  of  support.  He  gathered  them  to  Diisselthal, 
and  allowed  them  to  begin  a  colony-life  under  the 
direction  of  an  able  teacher.  While  being  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  they  were  enabled  to 
learn  some  trade.  This  plan  met  with  great  sym- 
pathy among  the  friends  of  Jewish  missions,  especi- 
ally in  Great  Britain.  From  1822  to  1828,  no  fewer 
than  105  adult  proselytes  were  received  into  the 
colony.  They  were  chiefly  supported  from  British 
contributions,  which,  during  that  period,  amounted  to 
1692?.  The  expenditure,  however,  was  2034?.  It 
seems  that  the  same  difficulties  were  experienced  here 
as  at  many  other  places  with  adult  Jewish  prose- 
lytes. Many  of  them  turned  out  shrewd  impostors ; 
and  the  good  Count,  whose  loving  heart  believed 
everything,  and  hoped  everything,  could  easily  be 
imposed  upon.  Many  also  proved  unsteady,  un- 
settled, volatile  characters,  unfit  for  any  regular 
work  or  trade.  Out  of  the  above-mentioned  105 
only  21  could  be  admitted  to  baptism.  It  was  then 
resolved  upon  to  change  the  colony  into  an  Asylum 
for  Jewish  children. 
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Meanwhile  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Abbey  were  too  small  to  contain  the 
increasing  number  of  children.  "  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary," the  Count  wrote  in  those  days,  "  to  enlarge  our 
house.  The  room  which  is  occupied  by  the  girls  is 
far  too  strait.  A  dormitory  is  urgently  required,  for 
I  should  find  myself  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  if, 
(what  God  forbid !)  the  poor  little  things  should  be 
visited  by  diseases,  as  I  have  no  special  sick-room  for 
them.  As  respects  their  instruction  it  also  is  very 
bad  that  the  two  classes  should  continue  together  in 
one  room.  Our  dining-room,  too,  becomes  too  small. 
All  these  circumstances  have  earnestly  impelled  me 
to  lay  our  wants  before  our  merciful  Lord,  and 
to  commence  building,  looking  up  to  Him.  The 
Lord  has  to-day  vouchsafed  to  me  the  blessing  of 
celebrating  my  birthday,  &c.  Since  it  has  pleased 
my  faithful  and  merciful  God  to  raise  me  up  for  the 
salvation  of  poor  lost  children,  the  cordial  wish  has 
arisen  within  me  to  be  permitted  to  consecrate  the 
present  day  to  His  honour  and  glory,  by  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  building,  &c.  It  is  now 
long  since  I  received  the  latest  gift  of  love  for  our 
work ;  so  I  told  Him,  who  knoweth  our  slightest 
thoughts,  and  I  said  to  Him,  that  if  a  gift  should  be 
sent  in  to-day,  I  would  take  it  for  a  sign  that  my 
beginning  was  according  to  His  holy  will.  Looking 
up  in  faith  to  my  Divine  Master  and  Lord,  I  kept 
abiding  the  declaration  of  His  will — and  lo !  how  our 
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heavenly  Father  knows  to  gladden  and  to  bless  His 
children!  A  woman  came  to  me  at  nine  o'clock, 
bringing  two  dollars  (six  shillings),  together  with 
some  pieces  of  handiwork,  from  an  unknown  giver. 
That  was  the  first  little  stone  to  the  building  of  faith. 
At  ten  o'clock,  a  servant  of  the  kind  Princess 
Frederic,  came  with  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  (71. 10s.), 
and  a  note,  saying,  in  the  kindest  manner,  that  she 
wanted  to  give  me  a  pleasant  surprise  to-day ;  and 
therefore,  knowing  that  she  could  not  give  me  a 
greater  pleasure  than  remembering  my  little  ones, 
sent  me  the  enclosed  donation." 

So  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  and  the  building 
of  the  Girls'  house  was  proceeded  with  in  the  course  of 
1823.  This  caused  the  first  deficit  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Establishment  to  the  amount  of  494?. 

I  have  quoted  the  above  passage  from  the  Count's 
writing  to  enable  my  readers  to  get  a  glance  at  the 
spirit  in  which  that  pious  Christian  man  carried  on 
his  important  work.  We  cannot  but  be  touched  to 
the  heart  at  seeing  a  nobleman  of  such  high 
standing  sit  down  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  his 
Saviour,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  children  of  the 
outcast  and  of  the  wretched,  humiliating  himself  in 
the  deep  sense  of  his  utter  dependence  upon  God, 
and  waiting  upon  His  gift  as  the  beggar  waits  upon 
the  opening  of  the  giver's  hand.  No  other  wish  can 
rise  in  the  heart  of  the  true  Christian  than  that  all 
noblemen,  kings,  and  princes  might  be  found  in  that 
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same  attitude  and  filled  with  the  same  spirit.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  serious  objections  might  be 
raised  by  Christian  prudence  against  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  the  Count  tried  to  assure  himself 
of  God's  agreement  with  his  plans.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  but  that  the  Count  was  fully 
convinced  in  his  heart  that  the  gifts  which  he 
received  on  his  birthday  were  signs  from  God  that 
his  desire  was  vouchsafed.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure 
if  the  Count  would  have  abstained  from  building 
had  those  gifts  not  come  in  on  that  day,  but  at 
some  later  period.  I  know  that  under  the  old 
dispensation  such  efforts  of  eliciting  the  Divine 
purpose  were  blessed  with  the  desired  success;  but 
I  cannot  find^  any  hint  in  the  Gospel  which  gives  us 
the  right  of  trying  the  same  experiment  under  the 
present  dispensation.  Such  means  of  securing  the 
Divine  guidance  may  have  been  allowable  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  written  word  of  God — when  the 
spirit  was  not  yet  dwelling  within  man,  and  the  friends 
of  God  were  still  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
But  now  when  we  hold  the  blessed  Gospel  in 
our  hands  and  through  Christ  are  the  adult  "  sons 
and  daughters  of  God,"  and  an  "habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit,"  I  cannot  help  regarding 
such  proceedings  as  a  token  of  retrogression  to  a 
former  state  of  education.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  show  an  effort  to  rid  one's  self  of  the  trouble 
of  thinking  independently.  They  seem  to  betray  an 
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attempt  at  getting  one's  wishes  gratified  anyhow 
while  the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  God.  Nor 
have  we  in  Scripture  any  guarantee  that  common 
events  will  become  special  revelations  of  God  when 
preceded  by  prayer.  Those  events  might  have 
happened  at  any  rate.  The  post  hoc  may  be  very 
remarkable ;  but  still  between  the  post  hoc  and  the 
propter  hoc  there  may  be  a  great  distance. 


III. 

FURTHER  HISTORY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  TILL  THE  COUNT'S 
DEPARTURE  IN  1847. 


"OUT  the  Apostle  says,  "Let  every  man  be  fully 
-*-*  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  The  noble  Count 
was  fully  persuaded  that  he  had  obtained  his  Girls' 
house  as  an  answer  of  God  to  his  prayer,  and  he 
enjoyed  it  with  gratitude.  Still  he  might  have 
had  some  concern,  as  the  premises  were  burdened 
with  a  considerable  debt.  But  his  heavenly  Friend 
here  kindly  came  to  his  assistance.  He  received 
a  letter  from  King  Frederic  William  III.,  dated 
4th  December,  1824,  in  which  His  Majesty  informed 
him  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  2367?.  of  the 
debt  to  his  charge,  and  to  leave  it  as  a  mortgage 
without  interest  on  the  Establishment  as  long  as  it 
would  be  used  as  an  Asylum  for  indigent  neglected 
children.  This  deed  of  royal  munificence  saved  the 
Count  an  annual  outlay  of  118?.  At  the  same  time 
a  gift  of  15?.  came  in  from  the  Crown  Prince,  after- 
wards King  Frederic  William  IV. :  a  great  encou- 
ragement to  the  good  Count.  Still  the  year  closed 
with  a  deficit  of  92?. 

Nothing  now   was    left  untried   by   the   Count's 
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friends  to  strengthen  his  hands.  Pastor  Sander,  a 
clergyman  of  Elberfeld,  started  a  religious  journal, 
called  the  '  Menschenfreund '  (the  Friend  of  Man),  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  This  well-written  pe- 
riodical, which  had  a  sale  of  many  thousands  of  copies 
largely  spread  throughout  the  country,  is  still  in 
existence,  and  is  regarded  as  a  source  of  spiritual 
blessing  in  many  a  hut  and  cottage.  Pastor  Krum- 
macher,  of  Bremen,  wrote  that  well-known  excellent 
little  book,  called  *  Das  Taubchen '  (the  Little  Dove), 
the  profit  of  which  went  wholly  to  the  Diisselthal 
Asylum.  This  is  one  of  those  standard  popular 
little  Christian  books  which,  like  '  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  stand  above  the  fluctuations  of  taste  and  the 
changes  of  the  times,  and  will  be  read  by  the  people 
when  all  sensation  novels  will  have  been  forgotten. 
The  Count,  thus  encouraged  by  the  kind  sympathy 
of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Church,  resolved  to  begin 
a  second  enlargement  of  his  premises.  The  Boys' 
house  had  now  become  too  small.  Besides,  its  situa- 
tion proved  adverse  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  other 
buildings.  Its  apartments  also  were  too  narrow  and 
close,  which  was  conceived  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
the  ague  that  continuously  visited  the  poor  boys. 
The  Count  felt  that  he  could  not  with  a  good  con- 
science delay  the  building  of  a  new  Boys'  house.  He 
went  to  Elberfeld,  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  manu- 
facturers of  the  lovely  "Wupperthal,  to  begin  a  collec- 
tion in  person.  Prayerfully  looking  up  to  God,  he 
entered  the  town  and  commenced  canvassing.  To 
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his  great  joy  he  met  everywhere  with  open  hearts 
and  hands.  On  the  second  day  his  collection 
amounted  to  300?.,  and  before  the  week  was  closed 
he  found  himself  justified  in  beginning  the  important 
addition.  So  the  building  was  proceeded  with  in 
1826.  It  is  true  the  contributions  were  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense ;  but  the  deficit  was  made  up 
by  a  mortgage,  the  Count,  too,  contributing  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  his  own  funds. 

Thus  the  Institution  gradually  increased.  It 
now  lodged  about  200  children,  including  those  of 
Overdyk,  as  ,,well  as  the  teachers,  tradesmasters, 
servants,  and  labourers.  It  was  quite  a  small  village 
— a  colony.  There  were,  besides  the  dwelling- 
houses,  two  large  schoolrooms ;  a  prayer-meeting 
room,  in  which  a  clergyman  especially  appointed 
for  the  Establishment  conducted  service  ;  a  printing- 
office,  at  which  the  above-mentioned  periodical, 
a  juvenile  magazine,  and  many  other  little  religious 
books  were  printed ;  a  bookbinding-office ;  a  shoe- 
maker's, a  tailor's,  and  a  joiner's  shop ;  a  flower  and 
bone  mill ;  a  bakery ;  a  smithy ;  an  eau  de  Cologne 
distillery ;  a  large  flower  and  kitchen  garden ;  and  a 
farmhouse.  This  last  was  occupied  by  the  steward  of 
the  Establishment,  who  had  to  care  for  the  cultivation 
of  some  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  for  the  cattle 
and  the  dairy,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  crops  which 
were  not  taken  into  consumption.  And,  as  if  all  this 
were  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  one  man's  life  with  an 
abundance  of  labour,  a  house  was  also  provided  for 
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young  girls,  who,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
noble  Christian  lady,  were  trained  as  deaconesses. 
Still  the  Count's  energy  continued  as  strong  as  ever. 
He  did  not  even  shrink  from  increasing  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Establishment  by  a  considerable  purchase 
of  land.  Adjacent  to  the  Diisselthal  grounds  was  a 
little  estate  called  Zoppenbriick.  It  contained  a  large 
house  with  about  150  acres  of  land.  He  bought  it  in 
1838  for  2390?.,  though  not  knowing  at  the  time 
how  he  was  to  pay  it.  But  here  again  Providence 
came  to  his  assistance.  Unexpectedly  a  sum  of 
his  own  of  300?.  which  he  had  lent  out  was  repaid 
to  him.  He  was  then  at  the  watering-place  of  Ems. 
He  was  in  great  perplexity,  as  the  day  of  pay- 
ment was  nearly  approaching.  The  depressed  state 
of  his  spirits  formed  a  painful  contrast  with  the 
display  of  wealth  and  luxury  that  surrounded  him  at 
this  gay  place.  It  drove  him  all  the  more  towards  the 
footstool  of  Him,  whose  is  the  silver  and  the  gold  and 
the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  One  day  he  happened 
to  meet  with  the  Empress  of  Russia.  A  friendly  con- 
versation ensued,  in  which  he  acquainted  her  with  his 
work  and  present  difficulties.  HOT  Majesty  favoured 
him  with  100  ducats  (40?.)  and  shortly  after  sent  him 
another  donation  of  2000  ducats  (800?.)  Thus  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  required  sum  was  in  his  hands,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  mortgage  the  full  amount  could 
be  paid  down  in  due  time. 

It  would  take  too  long  were  I  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Count's  experiences  during  the  period 
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of  his  superintendence  of  such  an  extensive  work  as 
was  now  pressing  upon  his  shoulders.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  often  witnessed  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  God's  prayer-hearing  love — of  His  wonderful  power 
in  moving  the  hearts  of  men  and  in  opening  the  hands 
even  of  the  indifferent  and  of  the  cold-hearted,  and 
of  His  tender  care  for  the  safety  and  support  of  a 
cause,  started  in  His  name  and  carried  on  from 
compassionate  love  towards  the  lost  and  abandoned. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  experienced  in  the 
fullest  measure,  that  even  the  best  of  our  works 
bear  the  marks  of  our  weakness  and  infirmities,  and 
that  scarcely  a  good  seed  can  be  sown  into  the  soil  of 
this  world  without  being  moistened  with  tears  and 
threatened  by  storms.  Sometimes  an  alarming  fire 
would  break  out  in  a  portion  of  his  extensive  premises ; 
sometimes  a  plague  killed  almost  the  whole  stock  of 
his  cattle ;  sometimes  a  thunderstorm  or  an  inunda- 
tion destroyed  all  the  harvest  of  a  year.  These 
and  similar  disasters  could  not  fail  to  considerably 
increase  the  amount  of  debt  already  pressing  upon 
the  Count,  who  alone  was  responsible  for  it.  He  had 
no  partners  who  bore  the  weight  of  the  burden  with 
him ;  he  had  no  committee  by  his  side  to  share  his 
cares  and  liabilities.  The  immense  concern  rested 
solely  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man :  it  might  have 
been  heavy  enough  for  ten.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
after  a  labour  of  nearly  thirty  years,  the  Count's  health 
broke  down.  He  felt  compelled  to  transfer  the  work 
to  stronger  hands  than  his.  Friends  came  to  his 
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assistance,  among  whom  was  the  late  King  Frederic 
William  IV.  A  Board  was  formed  of  twelve  Curators, 
chiefly  living  in  Diisseldorf  and  the  vicinity,  of 
which  the  Count  was  appointed  as  honorary  president. 
An  excellent  director  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Georgi,  who  was  the  first  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Seminary  for  School-teachers  at  Moers;  and  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1847,  the  whole  concern,  including 
Overdyk,  Dusselthal,  and  Zoppenbriick,  was  solemnly 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Curators.  Statutes  and 
regulations  were  drawn  up  for  the  further  manage- 
ment of  a'ffairs.  The  new  director  and  his  family 
took  possession  of  the  apartments  appointed  for  their 
dwelling.  The  Count  repaired  to  his  estate  in  one  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

And  now  the  statistics.  Owing  to  the  Count's  weak 
state  of  health,  the  Annual  Reports  of  1846  and  1847 
were  never  published.  From  the  Report  of  1845,  it 
appears  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  work 
1012  children  were  taken  into  the  Establishment,  of 
whom  836  were  restored  to  society. 

On  the  day  of  conveyance  the  Establishment's 
property  consisted  of — 

1.  Eleven  hundred  acres  of  land. 

2.  The  required  premises  and  furniture. 

3.  A  mill. 

4 .  A  bookshop,  printing-office,  bookbinding-office, 

and  two  periodicals. 

5.  A  trade  in  eau  de  Cologne,  with  a  shop. 

6.  A  considerable  stock  of  cattle. 
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7.  The  annual  stipends  for  boarding  the  children 

to  the  amount  of  163?. 

8.  The  Government's  permission  of  holding  an 

annual  collection  in  the  churches  and  at 
the  houses,  averaging  about  750?. 

On  the  other  hand  the  debt  amounted  to  not  less 
than  9000?.  Of  this  sum,  however,  nearly  the  half 
was  without  interest,  viz.,  2592?.  from  the  king,  300?. 
from  Councillor  Bethmann  Holweg,  and  1500?.  from 
the  Count.  The  interest  of  the  rest  required  an 
annual  expenditure  of  166?.  Then  about  250  children 
were  to  be  supported  and  a  large  number  of  teachers 
and  servants  were  to  be  salaried,  and  this  in  1850 
amounted  to  an  outlay  of  I860?. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Mr.  Georgi 
addressed  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  controlling 
and  superintending  this  important  work.  The  fol- 
lowing chapters  will  show  in  how  far  that  excellent 
man  succeeded. 


IY. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  LIFE  OF  MB.  GEORGI. 


A  T  the  critical  moment  when  a  cart,  too  heavily 
-£*-  loaded  at  the  top,  is  about  to  tilt  over,  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  man  is  found  strong  enough 
to  keep  it  upright,  and  skilful  enough  to  drive  it  on 
in  safety.  Such  a  privilege,  however,  Providence  has 
vouchsafed  to  the  Diisselthal  establishment,  by  giving 
it  a  director  like  Mr.  Georgi. 

Christian  Frederic  Georgi,  who  superintended  the 
Asylum  from  1847  till  his  death  in  1861,  was  one  of 
those  servants  of  God  who  in  the  school  of  suffering 
are  trained  for  the  work  which  their  heavenly  Master 
has  for  them  to  do.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1801 
at  Langensalza,  a  pretty  town  of  Thuringia.  This 
remote  district  of  Prussia,  secluded  from  the  great 
bustling  noisy  world,  in  the  middle  of  the  Harz 
and  Thuringia  mountains,  is  inhabited  by  an  agri- 
cultural population  which  enjoys  at  once  the  privi- 
leges of  modern  civilization  and  the  charms  of  a 
simple  patriarchal  life.  Mr.  Georgi  was  born  from 
parents  who  earned  their  humble  daily  bread  partly 
by  farming,  partly  by  handicraft.  As  a  child  he  had 
to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  adversity.  His  father 
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died  when  he  was  very  young.  On  one  occasion 
— it  was  in  the  days  of  the  French  wars — a  Eussian 
soldier  was  just  about  to  kill  him,  when  his  elder 
brother  rushed  between  the  savage  and  his  victim 
and  saved  the  boy  from  death  by  the  sword.  At 
another  time  the  parental  house  was  upset  by  a 
fearful  inundation  when  he  had  been  left  alone 
in  the  building.  He  had  barely  time  to  jump 
on  a  press  which  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the 
neighbouring  house.  Already  the  water  rose  up 
to  his  knees,  when  his  friends,  who  thought  he  had 
been  drowned,  discovered  his  fearful  position.  A 
hole  was  cut  in  the  wall,  and  thus  the  lad  was  saved 
before  the  flood  had  reached  his  lips.  God  did  not 
permit  the  boy's  perdition ;  he  had  in  store  many 
a  good  work  for  him.  Nor  could  the  keen  observer 
have  failed  to  discover  that  there  was  something 
more  than  ordinary  in  the  lad.  With  a  clear  under- 
standing and  an  extraordinarily  correct  judgment 
he  combined  a  zeal  and  perseverance  which  baffled 
every  obstacle.  Heading  and  studying  were  his 
delight.  How  greatly  would  he  have  rejoiced  had 
his  position  permitted  his  training  for  the  pulpit! 
His  circumstances,  however,  scarcely  allowed  him  to 
attend  the  Lyceum  of  the  town, — a  school,  a  shade  or 
two  higher  than  the  common  popular  school.  Here, 
however,  he  tried  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession 
of  a  school-master.  An  elder  sister  had  taken  him  into 
her  house  after  his  father's  death.  Her  husband's 
circumstances  were  such  that  a  special  room  could 
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not  be  afforded  for  the  boy ;  he  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  have  a  candle  for  himself.  To  enable 
her  brother  to  learn  his  lessons  the  good  woman 
continued  spinning  her  thread  till,  the  dead  of  night, 
in  order  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  light 
of  her  lamp.  Thus  encouraged  by  love  and  stimu- 
lated by  ambition,  the  young  man  overcame  every 
difficulty  and  passed  a  fair  examination.  He  obtained 
a  situation  as  a  schoolmaster  in  a  small  village.  His 
salary,  inclusive  of  all  emoluments,  was  18?.  15s.  a  year. 
His  dwelling  was  the  half  of  the  house  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  was  still  alive.  This  man  was  a  crotchety 
morose  character,  who  tried  to  throw  as  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  young  successor  as  he  could.  In 
addition  to  such  outward  trials,  our  young  school- 
master suffered  from  a  bodily  complaint,  which  often 
would  deprive  his  soul  of  all  happy  thoughts;  and 
this  disease,  like  a  messenger  of  Satan,  persecuted 
him  till  his  last  breath.  Notwithstanding  these  adver- 
sities, he  resolved  to  marry  at  his  twentieth  year.  Nor 
was  this  resolution  the  result  of  mere  youthful  impulse. 
Her  whom  he  loved  he  had  known  from  her  child- 
hood, and  she  had  known  him.  Trained  like  him  in 
the  school  of  suffering,  this  excellent  woman  had  grown 
up  under  hard  labour.  She  combined  much  common 
sense  and  a  tender  heart  with  an  iron  will  and  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  economical  domestic  skill. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
this  happy  couple  shortly  before  their  departure  to 
Diisselthal.  I  never  saw  two  persons  united  by  the 
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ties  of  matrimony  who  seemed  more  perfectly  suited 
to  each  other.  When  Mr.  Georgi  asked  her  hand, 
everybody  strongly  dissuaded  her  from  committing 
such  a  folly;  she  was  sure  to  be  a  widow  within 
twelve  months.  "  Very  well,"  she  replied,  "  then  I 
will  at  least  enjoy  the  happiness  of  nursing  him  till 
his  last  breath."  They  were  united,  and  God  blessed 
their  union  with  undisturbed  happiness  during  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years.  Even  the  old  emeritus  school- 
master, cross  as  he  was  at  the  beginning,  turned  their 
friend  upon  witnessing  the  happy  life  of  this  amiable 
couple.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  organist  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  to  show  his  young  successor  a  kindness  he 
instructed  him  to  play  the  organ,  as  Mr.  Georgi  had 
before  been  of  opinion  that  the  more  stops  were  out 
the  better  the  music  ! 

How  a  married  couple  with  an  aged  mother,  whom 
Mr.  Georgi  took  into  his  house,  could  live  upon  such 
a  small  income,  is  a  riddle  I  am  not  prepared  to 
solve.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Georgi  and 
his  wife  here  learnt  the  rare  art  of  appreciating  the 
worth  of  little  things  and  of  turning  them  into  as 
much  account  as  they  are  capable  of.  It  became 
clear  to  them  in  later  years  why  their  heavenly  guide 
had  so  thoroughly  taught  them  that  science  in  their 
youth. 

Hitherto  ambition  had  been  the  only  stimulus 
that  prompted  his  energy.  The  prevailing  religious 
spirit  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived  was  more 
inclined  to  draw  its  knowledge  from  human  reason 
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than  from  the  Bible.  Still  there  was  lurking  in 
Mr.  Georgi's  bosom  a  thirst  after  truth,  which  de- 
veloped itself  in  all  its  cravings  when,  transplanted  to 
Langensalza,  his  birthplace,  he  got  into  a  circle  of 
conversation  which  was  distinguished  by  high  intellect 
as  well  as  by  profound  learning.  Here  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  colleagues  he  was  induced  to  study  and 
to  discuss  the  philosophical  systems  of  Kant  and 
Hegel.  He  made  the  same  discovery  which  Mr. 
Heldring  afterwards  made  in  Holland  while  endea- 
vouring to  find  the  way  to  true  peace  by  the  lamp 
of  human  wisdom.  "When  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
labyrinth  he  found  himself  on  the  border  of  a  vast 
desert  through  which  there  was  no  thoroughfare.  At 
that  time  he  fell  in  with  that  well-known  little  book 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis  '  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.' 
Now,  if  I  were  to  show  a  person  the  way  of  salva- 
tion by  grace  and  not  by  works,  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
book  would  not  be  the  authority  I  should  think  it 
proper  to  appeal  to  first  of  all.  But  in  Mr.  Georgi's 
case  it  proved  the  very  book  he  wanted  in  order  to 
be  led  back  from  the  desert  to  the  land  of  promise. 
Mr.  Georgi's  error  was  his  reliance  on  the  power  of 
human  thought.  What  he  wanted  to  learn  was  to 
submit  in  childlike  faith  to  the  teaching  of  Him, 
whose  thoughts  are  as  much  higher  than  ours  as  heaven 
is  higher  than  the  earth.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
judgment  of  Christendom  about  some  points  in  Thomas 
&  Kempis'  book,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about 
its  excellence  in  expounding  the  nature,  the  present 
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happiness,  and  the  future  reward  of  perfect  self- 
denying  submission  to  Christ.  This  little  book,  simple, 
unassuming,  innocent  as  it  appeared  to  be,  committed 
sad  havoc  among  the  flowers  of  Mr.  Georgi's  phi- 
losophical garden.  He  felt  that  the  author,  at  least, 
was  right  in  requiring  that  God  should  rule  and  that 
man  should  obey.  Hard  struggles  now  arose  in  his 
bosom;  but  he  fought  them  out  like  a  hero.  He 
dropped  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  taking  his  place  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,  he  allowed  every  thought  of  his  to  be 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  that  perfect 
Master. 

Meanwhile  his  talents  and  ability  as  a  schoolmaster 
had  gained  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  his 
superiors.  He  was  promoted  from  one  degree  to 
another  till  the  second  class  of  the  girls'  school  was 
committed  to  his  charge.  This  school  was  frequented 
by  the  daughters  of  the  first  families  of  the  town. 
He  entered  this  new  sphere  of  labour  just  at  the  time 
when  faith  had  carried  the  victory  over  his  philo- 
sophy. His  pupils  could  not  fail  to  experience  the 
influence  of  this  change.  They  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived the  great  spiritual  truths  which  their  new 
teacher  mixed  with  his  instruction.  They  came 
home  with  ideas  and  principles  which  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  spirit  that  was  prevailing  in  their 
families.  They  came  forward  with  extraordinary 
suggestions  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  their  parents 
might  please  God  by  asking  a  blessing  at  dinner,  by 
reading  the  Bible,  and  by  introducing  family  worship. 
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Did  anybody  ever  hear  anything  like  this?  The 
whole  of  the  aristocracy  were  set  astir ;  their  indig- 
nation also  infected  the  lower  class.  Even  in  the 
public-houses  Mr.  Georgi's  name  was  mentioned  with 
scorn  and  derision.  The  Board  of  Schools  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  To  dismiss  him  was  impossible. 
Nor  indeed  was  this  desirable,  as  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  first-rate  teacher. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  time  the  place  of  first 
teacher  at  the  highest  boys'  school  became  vacant. 
Hitherto  it  had  always  been  occupied  by  a  person  of 
learning,  whether  a  philologer  or  a  theologian.  The 
late  teacher  had  dreadfully  neglected  that  school. 
The  boys  were  quite  unmanageable.  They  even  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  beat  their  teacher.  It  was 
resolved  upon  to  favour  Mr.  Georgi  with  this  honour- 
able situation.  Some  suggested  that  perhaps  the  boys 
would  succeed  in  throwing  a  little  cold  water  upon 
his  blaze.  Well,  he  accepted  the  call,  under  the 
lofty  title  of  "  Conrector."  Everybody  was  anxious 
to  know  how  he  would  proceed  with  the  rascals. 
He  entered  the  school,  and  having  opened  the  press 
that  stood  in  a  corner,  he  found  a  quantity  of  sticks 
and  cudgels.  He  ordered  them  to  be  taken  away, 
and  they  were  carried  out  in  solemn  procession. 
"  Ah,"  one  of  the  boys  cried,  "  this  fellow  thinks  he 
will  manage  us  without  a  stick ! "  "I  think  I  will," 
Mr.  Georgi  replied  drily.  And  he  kept  his  word. 
The  superintendent  of  the  schools,  upon  his  visit  to 
Mr.  Georgi's  class,  a  few  weeks  after  the  above- 
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mentioned  occurrence,  was  struck  with  amazement. 
He  found  the  school  in  perfect  order.  The  boys  never 
turned  their  eyes  from  their  teacher.  They  evinced 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  their  attention  to  all 
that  he  said  to  them.  And  such  was  the  discipline 
which  prevailed,  that  the  boys  even  kept  orderly 
when  Mr.  Georgi  had  to  leave  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
"  If  any  one,"  says  his  biographer,  "  wants  to  know 
the  power  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  such  an 
arduous  task,  I  must  point  him  to  Mr.  Georgi's  closet. 
Thither  he  used  to  repair  to  obtain  that  extraordinary 
strength  in  the  midst  of  his  manifold  bodily  infirmities 
and  sufferings." 

Such  a  man  could  not  long  remain  unnoticed  by 
the  friends  of  Christian  popular  education.  The  good 
report  that  went  out  from  him  was  confirmed  by  the 
favourable  impression  which  his  writings  produced ; 
for  every  year  Mr.  Georgi  used  to  write  a  book  to  earn 
a  few  thalers,  else  he  could  not  have  taken  a  trip  into 
the  country  with  his  wife  during  the  holidays.  His 
schoolmaster's  salary  did  not  allow  such  expendi- 
ture. Among  these  writings,  his  '  Holy  History  of 
the  Old  Testament,'  published  in  two  volumes,  in 
1840,  by  F.  and  A.  Perthes,  at  Hamburg,  stood  fore- 
most. It  so  much  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Zahn,  director  of  the  Royal  Seminary 
at  Moers,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  that  this  learned  and 
ingenious  pedagogue  left  no  stone  unturned  till  Mr. 
Georgi  was  by  his  side  as  first  teacher,  or  inspector 
of  the  seminary.  Here  Mr.  Georgi  got  into  a  new 
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atmosphere,  which  refreshed  his  soul  as  the  dew  of 
heaven  refreshes  the  parched  land.  While  at  Lan- 
gensalza  and  its  environs,  only  a  few  individuals 
sympathised  with  his  religious  spirit:  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  especially  in  the  so  highly  blessed 
Wupperthal,  Christian  life  met  him  with  all  its 
warmth  and  sprightliness.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  witnessed  a  public  missionary  meeting ; 
a  thing  quite  unknown  in  Thuringia  in  those  days. 
Here  he  saw  many  charitable  and  philanthropic 
Christian  institutions,  of  which  he  scarcely  had  a  con- 
ception. Thus  he  spent  three  happy  years  by  the 
side  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Zahn,  whose  conversation 
nobody  could  enjoy  without  learning  to  see  what  was 
best  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Count  von  der  Recke 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  relieving  him- 
self from  care  of  his  Institution.  For  two  years  he 
had  felt  that  necessity ;  but  the  impossibility  of 
finding  a  suitable  successor  had  compelled  him  to 
continue  struggling  on.  Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  nobody  felt  disposed  to  thrust  his  shoulders 
under  that  heavy  weight.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georgi  become  known  to  the  population 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  than  the  Count  and  his  friends 
were  convinced  that  the  long  sought-for  people  were 
found.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georgi  loved  Diisselthal.  The 
excellent  object  of  the  Institution  had  all  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  souls.  But  the  great  difficulties  con- 
nected with  its  present  condition  made  them  shrink 
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back.  Few  of  their  friends  had  the  courage  to 
give  them  advice  in  the  matter.  They  at  first  de- 
clined, but  the  Count  could  not  let  them  go.  Half 
a  year  elapsed  in  correspondence.  At  length  the 
Government  came  between.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Georgi  was  the  man  for  the  thing.  The 
Upper  President  of  the  Province  urgently  entreated 
him  to  save  the  good  Diisselthal  work  from  utter 
ruin.  In  case  of  urgent  predicaments,  State  support 
was  promised.  A  regular  salary  was  guaranteed. 
A  Board  of  Curators  was  appointed,  and,  as  to  the 
liabilities  of  the  concern,  Mr.  Georgi  was  guarded 
against  any  responsibility  whatever. 

So  the  way  was  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  Mr. 
Georgi  and  his  excellent  wife  accepted  the  call. 
"  Diisselthal  is  saved,"  said  a  friend ;  "  but  the  dear 
Georgis  will  pay  for  it  with  their  lives." 
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MR.  GEORGI'S  WORK  AND  STRUGGLES. 


conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Georgi  addressed  himself  to  his  new  im- 
portant work,  may  best  be  known  from  a  few 
quotations  from  the  statutes,  which,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1847,  were  fixed  for  the  administration 
of  the  Establishment. 

"  1.  The  object  of  the  Asylum  is  the  care  for,  and 
training  of,  children  of  the  Protestant  denomination, 
which  are  neglected  or  exposed  to  perdition  both  as 
to  soul  and  body,  and  which  are  transferred  to  the 
direction  of  the  Asylum  by  their  parents  or  tutors, 
or  by  the  public  authority. 

"  2.  The  pupils  will  be  taught  the  Christian  religion 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  (i.  e. 
National)  Church;  they  will  be  trained  for  a  life 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  be  provided  with  useful 
knowledge  and  practice. 

"  3.  The  Asylum  is  in  all  respects  represented 
by  a  Board  of  Curators,  which  will  have  to  organise 
the  required  institutions  of  every  kind,  and  to  con- 
duct the  management  of  the  Establishment  through 
the  medium  of  a  director,  whose  choice  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 
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"  4.  The  Board  of  Curators  consists  of,  &c 

The  present  Director  will,  exceptionally,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board. 

"  7.  The  Director  leads  the  whole  management 
of  the  Establishment  according  to  an  instruction 
given  to  him  by  the  Board.  All  the  functionaries  of 
the  Establishment  are  subjected  to  him,  &c. 

"  8.  The  Board  fixes  the  number  of  the  func- 
tionaries, &c.,  but  their  appointment  or  dismission  is 
left  to  the  Director. 

"  9.  The  Board  fixes  the  annual  Budget,  &c. 

"  10.  The  Establishment  remains,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  a  public  Institution  for  common  use,  &c.  Its 
administration  is  submitted  to  the  legal  supervision 
of  the  Government." 

Such  were  the  regulations  as  written  on  paper,  but 
the  work  was  to  be  done  by  one  man.  Mr.  Georgi 
commenced  it  with  courage  and  energy.  The  number 
of  pupils  was  120.  This  was  not  an  extraordinarily 
large  number ;  but  Mr.  Georgi  was  quite  alarmed  at 
examining  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
this  little  population.  Their  education  had  sunk 
to  a  very  low  pitch  during  the  last  two  years.  It 
was  next  to  impossible  to  control  them  well  with 
comparatively  so  few  helping  hands  as  were  at  dis- 
posal. But  the  financial  state  of  the  Establishment 
did  not  admit  of  an  increase  of  functionaries  as  yet. 
Besides,  scarcely  anybody  was  to  be  got  fit  for  the 
work.  Poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georgi  soon  stood  quite 
perplexed  in  the  midst  of  that  whirl  of  confusion. 

D  2 
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During  the  Count's  indisposition,  gross  abuses  had 
crept  into  every  branch  of  administration.  There 
was  a  lack  of  nearly  everything,  and  scarcely  a 
farthing  in  the  box.  Mr.  Georgi  awoke  many  a 
morning  without  knowing  what  to  feed  the  children 
with,  or  how  to  meet  unavoidable  obligations  that 
were  expected  during  the  day.  Still,  each  time  when 
the  water  came  up  to  the  lips,  God  gave  help  in  due 
time.  Certainly  not  through  the  medium  of  the 
Government,  for  the  support  which  the  Upper  Presi- 
dent had  led  to  the  hope  of  in  time  of  need,  was  never 
granted,  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  having 
deprived  the  Government  of  the  power  of  disposing 
of  the  required  funds  for  charitable  purposes.  This 
may  be  a  hint  to  all  establishments  of  a  religious 
or  charitable  kind,  which  rely  upon  State  support. 
Had  voluntary  Christian  love  not  come  to  assistance, 
Mr.  Georgi  would  have  succumbed  before  twelve 
months  elapsed.  Then  the  good,  conscientious 
couple,  with  the  ideal  of  a  perfect,  all-accomplished 
household  before  their  eyes,  would  often  almost 
sink  down  in  despondency  upon  experiencing  how 
little  they  were  prepared  to  control  such  a  con- 
fusion. Many  an  evening  they  would  sit  down 
together  in  distress,  unburdening  their  hearts  to  each 
other  in  sighs  and  tears.  "Certainly,"  they  would 
say,  "  the  Lord  has  been  mistaken  in  choosing  us ! 
We  shall  never  be  the  right  people  for  such  a  gigantic 
work!" 

And  yet,  could  there  have  been  better  people  than 
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they  ?  Their  very  groanings  and  tears  at  the  close  of 
so  many  a  day  spent  in  incessant  labour,  in  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  in  unparalleled  economical  skill, 
proved  that  they  had  thrown  heart  and  soul  into  the 
cause,  and  were  prepared  rather  to  die  than  allow 
the  Establishment  to  continue  in  a  wrong  position. 
Nor  was  their  noble  battle  uncrowned  with  the 
most  admirable  success.  Within  twelve  months  the 
Establishment  was  reduced  to  perfect  order.  All 
the  abuses  were  abolished,  and  the  household  was 
kept  with  such  a  saying  skill,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year  the  annual  interest  to  be  paid  for 
borrowed  capital  was  not  only  lessened  by  20?.,  but 
a  balance  was  left  of  699?.  A  capital  of  526?.,  which 
was  due  next  year,  could  be  cleared  off.  The  number 
of  children  had,  during  those  two  years,  increased 
from  120  to  170 ;  and  the  number  of  functionaries 
was  twice  as  large  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Georgi 
commenced  the  work  two  years  ago. 

This  was  as  encouraging  for  Mr.  Georgi  as  it  was 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  But  it  seemed 
that  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  could  not  brighten 
his  path,  except  for  a  short  time.  It  was  on  the 
7th  June,  1851,  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  little  Christmas-book  for  the 
children,  when  the  cry,  "  Fire !  fire ! "  roused  him 
from  his  meditations.  A  building,  called  the  "  pre- 
lature,"  which  contained  the  chief  offices  of  the  Insti- 
tution, was  in  a  blaze.  The  clocks  were  tolled ;  seven 
engines  from  Diisseldorf  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
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soon  rushed  in ;  the  boys  were  ranged  in  a  double 
row  to  hand  up  the  pails ;  a  military  band  was  sent 
by  the  Government  for  assistance.;  some  portions  of 
the  walls  were  pulled  down ;  some  parts  of  the  roof 
were  broken  up.  All  in  vain.  Within  six  hours 
the  whole  building,  with  the  girls'  house,  was  a  prey 
to  the  all-devouring  element.  The  main  building 
and  the  boys'  house  were  just  beginning  to  burn, 
when  the  wind  fortunately  turned,  and  thus  a  part 
of  the  building  was  saved  from  utter  ruin.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Fliedner  drove  up  from  Kaiserswerth  to 
carry  off  the  invalid  children.  Those  whom  she 
could  not  take  were  transferred  to  Diisseldorf  by 
a  friend.  Friends  and  neighbours  took  a  great 
number  of  the  girls  into  their  houses.  Some  friends 
at  Diisseldorf  provided  the  Establishment  with  cold 
and  hot  meals  during  the  first  days  after  the  disaster. 
Thus  Christian  love  poured  oil  into  the  wound,  the 
after-pains  of  which,  however,  proved  very  aclp'ng. 
The  destroyed  premises  were  insured  for  1560?.,  but 
a  large  sum  was  required  besides  to  rebuild  the 
whole.  This  increased  the  debt  of  the  Establishment 
to  a  considerable  extent.  But  Mr.  Georgi  did  not 
allow  his  courage  to  sink.  Circulars  and  pamphlets 
were  spread;  friends  were  stirred  to  collect;  Mr. 
Georgi  visited  the  influential  individuals  in  person ; 
clergymen  were  requested  to  bring  the  matter  before 
their  flocks.  In  short,  before  three  years  elapsed, 
the  new  buildings  not  only  graced  the  large  square 
yard  of  the  Institution,  but  the  whole  of  the  debt, 
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contracted  in  consequence,  was  cleared  off  to  the  last 
farthing ;  and  the  year  closed  with  a  balance  of  700?. 
cash  in  hand,  notwithstanding  that  the  population  of 
the  Establishment  had  increased  to  above  300  indi- 
viduals. 

This  calamity  was  scarcely  overcome,  when  another 
sad  accident  occurred.  A  tremendous  hailstorm  de- 
stroyed the  harvest  of  the  year  in  one  single  night. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  allow  Mr.  Georgi  to 
relate  that  event  in  his  own  style.  It  will  at  the 
same  time  enable  my  readers  to  cast  a  glance  into 
that  good  man's  inner  life.  After  having  described 
the  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Diisselthal 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1855,  and  which  had  been 
a  cause  of  joy  to  all  the  attendants,  Mr.  Georgi  thus 
proceeds  : — 

"  But  we  do  not  always  live  in  joy.  The  wet,  cold 
winter  and  the  superabundance  of  water  had  com- 
pelled us  to  till  over  again  sixty  acres  of  rye.  The 
rest  of  the  rye  and  wheat  stood  poorly.  It  is  true 
the  weather  improved  a  little,  and  so  did  the  crops ; 
but  still  the  winter  harvest  yielded  such  a  scanty 
issue  as  I  never  had  witnessed  since  my  coming 
to  this  place.  We  only  reaped  149  bushels  of  wheat 
and  417  bushels  of  rye,  whereas  we  expected  500  and 
900.  So  our  hopes  were  all  the  more  fixed  upon  the 
summer  crops,  which  promised  a  rich  compensation. 
Meanwhile  I  had  been  ill.  The  Lord  had  made  me 
look  down  into  my  grave,  but  also  to  look  up  in 
joyful  anticipation  to  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
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where  God  has  built  to  us  a  city  in  the  blood  of  the 
covenant." 

To  recover  his  strength,  Mr.  Georgi  spent  a  fort- 
night at  Bremen,  from  where  he  returned  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  of  August. 

"  On  the  border  of  our  Establishment-grounds," 
he  proceeds,  "my  family  met  me.  We  rejoiced 
at  seeing  each  other  again  in  good  health.  Our 
gratitude  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  sight  of 
the  luxuriant  crops  that  covered  our  fields.  At  the 
gate  the  children  met  me  with  their  masters.  We 
were  all  joyful  and  praised  God  who,  during  my 
absence,  had  so  kindly  preserved  and  conducted  the 
Establishment — a  population  of  300  persons!  But 
alas,  what  a  change  in  one  night !  I  went  to  bed  at 
10,  tired  by  the  day's  travelling,  and  expecting  to  rise 
the  next  morning  with  a  hymn  on  my  lips.  But  the 
Lord's  thoughts  were  not  ours  this  time.  A  violent 
storm,  accompanied  with  hail,  awoke  us  at  2  o'clock. 
It  drove  off,  however,  very  quickly.  Only  three 
window-panes  were  destroyed.  We  looked  up  to  the 
starry  sky;  there  was  only  lightning  at  a  far  dis- 
tance. So  we  went  to  bed  again.  We  were  not  yet 
asleep,  when  a  second  storm  came  on  with  a  fearful 
hail-shower.  Before  we  could  open  the  windows, 
all  the  panes  were  destroyed.  The  people  of  the 
main  building  fled  to  the  front  room,  as  the  hail- 
stones were  dashing  into  the  bedrooms,  and  every- 
body's eyes  were  in  danger.  Meanwhile  the  day 
broke.  The  gardens  and  fields  looked  as  if  covered 
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with  snow  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  Twenty  acres 
of  wheat,  68  of  buckwheat,  14  of  barley,  95  of 
oats,  were  totally  destroyed  and  smitten  into  the 
soil.  Not  one  stalk  was  visible,  only  a  thistle  here 
and  there.  The  food  for  the  cattle  and  nearly  all 
our  vegetable  provision  for  the  winter,  were  lost. 
The  fruit-trees  in  the  gardens  were  mourning,  de- 
prived of  the  greater  part  of  their  fruits.  Twelve 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  panes  were  destroyed.  The 
pieces  of  ice  were  so  large  that  more  than  2000  tiles 
were  smashed  to  pieces.  The  rain  pouring  in  through 
the  broken  roof,  dissolved  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
at  many  places.  Our  damage  amounted  to  6354 
thalers  (953?.  6s.)  Hundreds  of  smaller  and  larger 
birds  were  lying  killed  in  our  gardens  and  ponds. 
A  great  owl  was  found  with  its  prey,  a  mouse,  in  its 
beak.  With  all  the  misery  we  were  witnessing,  we 
could  not  be*  thankful  enough  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  calamity  had  happened  in  the  night.  If  it 
had  struck  our  children  in  the  fields,  undoubtedly 
lives  would  have  been  lost.  We  have  experienced 
this  time  that  'it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.'  But  we  also  were  per- 
mitted to  experience  what  a  child  of  God  may  feel 
in  the  midst  of  distress.  The  grace  of  the  Merciful 
One  shone  through  the  wrath^of  the  Most  Holy  One. 
A  beautiful  rainbow  was  coming  up  the  horizon,  but  to 
my  eyes  it  was  not  yet  visible.  It  was  impossible  to 
me  to  give  out  our  usual  weekly  hymn,  '  Now  praise 
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ye  all  the  Lord,'  at  the  morning  prayers.  More 
congenial  to  my  feelings  was  the  hymn — 

'  Because  gone  up  above  my  head, 

My  great  transgressions  be, 
And  as  a  weighty  burden  they 
.  Too  heavy  are  for  me, 

Forsake  me  not,  0  Lord ;  my  God, 

Far  from  me  never  be  ! 
0  Lord,  Thou  my  salvation  art, 
Haste  to  give  help  to  me  ! ' 

According  to  our  Bible  calendar,  we  had  to  read 
Joshua  x.,  where  it  is  reported  how  the  Amorites 
were  smitten  by  the  hail.  My  tears  all  but  prevented 
me  from  confessing  our  sins  and  entreating  for  grace. 
We  could  not  overcome  our  fright  all  the  day  long ; 
every  member  of  our  body  trembled.  I  wanted  to 
perpetuate  the  impression  that  was  leading  us  towards 
contrition.  I  therefore  walked  about  in  the  ruined 
gardens  and  fields  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day.  At  the  evening  prayers  we  again  could  sing, 
'  Now  praise  ye  all  the  Lord.'  And  when  the  text, 
'  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of 
God,'  sounded  into  our  hearts,  I  could  ejaculate, 
'  I  am  continually  with  Thee ;  Thou  hast  holden  me 
by  my  right  hand.' " 

Mr.  Georgi's  contrite  submission  under  the  chas- 
tising hand  of  (rod  did  not  degenerate  into  a  merely 
passive  state  of  mind.  Immediately  all  hands  were 
put  to  work  to  recover  the  damage  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible; 167?.  8s.  were  paid  back  by  the  insurance 
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company.  Mr.  Georgi's  friends  at  Bremen  sent  in 
6$?. ;  the  Dusseldorf  Government  granted  30?. ; 
from  Basle  121.  11s.  came  in,  and  18?.  from  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Maine,  and  150?.  from  other  places ;  while 
Mr.  Georgi  travelled  to  Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  and 
before  the  year  drew  to  its  close  5000  thalers  (750?.) 
were  recovered.  Still  204?.  were  wanting.  "Now 
hard  days  came  on,"  Mr.  Georgi  writes.  "I  had 
to  pay  80?.  8s.  to  buy  90  bushels  of  rye  and  25 
bushels  of  wheat,  to  sow  our  fields  with.  I  wanted 
every  week  20?.  5s.  for  bread  and  porridge.  I  had  to 
pay  18?.  8s.  for  fuel  for  baking;  37?.  4s.  for  oats, 
barley,  and  beans ;  22?.  Is.  for  potatoes ;  92?.  14s.  for 
oil.  With  the  exception  of  the  wood  and  the  oil, 
all  these  articles  used  in  other  years  to  be  provided 
from  our  own  produce.  It  seemed  quite  impossible 
to  get  through  the  winter ;  yet  we  got  through.  The 
Lord  is  great,  and  His  name  is  great." 

That  same  year  the  account  of  the  Establishment 
closed  with  1930?.  cash  in  hand,  and  the  debt,  with 
interest,  which  in  1847  amounted  to  about  4000?., 
was  diminished  to  2273?. ! 

Such  figures  are  something  more  than  mere  dry 
statistics.  They>  show  what  a  good  Christian  man, 
in  spite  of  the  most  trying  disasters,  may  attain  by 
combining  praying  and  working  in  due  proportion. 

But  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  befell  that  good 
man  was  still  in  store.  His  excellent  wife,  who, 
like  a  heroine,  had  fought  their  noble  battle  by  his 
side,  died  in  1858.  Her  strength  at  last  broke  down 
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under  the  weight  of  her  labour.  I  can  scarcely 
restrain  myself  from  copying  Mr.  Georgi's  touching 
account  of  his  beloved  partner's  last  moments.  It 
then  became  evident  with  what  an  amount  of  cordial 
conscientious  love  she  had  served  her  Saviour  in  con- 
ducting the  management  of  that  extensive  house- 
hold. "How  often,"  Mr.  Georgi  writes,  "when  her 
servants  by  their  refractory  conduct  would  make  her 
life  an  insupportable  burden,  was  she  found  taking 
refuge  in  a  corner,  to  draw  fresh  support  from 
prayer!  How  often  would  she  rise  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  steal  to  the  girl's  dormitory,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  all  was  right  there,  and  that  none  of  the 
girls  had  taken  advantage  of  the  sleep  of  the  sur- 
veying women ! "  Her  last  breath  was  a  prayer  for 
the  children,  and  those  who  had  to  care  for  them. 
Her  death  was  a  heavy  blow  for  poor  Mr.  Georgi. 
After  this  it  was  visible  that  his  life's  joy  and 
strength  were  gone.  He  continued  doing  his  Master's 
work  as  faithfully  as  ever,  but  eagerly  craving  to  get 
home.  Within  three  years  he  followed  his  beloved 
companion  to  her  heavenly  dwelling.  He  died  in 
peace  on  the  6th  of  February,  1861,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  useful  and  active  life.  . 

He  left  the  Establishment  in  a  state  which,  while  it 
evinced  the  self-sacrificing  faithfulness  he  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Establishment  with,  at  the 
same  time  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
able  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past.  We 
remember  that  in  1847,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Georgi 
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accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Institution,  the  actual 
debt  amounted  to  4533?.,  which  required  an  annual 
outlay  of  166?.  for  interest.  We  find  in  Mr.  Georgi's 
last  annual  Report,  that  of  1860,  that  this  debt  is  now 
reduced  to  600/.,  with  an  interest  at  3  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  property  of  the  Establishment  in 
cash,  which  in  1847  was  0,  amounted  in  1860  to 
3800?.,  with  an  interest  at  4  and  4J  per  cent.  Be- 
sides, the  landed  property  was  increased  with  the 
purchase  of  Overdyk  and  its  grounds  at  a  value  of 
563?. ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  premises,  owing  to 
the  fire  in  1851,  were  quite  new;  and  while  Mr. 
Georgi  in  1847  found  the  Institution  inhabited  by 
only  140  persons,  he  left  it,  at  his  death,  with  a 
population  of  300. 

Mr.  Georgi's  death  caused  great  perplexity  to  the 
curators.  Where  could  they  find  the  person  who  was 
able  and  willing  to  take  that  man's  place !  Two  years 
and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  Board  found  a  successor 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Imhausser,  who  entered  on  his  im- 
portant office  in  November,  1863.  During  the  interval 
the  management  of  the  Establishment  was  continued 
under  the  temporary  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  W.  Georgi,  the  deceased's  eldest  son,  who,  since 
1859,  had  stood  by  his  father's  side  in  his  character 
as  clergyman  of  the  Institution.  I  visited  Diisselthal 
in  January,  1863.  The  Rev.  Director  ad  interim  and 
his  consort  were  so  kind  as  to  guide  me  through  the 
whole  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  favour  me  with 
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the  desired  particulars  relating  to  its  history,  its 
organisation,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  education  of 
its  youthful  population  was  being  conducted.  I  now 
will,  in  my  turn,  take  my  reader  by  the  hand  and 
try  to  impart  to  him  the  impressions  received  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  on  my  visit  to  that  interesting 
Asylum. 


VI. 


A.   VISIT   TO   THE   THREE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 


IT  is  not  a  long  way  from  the  Dusseldorf  Eailway 
Station  to  Dusselthal.  We  may  walk  it  at  our  ease 
in  half  an  hour's  time.  We  follow  the  beautiful 
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avenue  that  fringes  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and, 
after  having  crossed  the  railway,  we  proceed  in  an 
easterly  direction.  We  find  ourselves  on  a  plain 
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covered  with  arable  land.  No  hill,  no  grove  is 
visible.  Only  at  a  mile's  distance  directly  before  us 
we  notice  the  tops  of  trees  overshadowing  a  cluster 
of  houses.  That  is  Diisselthal.  The  way  that  leads 
up  to  it  through  the  field  is  rather  monotonous,  and 
very  sandy.  The  acres  to  left  and  right  are  Dtisselthal 
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property.  Having  approached  to  within  a  stone- 
throw  from  the  place,  we  notice  that  our  path  expands 
into  a  broad,  tolerably  well-paved  carriage-road.  It 
leads  through  a  little  group  of  four  white-plastered, 
two-storied  houses,  two  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  at 
a  small  distance  we  observe  the  gate  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which  is  encircled  by  a  stone  wall. 

These  four  houses  outside  the  gate  were  at  the 
time  of  Count  von  der  Recke's  directorship  the  abode 
of  the  Jewish  proselytes.  They  now  form  a  portion 
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of  the  Boys'  Establishment.  The  first  building  to 
the  left  is  occupied  by  fifteen  boys,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  young  man  whose  title  is  "  Brother." 
A  portion  of  this  building  is  also  occupied  by 
the  third  Teacher  of  the  Establishment,  who  has 
the  supervision  of  these  four  boys'  families  out- 
side the  gate.  Opposite  this  house,  to  the  right,  is 
the  dwelling  of  the  Steward  and  his  family.  The  two 
other  houses  contain  three  boys'  families,  each  under 
the  control  of  a  Brother.  The  inside  of  these  family 
houses  is  simple,  but  answers  the  purpose.  There 
is  a  dining-room,  a  room  for  the  Brother,  a  washing- 
room,  a  dormitory,  &c.  A  little  garden,  adorned 
with  an  arbour,  graces  the  front  of  each  house,  and 
old  and  young  fruit-trees  offer  their  refreshing  dain- 
ties in  summer. 

The  gate — which  bears  the  inscription,  /  will  look 
to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trem- 
bleth  at  my  word — is  an  indifferent  building,  and  so 
are  the  two  houses  that  form  its  wings.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  outside  of  this  place  shows  that  it  once 
was  a  convent.  Owing  to  the  rather  dull,  prison-like 
impression  which  we  obtain  before  entering,  we  are  the 
more  agreeably  surprised  when  we  have  got  in.  We 
find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  small  village,  fenced 
in  on  one  side  by  the  river,  the  Diissel,  and  on 
its  three  other  sides  by  a  stone  wall.  Within  this 
spacious  enclosure  we  observe  the  various  buildings 
that  form  the  Establishment,  an  extensive  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden,  and  fifty  acres  of  arable  land.  The 
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gate  through  which  we  have  entered  is  opposite  to  a 
row  of  houses.  Between  the  gate  and  those  houses 
is  a  large  square  yard,  overshaded  by  about  fifty 
trees.  This  is  the  excellent  playground  for  the  boys. 
On  the  left  wing  of  that  row  of  houses  a  three- 
storied  building  lifts  its  roof  above  the  rest.  Some 
of  its  rooms  are  occupied  by  boys'  families,  some  by 
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the  bookbinder,  some  by  the  shoemaker,  &c.  A  por- 
tion of  the  second  story  used  to  be  the  dwelling  of 
the  late  Mr.  Georgi.  The  third  story  contains  the 
dwelling-rooms  of  the  first  and  second  teachers,  an 
infirmary  and  bed  rooms,  and  the  apartments  for 
the  tailoring  business.  The  other  buildings  contain 
the  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  schoolrooms,  dining- 
rooms,  kitchen,  bakery,  &c.  The  last  one,  on  the 
left,  is  the  "female  servants'  establishment."  This 
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house  is  occupied  by  such  girls  as,  in  consequence  of 
their  age,  have  left  the  asylum,  but  still  want  some 
further  education  to  be  fit  for  domestic  service.  It 
is  also  a  receiving-place  for  such  pupils  as  are  sent 
back  by  their  mistresses  because  of  weakness  or  want 
of  ability.  The  Establishment  does  not  allow  pupils 
who  once  have  left  to  return.  But  if  some  should 


The  Girls'  House. 

lose  their  situation  without  their  fault,  and  not  be 
able  to  find  a  new  one  at  once,  this  house  offers  them 
a  pied  d  terre  till  a  new  situation  is  provided. 

We  pass  through  a  gate,  and  find  ourselves  at 
the  entrance  of  a  second  square  yard,  enclosed  by 
a  wall. 

This  is  the  Girls'  Establishment,  which  is  entirely 
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separated  from  the  boys'  house.  We  notice  a  two- 
storied  building,  which  forms  a  right  angle  with 
another  one.  Before  it  lies  a  spacious  play-yard, 
which  we  cross  in  order  to  enter  the  beautiful  orchard 
and  flower-garden.  This  lovely  spot  occupies  about 
2£  acres  of  ground.  Here  is  the  dwelling  of  five 
girls'  families,  which  are  superintended  by  five  "  sis- 
ters" and  three  assistant-sisters.  In  summer-time 
the  girls  are  occupied  in  the  garden  or  in  the  fields 
outside  the  Establishment;  in  winter  they  keep  in 
doors,  engaged  in  knitting,  sewing,  washing,  &c.  Each 
family  has  its  own  apartments,  and  keeps  its  own 
household  strictly  separated  from  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring one.  At  school,  however,  and  in  their  sports, 
the  children  of  the  different  families  mix  together. 

Passing  through  the  gate  again,  and  re-entering 
the  first  square,  we  observe  to  the  right  the  Farming 
Establishment.  Its  spacious  apartments  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  farmer  of  the  Institution  and  his 
family,  two  cowherds,  one  shepherd,  five  labourers, 
and  their  families.  The  building  presents  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe.  To  right  and  left  are  the  barns  and 
stables  for  about  36  cows  and  oxen,  25  pigs,  8  horses, 
3  donkeys,  and  about  250  sheep.  The  second  floors 
are  the  stores  for  the  produce  of  about  1300  acres  of 
land. 

Crossing  the  square  and  walking  towards  the  south 
we  arrive  at  the  chapel,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  fire  of  1851.  Before  that  time  divine  service 
was  held  in  a  hall  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  main 
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building.     This  place  was  very  close  and  damp.     It 
caused  many  an  attendant  to  return  with  the  ague. 


The  Chapel. 

The  curators  dared  not  to  rebuild  a  similar  accom- 
modation for  that  purpose.  So  the  building  of  a 
regular  chapel  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  solemnly 
opened  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1853.  Steps  were  then 
taken  to  get  Diisselthal  acknowledged  as  a  parish 
of  the  National  Church.  These  proceedings  were 
crowned  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government  in 
1858,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Georgi  was  appointed  as  its 
first  clergyman,  with  an  annual  Government  grant 
of  45£.  towards  his  salary. 

This  extensive   place  is   inhabited   by  270   indi- 
viduals,   of   whom    about    100    are    adult   persons, 
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including  30  young  men  who  are  being  trained  as 
schoolmasters  at  the  seminary. 

We  now  leave  Diisselthal,  and  walking  up  through 
the  fields  towards  the  south,  we  pay  a  visit  to  the 
mother-asylum  Overdyk,  with  which  Count  von  der 
Kecke  commenced  his  good  work  in  1819.  The 
nice  two-storied  house,  with  its  pretty  little  belfry 
on  its  roof,  which  we  see  peeping  out  through  a 
little  grove  of  high  poplars,  is  not  that  old  school- 
house  which  the  Count  obtained  from  his  father  for 
the  purpose.  This  building  was  burned  down  in  1852. 
The  calamity  was  all  the  more  distressing,  since  it 
was  caused  by  the  reckless  malignity  of  one  of  the 


Overdyk. 

pupils.     The  boy  had  been  at  the  asylum  for  five 
years,  and  always  behaved  well.     He  had  come  to 
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the  place  with  a  bill  stuck  on  his  back  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Wants  to  be  taken  into  the  Dusselthal 
Asylum."  The  Count,  who  then  still  was  the  director 
of  the  Establishment,  took  the  poor  fellow,  for  whose 
support  nobody  ever  paid  a  farthing.  He  was  put 
at  the  Overdyk  Establishment,  and  rewarded  his 
benefactor's  generosity  by  a  docile  and  orderly  con- 
duct. At  the  end  of  five  years  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  who  lived  near  Elberfeld.  His  father  urged 
him  to  require  his  confirmation  as  a  member  of  the 
Church,  that  he  might  leave  the  Asylum  and  become 
of  some  profit  to  his  parents.  The  clergyman  of  the 
Establishment  had  no  objection  to  this  desire,  and 
promised  the  boy  his  confirmation  at  Easter.  Three 
months  had  yet  to  elapse  before  that  term.  This 
seemed  rather  long  to  the  lad.  Another  boy  told  him 
that  he  could  easily  get  off  at  once,  if  he  would  burn 
down  the  place.  This  wicked  suggestion  struck  root 
in  the  unhappy  boy's  mind.  One  day,  in  January 
1852,  he  lights  a  match,  throws  it  into  the  hay-barn, 
and  runs  away.  The  whole  place  lay  in  ashes  within 
a  couple  of  hours.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost, 
but  it  was  no  easy  thing  at  once  to  obtain  shelter 
for  thirty  boys  in  the  middle  of  the  frosty  season. 
Nineteen  were  put  into  an  empty,  decaying  farm- 
house in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rest  were  sent  to 
Diisselthal.  The  condition  of  the  poor  nineteen  was 
very  trying  during  that  winter.  The  house  threat- 
ened to  be  blown  away  with  every  gale.  When  the 
wind  rose  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof  cracked,  the  straw 
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flew  away  from  under  the  tiles,  and  the  walls  got 
in  holes.  That  a  new  asylum  must  be  built  nobody 
could  doubt.  Mr.  Georgi,  who  scarcely  had  finished 
his  collection  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Diisselthal 
premises,  again  opened  up  the  same  fountains  which 
so  liberally  had  poured  in  their  contributions.  Nor 
was  this  second  appeal  without  success.  Count  von 
der  Eecke  gave  6QL,  and  made  the  Institution  a  pre- 
sent of  the  site.  Diisselthal  also  contributed  a  hand- 
some gift  from  its  last  year's  balance.  So  550?., 
the  amount  required  for  the  new  building,  was  col- 
lected within  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  before 
the  summer  of  1853  drew  to  its  close,  between  thirty 
and  forty  boys  again  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  well- 
built,  healthy,  and  comfortable  house. 

We  find  this  charming  place  peopled  by  thirty-four 
boys.  There  are  no  girls  here.  A  "Brother"  from 
Diisselthal  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  household. 
Another  Diisselthal  Brother  assists  him  as  a  school- 
master. The  boys  are  divided  into  two  separate 
families,  of  which  the  two  mentioned  "  Brothers "  are 
the  heads.  There  is  also  a  little  farming  connected 
with  this  place.  Two  cows  provide  it  with  butter  and 
milk.  A  couple  of  pigs  are  being  fattened  for  the 
winter.  During  the  summer  the  boys  work  in  the  gar- 
dens and  the  surrounding  fields.  Their  school-time 
then  only  lasts  three  hours :  in  winter  four.  The  rest 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  useful  work,  such  as  repairing 
clothes,  darning  stockings,  &c.  When  about  to  learn 
a  trade  the  boys  are  sent  up  to  Dusselthal. 
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On  returning  to  Dusselthal  we  may  call  at  Zoppen- 
briick,  its  second  auxiliary  asylum.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  Overdyk,  but  very  much  like  it.  It 
lodges  two  boys'  families,  one  of  twenty-two,  an- 
other of  twenty-three  boys,  and  one  girls'  family  of 
fifteen.  A  school-teacher  who  got  his  training  at 
the  Diisselthal  seminary  is  the  house-father  of  this 
place,  and  its  schoolmaster  at  the  same  time.  Two 
"Brothers"  and  a  "Sister"  assist  him  as  heads  of 
the  three  families. 

I  have  called  this  Establishment  a  small  village ; 
and  after  our  visit  to  the  three  places  I  think  my  readers 
will  not  blame  me  for  exaggeration.  We  find  a 
population  united  here  of  nearly  400  individuals, 
of  whom  272  are  children.  These  are  divided  into 
nineteen  families,  thirteen  being  boys'  and  six 
girls'  families.  There  is  scarcely  any  trade  for 
common  daily  use  which  is  not  represented.  With 
the  exception  of  your  hat,  you  may  get  every 
piece  of  your  dress  made  or  mended  here.  With 
the  exception'  of  wine  and  confections,  you  may 
obtain  every  ingredient  of  a  good  hearty  breakfast  or 
dinner.  If  you  want  to  read  books,  here  is  a  book- 
shop. If  you  want  to  publish  books,  here  is  a  print- 
ing-press. Nice  walks,  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
Establishment,  present  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
bodily  exercise.  A  company  of  "  Brothers "  and 
"  Sisters,"  excellent,  kind-hearted  people,  who  have 
devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  good  work,  afford  an 
abundant  choice  of  conversation  for  the  heart.  A 
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band  of  thirty  to  forty  young  men,  who  are  studying 
all  the  branches  of  popular  science  and  general 
information,  offers  a  wide  range  for  instructive  inter- 
course and  interesting  entertainment.  Their  quar- 
tets and  choruses  are  excellent;  their  performances 
on  the  piano,  the  organ,  and  the  violin,  are  worth 
hearing.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  as  a  pastor 
lives  among  this  happy  flock,  cares  for  the  important 
concerns  of  their  souls.  A  nice  chapel  every  Lord's 
day  unites  the  members  of  this  numerous  family 
under  the  blessed  sound  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  foot- 
stool of  Grace.  Indeed,  with  a  view  only  to  social 
intercourse  and  enjoyment  Diisselthal  might  be 
looked  at  as  a  place  where  one  might  wish  to  live 
and  to  die,  secluded  from  the  unhappy  world  without, 
and  thankful  for  the  benefits  of  the  happy  world 
within. 

But  Diisselthal  is  not  intended  to  be  a  place  for 
mere  social  enjoyment.  It  is  a  place  of  salvation. 
All  the  above-mentioned  labours  and  privileges  only 
tend  to  one  exclusive  object, — the  redemption  of 
lost  children  from  temporal  and  eternal  misery.  To 
contribute  towards  reaching  that  object  the  farmer 
tills  the  land,  the  tailor  plies  his  needle,  the  printer 
works  his  press,  the  young  schoolmaster  studies  his 
lessons,  and  the  clergyman  preaches  his  sermons. 
Though  enclosed  with  a  wall  like  a  convent,  Diissel- 
thal is  not  more  unlike  anything  than  a  convent.  The 
world  constantly  flows  in  and  out,  as  the  tide  of  the 
great  ocean  flows  in  and  out  the  estuary.  Education 
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for  high  ends,  and  with  no  idea  of  separation  from 
society  at  large,  is  the  result  here  aimed  at.    A  glance 


The  Farm  House. 

at  the  daily  life  at  Dusselthal,  as  it  may  be  known 
from  Mr.  Georgi's  reports  and  experiences,  will  show 
that  the  same  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and 
distress,  which  agitate  the  world  abroad,  move  this 
little  world  within,  and  that  the  same  awful  battle 
between  the  good  and  the  evil,  which  splits  the 
human  race  into  two  armies,  is  also  fought  out  in  this 
small  society  on  the  bank  of  the  Diissel. 


YII. 

ORGANISATION  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  —  EDUCATION  AND 
TNSTKUCTION  OP  THE  CHILDREN  - —  STATISTICS. 


HPHE  Asylum  being  a  thoroughly  Protestant  Insti- 
•*-  tutiou,  Roman  Catholic  children  are  not  accepted, 
unless  their  parents  or  tutors  expressly  declare  that 
they  want  them  to  be  trained  in  the  Protestant  creed. 
The  children  remain  in  the  house  till  they  are  con- 
firmed as  members  of  the  Church,  i.  e.,  till  they  have 
reached  their  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year.  The 
younger  ones  are  usually  taken  to  Overdyk  and 
Zoppenbruck.  They  finish  their  education  at  Diissel- 
thal.  As  it  has  been  found  that  the  support  of  a 
child  costs  the  Institution  50  thalers  (7/.  10s.)  a  year, 
the  annual  stipend  for  boarding  is  fixed  at  40  thalers 
(6?.),  for  the  older,  and  25  thalers  (31.  15s.)  for  the 
younger  ones.  Besides,  there  are  fifty  "  free  places  " 
for  children  who  pay  nothing.  They  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  such  individuals  or  commonalities  as  have 
shown  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  Institu- 
tion. The  articles  which  a  child  must  bring  with  it 
are :  1.  A  certificate  of  baptism.  2.  A  certificate  of 
health.  3.  A  certificate  of  inoculation.  4.  Two 
suits  of  coarse  stuff,  with  two  pairs  of  shoes.  5.  Four 
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new  linen  shirts.  6.  A  pair  of  wooden  clogs,  an 
apron,  stockings,  &c.  After  their  confirmation  the 
pupils  are  apprenticed  with  a  tradesmaster,  or  pro- 
vided with  situations  as  servants.  In  case,  however, 
this  should  prove  impossible,  the  parents  or  tutors 
are  bound  to  take  their  children  back. 

The  division  of  the  day  is  as  follows : — In  summer 
the  household  rises  at  4.30 ;  in  winter  at  5.30.  While 
the  children  are  dressing  the  beds  are  examined  and 
aired :  a  short  prayer  is  offered  up,  and  the  whole 
band  walks  down  to  the  school,  which  in  summer 
commences  at  5,  in  winter  at  6 :  worship  at  7.  The 
children  go  up  to  the  dormitories  at  7.15,  to  make 
their  beds,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  assistant 
Brother.  Breakfast  at  7.30 ;  school  from  8  to  10 ; 
labour  from  10  to  12,  mostly  in  the  fields ;  dinner 
12  to  12.30.  After  half  an  hour's  sporting,  labour 
commences  again  till  4  ;  playtime  till  5  ;  school  5  to 
7 ;  supper  at  7.  The  children  repair  to  the  school- 
room to  learn  their  lessons  till  the  clock  calls  them 
to  their  beds  at  9. 

The  condition  in  which  these  children  enter  the 
Establishment  is,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  very 
distressing.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  in 
the  most  wretched  state  as  to  the  body ;  their  blood 
is  poisoned;  scrofulous  diseases,  consumption,  ner- 
vous debility  are  their  usual  complaints.  They  have 
lived  from  their  childhood  like  savages,  in  stables,  in 
barns,  in  holes  dug  into  the  ground.  Many  of  them 
know  nothing  of  the  use  of  a  fork  or  spoon.  Some 
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of  them  never  slept  on  a  bed,  never  sat  on  a  chair. 
A  healthy  girl  of  twelve  was  brought  to  the  Estab- 
lishment one  day,  who  did  not  know  how  to  walk 
up  and  down  a  staircase.  Sin,  in  all  its  horrible 
ramifications,  both  secret  and  public,  is  spread  throug  h 
this  deplorable  company.  Theft,  falsehood,  perjury, 
hypocrisy,  perfidy,  impudence,  rank  foremost  in  the 
list  of  their  vices.  Most  of  them  are  stimulated  by 
an  all  but  irresistible  impulse  towards  vagabondism. 
When  the  first  rays  of  the  vernal  sun  illuminates  the 
fields  a  restlessness  is  noticeable  among  them,  similar 
to  the  tumultuous  stir  in  the  cages  of  a  zoological 
garden  at  feeding-time.  Of  religion  they  know 
scarcely  anything.  They  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
neither  pray  nor  say  a  hymn.  One  boy  of  eighteen 
and  a  girl  of  seventeen,  appeared  never  to  have  heard 
of  a  Saviour. 

I  should  commit  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of 
my  readers  were  I  to  give  a  picture  of  the  self-denial, 
patience,  and  humiliation  to  which  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters  have  frequently  to  submit  in  their  battle 
against  the  disgusting  and  nauseous  habits  of  those 
poor  creatures.  In  some  cases  it  is  even  danger- 
ous to  deal  with  them.  Strong  nerves  and  a  good 
deal  of  presence  of  mind  are  required  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  wickedness  of  their  behaviour,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  their  pernicious  plans.  One  day 
a  boy  of  twelve  was  brought  in,  who  by  his  gentle 
manners  and  kind  demeanour  won  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Greorgi  and  his  wife.  The  Brother  of  the  boys'  family, 
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however,  to  which  he  belonged,  complained  of  the 
excessive  vexations  with  which  that  boy  embittered 
his  life  all  the  day  long.  Mr.  Georgi  could  not  believe 
it,  and  thought  some  fault  must  lie  with  the  Brother. 
On  a  sudden,  however,  the  boy  ran  away.  He  was 
brought  back,  but  infected  with  a  contagious  disease. 
Before  it  was  known  he  infected  other  children. 
There  being  no  special  sick-room  for  such  invalids  at 
that  time,  he  was  sent  to  Fliedner's,  at  Kaiserswerth. 
Here  he  cheated  and  robbed  his  nurse.  Meanwhile 
a  room  was  furnished  at  Diisselthal.  He  was  put 
into  it  with  a  nurse,  specially  appointed  for  him 
only.  He  made  this  person's  life  a  hell.  One  morn- 
ing when  the  nurse  was  away  for  a  moment  to  fetch 
a  bath  the  boy  threw  his  lesson-book  into  the  fire ; 
then,  pulling  it  out  in  a  blaze,  he  threw  it  under  his 
bed.  Fortunately  the  nurse  came  back  in  time  to 
quench  the  flames.  After  his  recovery  he  continued 
tolerably  quiet  for  a  while ;  but  on  a  sudden  one  even- 
ing he  was  missed.  It  was  certain  that  he  must  be 
within  the  walls  of  the  Establishment.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  he  had  hid  himself  somewhere  in  a  corner, 
to  walk  out  in  the  morning,  when  the  gate  would 
be  unlocked.  Every  corner  of  the  large  place  was 
accurately  investigated,  but  in  vain.  So  it  was  re- 
solved upon  to  watch  him.  Four  persons  were  kept 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  during  the  night  till  day- 
break. Then  he  sneaked  out  of  his  lurking-hole, 
and  was  caught.  It  was  resolved  upon  to  send  liim 
back  to  his  father,  who  had  married  meanwhile,  and 
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kept  an  orderly  household.  Before  this  could  be 
carried  out  the  boy  changed  at  once,  as  from  a  wolf 
into  a  lamb.  He  became  one  of  the  most  obedient 
and  amiable  pupils  of  the  Establishment. 

Another  boy  of  nine  beat  the  former  in  the  art 
of  hypocrisy,  and  of  playing  bad  tricks.  When 
locked  up  in  his  bedroom  during  the  night  he  would 
break  through  the  window  and  run  away  in  his  night- 
dress. Not  till  after  many  days  was  he  brought  back. 
One  evening,  on  one  of  his  excursions,  he  entered  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church :  he  fell  asleep  in  one  of  the 
pews,  and  was  locked  up  by  the  sexton,  who  did  not 
know  that  there  was  anybody  in  the  church.  On 
awaking  about  midnight,  and  finding  himself  a 
prisoner,  he  proceeds  to  the  altar,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  "  eternal  lamp  "  lights  all  the  wax-candles.  The 
strong  and  sudden  shine  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
passengers,  and  in  a  trice  the  report  is  spread  through 
the  place  that  the  church  is  on  fire.  A  throng  of 
people  rushes  in,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  un- 
expected illumination.  Of  course  the  boy  is  laid 
hold  of,  and  examined.  Not  the  slightest  alarmed, 
he  tells  the  curious  bystanders  that  he,  having  fallen 
asleep  in  a  pew,  had  been  awakened  through  the  rays 
of  the  candles,  which  were  lighted  by  two  men,  who, 
being  scared  by  his  asking  them  what  they  were  about, 
had  fled  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  His  credulous 
hearers,  now  all  of  one  accord,  rush  up  the  steps 
to  run  after  the  two  sacrilegists,  while  the  boy, 
availing  himself  of  this  moment  of  confusion,  slips 
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through  the  door,  and  makes  off.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  characters  at  the  Establishment. 
Having  won  the  heart  of  the  Brother  by  his  meek- 
ness, obedience,  and  air  of  devotion,  he  robbed  him  of 
his  watch,  and  ran  away. 

^)ne  day  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  his  sister  of  ten, 
were  given  up  to  Mr.  Georgi  for  education.  Their 
stepmother  wrote:  "My  husband,  the  legal  father 
of  these  children,  was  a  general  in  the  Spanish  army, 

but  is  at  present  at ,  engaged  in  mining  works. 

We  have  fallen  back  as  to  our  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. As  long  as  my  husband  was  at  home  he 
conducted  the  education  of  the  children,  and  led 
them  in  the  way  of  honesty  and  piety.  In  this  he 
has  succeeded  with  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
who  causes  us  great  joy  and  satisfaction.  I  have 
permanently  been  with  the  children  since  our  mar- 
riage, and  gladly  taken  care  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  education."  On  one  occasion  she  finds  money 
missing  from  her  box.  This  circumstance  is  repeated 
several  times ;  the  deficit  soon  amounts  to  a  consider- 
able sum.  Suspecting  her  servants  she  takes  fresh 
ones.  One  day  the  little  girl  offers  a  comparatively 
large  sum  to  the  servant.  She  informs  her  mistress 
of  the  case.  The  children  are  examined,  but  deny 
everything.  Nor  could  the  mother  believe  that  they 
could  be  guilty,  as  they  were  always  so  kind  and 
orderly.  But  one  day  the  mother,  the  eldest  son, 
and  the  servant  all  take  ill  on  a  sudden.  They  are 
poisoned  and  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
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Through  medical  help  being  called  in  in  time  they 
recover.  But  the  servant  loses  all  the  hair  of 
her  head.  The  children  persist  in  denying  every- 
thing. The  poor  woman  is  in  despair,  and  so  is  her 
husband,  whom  she  informs  of  the  case.  She  hence- 
forth does  not  allow  the  children  to  be  one  moment 
out  of  sight.  One  day  she  takes  them  to  church. 
The  clergyman  happens  to  preach  about  poison- 
ing. The  boy  gets  uneasy  and  restless.  The  next 
day  he  confesses  the  whole  horrible  affair.  That  nice, 
kind-hearted,  affable  little  girl  had,  during  a  course 
of  three  years,  robbed  her  mother  of  several  little 
sums  altogether  amounting  to  40?.  This  money  was 
chiefly  spent  by  the  boy  with — prostitutes !  The 
girl  also  used  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  five 
bad  boys.  With  the  aid  of  his  wicked  companions 
the  boy  had  succeeded  in  getting  arsenic. 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  individuals 
who  constitute  the  juvenile  population  of  Diisselthal. 
To  be  able,  with  God's  help,  to  rescue  them  from 
perdition,  and  to  restore  them  as  useful  members  to 
society,  Mr.  Georgi  was  convinced  that  a  division 
into  separate  families,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Eauhe 
Haus  was  indispensable.  This  brought  him  into  the 
necessity  of  doubling  the  number  of  "overseers." 
He  changed  their  title  into  that  of  "  Brothers  "  and 
"Sisters."  He  wanted  to  give  the  children  the  im- 
pression of  being  members  of  a  family,  not  denizens 
of  a  prison.  He  was  very  particular  in  examining 
the  individuals  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  care  of  the 
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families.  None  of  them  was  appointed  without  having 
been  under  trial  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months.  As 
far  as  human  judgment  went  he  secured  to  the 
children  such  young  men  and  women  as  had  truly 
given  their  hearts  to  Christ  and  devoted  themselves 
body  and  soul  to  His  service.  To  scare  those 
whose  religion  only  consisted  in  cant  and  religious 
phrases,  he  made  the  way  of  living  as  plain  as 
possible,  put  it  under  the  strictest  control  and 
connected  it  with  constant  labour.  Persons  who 
wanted  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  pray  and  to  sing, 
but  not  to  work  and  to  suffer,  soon  quitted  the  place. 
In  the  midst  of  this  practical,  busy  life,  the  Gospel 
was  lifted  up  as  the  source  of  knowledge  and  strength, 
as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night.  The  lever  of  ambition  was  not  rejected,  nor 
was  the  sting  of  fear.  Rewards  were  assigned  to 
good  deeds  and  punishment  was  applied  to  the  dis- 
obedient or  neglectful.  Bodily  punishment,  however, 
was  strictly  prohibited  except  in  one  case, — when  a 
boy  should  carry  his  impudence  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  place  himself  face  to  face  opposite  the  Brother 
and  to  defy  him,  saying,  "  You  dare  not  beat  me, 
Mr.  Georgi  has  forbidden  you."  Of  course  nothing  but 
a  box  on  the  ear  could  be  in  its  place  here.  Ambition 
and  fear,  however,  were  only  made  use  of  as  leading, 
under  God's  blessing,  to  a  better  stimulus,  to  the 
only  true  principle,  the  love  of  Christ.  In  how  far 
Mr.  Georgi  succeeded  in  bringing  his  pupils  to 
that  height  of  moral  perfection  eternity  alone  will 
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show.  He  always  evinced  a  great  aversion  to  de- 
luding himself  and  others  with  too  sanguine  expecta- 
tions in  this  respect.  Still  many  a  striking  instance 
has  occurred  which  greatly  countenanced  him  in  his 
efforts,  and  convinced  him  that  his  work  was  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.  While  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
Mr.  Georgi's  Keports,  I  met  with  soine  touching 
cases  of  children  dying  in  peace  and  joy  through 
faith  in  a  sin-pardoning  Eedeemer.  In  the  list  of 
pupils  who  have  left  the  Establishment  several  indi- 
viduals occur,  whose  life  proves  that  they  bear  the 
name  of  Christ  not  in  vain. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  this 
scheme  of  education  depended  upon  the  fitness  and 
ability  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters.  As  to  the  former, 
Mr.  Georgi  met  with  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
desired  persons.  One  great  disadvantage  was  con- 
nected with  that  situation ;  it  held  out  no  prospect 
for  the  future ;  it  never  would  lead  to  any  settled 
position  in  society.  To  remove  this  obstacle  Mr. 
Georgi  started  a  normal  school,  or  seminary,  for 
training  schoolmasters.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  by  -which  this 
seminary  was  acknowledged  as  a  legal  institution  in 
the  State  for  educating  National  School  teachers. 
A  fair  opportunity  was  now  opened  up  to  the  Brothers 
of  making  their  way  towards  settling  in  society. 
Having  served  the  Establishment  for  three  years, 
and  after  a  successful  examination,  a  Brother  is 
entitled  to  enter  the  seminary  and  to  obtain  free 
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board,  clothing,  and  instruction,  till  he  passes  his 
examination   as  a   National   School  teacher.      This 
measure  perfectly  answered  its  purpose.    Plenty  of 
Christian  young  men  henceforth  applied  for  situa- 
tions as  Brothers.     They  have  a  salary  of  4Z.  10s. 
During  the  three  years  of  their  service  they  obtain 
preparatory  instruction    four    hours    a    day,   while 
the  boys  are  at   school.      The   seminary,  which  is 
capable   of   lodging    thirty-five  to  forty  pupils,   is 
always  full.     Young  men,  who  are  not  Brothers,  are 
also  admitted,  room  permitting,  but  at  an  annual 
payment  of  11.  10s.     Thus  while  the  Establishment 
is  helped  out  of  a  difficulty  the  State   is  at  the 
same  time  greatly  profited.   The  support  and  instruc- 
tion of   thirty   young   school-teachers   at   a  Koyal 
seminary    cost    the    Prussian    Government    1350/. 
Here  they  cost  nothing.     During  the  six  years  since 
the    acknowledgment    of    the    seminary  by  Royal 
sanction  in  1856,  this  Institution  has  provided  the 
Prussian    people    with   about    150    well -instructed 
schoolmasters,  and  saved  the  Government  an  outlay 
of  nearly  6800J.     It  also  is  obvious  that  the  young 
men  trained    at  this    seminary  have   considerable 
advantages  over  those  trained   at  the  Eoyal  semi- 
naries.    With  a  thoroughly  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  school-teaching  they  combine  a  practical 
experience   of  training  and  dealing  with  children, 
such  as  only  can  be  obtained  during  three  years' 
service  at  a  populous  asylum  like  Diisselthal.  Besides, 
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to  impart  to  these  young  men  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  importance,  the  object,  the  dangers,  the 
privileges,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  calling 
of  a  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Georgi  held  every  month  a 
general  meeting  with  them  and  with  their  teachers, 
at  which  all  the  chief  topics  relating  to  this  branch 
of  science  were  freely  discussed. 

An  institution  provided  with  such  powers,  and 
conducted  in  such  a  spirit,  cannot  but  promise 
gratifying  results.  Still  Christian  carefulness  does 
not  stop  here.  Mr*.  Georgi  was  very  conscientious 
and  cautious  in  choosing  the  individuals  with  whom 
his  pupils  were  to  be  apprenticed.  Accurate  informa- 
tion was  taken  by  the  clergymen  of  the  respective 
parishes  as  to  the  character  and  the  domestic  life 
of  the  tradesmasters.  Then  a  contract  was  signed 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  To-day  the  following  contract  has  been  settled 
between  Mr.  Georgi,  as  a  Director  of  the  Keformatory, 
Diisselthal,  and  Mr.  N.,  tailor,  with  consent  of  the 
apprentice  B. : 

"  1.  The  Director  gives  up  the  said  B.,  who 
hitherto  was  a  pupil  of  the  Keformatory,  to  Mr.  N., 
for  learning  the  tailoring  business  during  an 

apprenticeship  of years,  and  pledges  himself  to 

use  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  that  the  said 
apprentice  may  duly  serve  out  his  time,  without, 
however,  being  bound  to  pay  damage. 

"2.  The  apprentice  has  been  provided  with  the 
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required  outfit  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  has  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other 
respect  any  further  claims  on  the  Establishment. 

"  3.  Mr.  N.  takes  upon  himself  the  obligation  of 
instructing  the  apprentice  thoroughly  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  tailoring  business  within  a  period  of 

years ;  of  taking  him  during  that  time  under  his 

Christian  discipline  and  care  as  a  father ;  of  making 
him  regularly  attend  divine  service  at  church  and 
the  Sunday-schools,  to  read  the  Bible  every  day  and 
to  exercise  himself  in  all  Christian  virtues,  that  he 
may  become  not  only  a  useful  citizen  on  earth  but 
also  a  saved  citizen  of  Heaven. 

"  4.  The  apprentice  B.  who,  as  a  co-contractor, 
signs  this  document,  pledges  himself  to  continue 
faithfully  and  punctually  during  his  apprenticeship 
to  bestow  all  his  energy  and  zeal  upon  learning  the 
tailoring  business ;  to  pay  all  his  attention  to  the 
profit  of  his  master,  and  to  prevent  every  damage 
so  far  as  will  be  in  his  power.  He  also  promises  to 
his  master  and  mistress,  that,  as  a  Christian  young 
man,  he  will,  in  all  equitable  requirements,  show 
them  punctual  obedience,  kindness,  faithfulness, 
charity,  discretion,  affability,  and  politeness.  He 
furthermore  binds  himself  never  to  go  out  without 
permission,  to  give  up  occasional  fees  to  his  master, 
and  to  consider  him  and  the  Director  of  the  Establish- 
ment as  his  superiors.  Finally,  he  promises  that  he 
will  fill  up  the  rest  of  his  Sunday-time  with  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  useful  books;  that  he  will 
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avoid  the  company  of  persons  whose  conversation  is 
not  good  for  him  ;  that  he  will  consider  the  brevity 
of  time  and  the  awful  sequels  of  a  life  not  spent  in 
devotion  to  God ;  that  he  will  not  only  abstain  from 
giving  a  bad  example  to  the  children  of  his  master, 
but  also  try  to  lead  them  on  by  his  good  example. 

"  5.  Mr.  N.  binds  himself  to  give  to  the  apprentice 
B.,  during  his  apprenticeship,  due  board  and  lodging, 
an  orderly  dress,  the  required  washing  and  mending 
of  clothes,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  his  own 
child. 

"  6.  Mr.  N.  also  promises  that,  due  zeal  having 
been  shown  by  his  apprentice,  he  will  every  week 
grant  him  a  small  compensation ;  not  to  give  him 
this  money  however,  but  to  write  the  amount  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  not  to  pay  it  out  until  the  apprentice 
will  enter  the  military  service  or  have  finished  his 
apprenticeship. 

"7.  In  case  of  complaints  on  either  part  the 
Director  of  the  Establishment  will  be  acknowledged 
as  arbiter  and  judge.  If  he  should  not  be  able  to 
settle  the  question,  both  the  master  and  the  appren- 
tice will  submit  to  such  paragraphs  of  the  Prussian 
General  Regulations  for  service  and  servants  as  will 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  case." 

I  have  translated  the  whole  of  this  excellent 
document,  as  it  better  lays  open  Mr.  Georgi's  heart 
than  the  most  eloquent  eulogy  would.  Still  Mr. 
Georgi  was  quite  aware  that  to  sign  a  contract  is  one 
tiling,  and  to  carry  it  out  faithfully  is  another.  The 
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most  excellent  promises  written  on  paper  are  but 
tinsel  if  not  written  in  the  heart.  Mr.  Georgi  found 
that  the  information  which  he  obtained  from  the 
clergymen  about  their  parishioners  was  not  always 
correct.  Many  ministers  never  see  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  parishioners  but  in  their  Sunday  dress. 
Many  also  hesitate  to  give  a  true  character  of  those 
whose  vengeance  they  dread  as  much  as  they  dis- 
approve of  their  conduct.  Mr.  Georgi  understood 
that  he  had  to  look  through  his  own  eyes.  So  he 
appointed  an  able  and  trustworthy  man  as  an 
itinerant  agent  (Diaspora-Pfleger),  who  has  no  other 
business  than  to  travel  through  the  country  all  the 
year  round  with  the  special  object  of  visiting  the 
apprentices,  of  ascertaining  their  condition  at  their 
respective  situations,  and  of  searching  out  such 
tradesmasters  as  enjoy  a  good  reputation  in  the 
places  of  their  residence.  This  measure  had  the 
desired  effect.  A  direct  and  uninterrupted  corre- 
spondence is  thus  being  kept  up  between  the  Director 
and  his  pupils  abroad.  A  faithful  husbandman  not 
only  is  content  with  having  sown  his  seed,  but  also 
continues  caring  for  the  ears  that  spring  up,  lest, 
while  men  sleep,  the  enemy  should  come  and  sow 
tares. 

I  must  close  my  account  of  this  important  Institu- 
tion and  of  the  work  of  a  man,  of  whom  in  truth  it  may 
be  said  that  "  by  faith  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
With  grateful  feelings  Prussia  may  point  at  Count 
von  der  Kecke,  who,  through  faith  in  an  Almighty 
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Saviour,  and  in  the  fulness  of  compassionate  love, 
founded  Diisselthal  as  a  monument  of  the  power  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  with  no  less  grateful  feelings  both 
Prussia  and  the  Count  may  stand  by  the  grave  of 
Mr.  Georgi  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Establishment, 
and  bless  the  memory  of  that  man,  who,  with  a  love 
which  did  not  refuse  to  sacrifice  itself  for  its  object, 
saved  that  monument  from  ruin  and  made  it  a 
permanent  blessing  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  the 
whole  kingdom. 

STATISTICS. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Establishment,  in  1819, 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  Georgi,  in  1861,  about  2200 
children  have  been  supported  and  trained  at  the 
three  houses,  viz.,  1012  during  the  Count's  director- 
ship, and  1046  during  that  of  Mr.  Georgi,  while 
about  150  may  be  calculated  for  the  two  years  (1846 
and  1847),  of  which,  owing  to  the  Count's  invalidity, 
no  Reports  are  existent.  The  number  of  children 
which  every  year  are  taken  in  averages  between  60 
and  70.  At  the  beginning  of  1863  the  number  of 
children  under  training  was  272 :  105  boys  and  72 
girls  being  at  Diisselthal;  45  boys  and  15  girls  at 
Zoppenbriick,  and  35  boys  at  Overdyk. 

The  financial  administration  of  Diisselthal  and 
that  of  Zoppenbriick  are  combined ;  that  of  Overdyk 
is  kept  separate.  According  to  Mr.  Georgi's  last 
Report  (1860)  the  income  of  Overdyk  was  126?. ; 
the  expenditure,  138?.  9s.  Owing  to  a  surplus  of  the 
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account  of  the  year  before  of  247.  8s.  a  balance  was 
left  of  117.  19s.  The  income  of  Diisselthal  and 
Zoppenbriick  was  33307.,  which,  with  the  preceding 
year's  balance  at  457.  3*.,  amounted  to  33857.  3*. 
The  expenditure  was  22667.  12*.,  so  that  a  balance 
was  left  of  6187.  8s.  On  the  income  page,  among 
others  the  following  sums  occur  : — From  benevolent 
friends,  1557.  8s. ;  from  the  King  and  Queen  (annual 
subscription),  307. ;  from  collections  in  the  Rhine 
Province  and  Westphalia,  11297. ;  from  sums  paid  for 
boarding  the  children,  9707. ;  from  pupils  of  the 
seminary  for  boarding,  1557.;  from  the  sale  of 
periodicals  and  books,  2757.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
printing-office  and  bookshop  cost  1927.  The  collect- 
ing caused  an  expenditure  of  1007.  The  salaries 
amounted  to  4317.  Mr.  Georgi's  salary  was  only  907. 
The  expenditure  of  the  farm  amounted  to  3477. ;  that 
of  the  trades'  offices  to  2607. 
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How  PASTOR  BEAM  PREPABED   THE  FOUNDATION  OF  HIS 
SOCIETY. 


A  MONG  the  various  causes  of  pauperism,  there  is 
•^-  one  which  we  prefer  ignoring,  because  it  does 
not  do  us  much  credit.  It  is  our  want  of  charity. 
It  is  something  in  us  of  that  spirit  which  spoke 
through  the  mouth  of  the  first  vagabond,  when  he 
said,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  Of  course  we 
cannot  be  everybody's  keepers.  There  are  wretches 
whom  it  is  no  use  trying  to  keep,  except  in  prisons. 
There  are  such  incorrigibly  lazy  lubbers  as  will  never 
learn  to  try  to  keep  themselves,  as  long  as  they  see 
you  trying  it.  No  doubt,  the  wisest  charity  that  can 
be  shown  to  them  is  to  leave  them  alone,  to  allow 
them  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  own  folly. 

Still  there  are  thousands  of  poor  unhappy  fellow- 
beings,  whom  we  should  and  could  keep  if  we  would, 
and  yet  whom  we  allow  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
down  into  the  abyss  of  temporal  and  eternal  misery. 
I  mean  the  countless  offspring  of  those  wretched 
parents,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  keep  from  destruc- 
tion. If  we  cannot  save  those  parents,  we  should  at 
least,  as  much  as  is  in  our  power,  prevent  them  from 
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training  an  alarmingly  numerous  generation  in  their 
principles,  their  habits,  and  their  art.  It  is  true 
this  duty  has  been  long  felt  by  the  philanthropists 
of  Christian  Europe,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
Keformatories,  Poor-schools,  Asylums,  and  other 
Establishments  for  training  the  children  of  the 
vagabond  and  the  outcast,  prove  that,  notwith- 
standing that  iniquity  hath  abounded,  yet  the  love 
of  some  amongst  us  had  not  waxed  cold.  But 
those  establishments,  monuments  of  honour  as  they 
are  to  the  charity  of  their  founders  and  supporters, 
at  the  same  time  betoken  that  sad  spirit  of  un- 
charitableness  that  has  pervaded  our  Christian  world 
in  general ;  and  not  of  uncharitableness  only,  but  of 
pride,  which  scorns  to  stoop  down  to  the  low  and  the 
needy ;  of  selfishness  which,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  fully 
its  own  ease  and  comforts,  shuts  its  door  upon  those 
who  have  no  ease  and  no  comforts  at  all. 

Why  should  there  exist  such  things  as  asylums 
and  training  establishments  for  poor  children  in  a 
Christian  land  ?  It  is  true,  some  children  are  so 
thoroughly  degenerated  and  so  unmanageable,  that 
their  training  is  utterly  impossible  except  within  the 
walls  of  some  prisonlike  building.  But  their  number 
is  comparatively  very  small,  and  a  few  reforma- 
tories would  suffice  to  meet  their  case.  But  why, 
at  so  many  places  all  over  Christian  Europe,  should 
a  few  compassionate,  kind-hearted  individuals — at  so 
much  toil  and  trouble,  and  with  endless  running  to 
and  fro  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  hopefully  praying 
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God,  and  often  hopelessly  praying  men — try  to 
bring  together  as  many  pounds  and  pence,  as  will 
suffice  to  build  and  support  an  establishment  for 
the  training  of  a  number  of  children,  who  might 
be  trained  in  our  own  families  quite  as  well,  nay 
much  better  ?  Suppose  we,  masters  of  families,  took 
each  of  us  one  such  abandoned  poor  child,  only  one, 
into  our  houses  ?  All  the  asylums  of  Europe  would 
be  superseded  at  once.  You  would  hardly  feel  it  in 
your  daily  expenditure,  and  society  would  have  a 
heavy  burden  taken  from  its  shoulders.  Why,  in 
many  cases,  the  adoption  of  such  a  child  might  even 
be  considered  a  privilege  to  those  adopting.  In  this 
house,  for  instance,  lives  a  married  couple,  who,  for 
years,  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  realising  of  their 
parental  hopes,  and  already  have  almost  wholly 
relinquished  lively  expectation.  How  delighted 
would  they  be,  if  they  had  to  treble  their  annual 
expenditure  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  nursery,  and 
to  pay  for  toys,  and  for  schools,  and  for  carriages, 
from  the  young  master's  pony-cart  to  the  baby's  per- 
ambulator! A  few  doors  farther  on  lives  a  single 
lady,  to  whom  it  is  a  real  study,  all  the  year  round, 
how  to  get  her  spare  rooms  filled  with  guests,  and  her 
time  made  up  with  amusement.  And  opposite  lives 
a  family,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  carried 
three,  four  children  to  the  grave,  and  erected  stone 
monuments  on  the  little  tombs;  but  they  never 
thought  of  such  thing  as  taking  living  monuments 
under  the  hospitable  roof,  in  memory  of  the  deceased 
VOL.  n.  Q 
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darlings.  And  next  door  lives  another  family,  which 
can  only  point  to  one  or  two  children,  and  would  be 
so  delighted  if  it  could  but  point  to  six  ;  but  to  which 
it  never  occurred  that  the  half-dozen  might  easily  be 
made  up  by  a  choice  froiA  the  foundling-house  or  from 
the  huts  of  the  widows. 

I  know  that  many  objections  might  be  made  to 
this  theory,  both  by  political  economists  and  wise 
pedagogues.  It  would  encourage  proletarianism,  and 
hold  out  a  premium  to  immorality.  It  would  give 
an  education  to  the  poor  children  far  too  high  for 
their  destiny  in  this  world.  It  would  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  children  of  the  families,  and  cause 
a  strange  confusion  among  the  ranks  and  classes  into 
which  society  must  be  divided.  I  know  all  these 
objections  and  many  more.  Nor  do  I  deny  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  them.  But  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  them  touches  upon  the  true  reason  of  our 
refusal  to  adopt  strange  children.  Let  us  be  honest, 
and  confess  we  don't  like  it.  We  will  rather  support 
a  dozen  of  them  at  an  Establishment  than  take  one 
into  our  own  house.  We  are  prepared  to  suffer  con- 
tinuous trouble  and  pain  day  and  night  for  a  child 
of  our  own,  even  though  it  should  reward  us  with 
ungratefulness,  and  threaten  to  turn  out  a  cause  of 
parental  grief  in  later  days.  But  to  take  upon  our- 
selves the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  caring  for 
somebody  else's  child,  even  though  it  should  be 
likely  to  turn  out  very  successful — this  is  a  height 
of  charity  which  few  arrive  at.  Such  is  human 
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nature.  It  is  a  beautiful  commandment  that  we 
should  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves ;  but  Chris- 
tendom will  have  to  learn  a  great  deal  before  it  can 
be  said  to  understand  that  commandment. 

Establishments  for  poor  children  are  left  as  the 
chief  means  to  check  the  increase  of  pauperism. 
But  Establishments  also  have  their  drawbacks.  First, 
they  are  too  expensive,  and  there  are,  in  consequence, 
too  few  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
too  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  fruit  they  yield. 
When  a  child  gets  board,  lodging,  clothing,  good 
training,  and  school  teaching  for  from  11.  to  81.  a  year, 
as  is  the  case  at  many  Establishments  in  Germany, 
nobody  will  call  that  a  too-expensive  education.  But 
Establishments  are  too  .expensive  in  proportion  to 
the  supporting  power  which  can  usually  be  made 
available.  Most  people  think  they  are  doing  their 
Christian  duty  pretty  fairly  if  they  subscribe  a  few 
shillings  a  year  to  one  or  two  institutions  of  that  kind. 
An  increase  of  the  number  of  Establishments  in  one 
and  the  same  country  or  district  is  thus  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  One  would  rather  enlarge  the 
existing  Establishments.  But  the  larger  the  Estab- 
lishment the  worse  it  works.  An  Establishment 
which  contains  from  fifty  to  seventy  children — and 
this  surely  is  only  a  small  one  —  however  well 
managed,  cannot  help  being  something  unnatural 
in  many  respects.  Nature  seldom  puts  more  than 
twelve  children  together  in  one  house.  These  are 
quite  enough  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  control, 
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if  due  attention  be  given  to  the  formation  of  the 
various  characters,  and  the  development  of  the  various 
talents.  The  training  of  a  band  of  children  beyond 
that  number  cannot  help  assuming  the  character  of 
wholesale  education.  The  larger  the  number  the 
greater  the  resemblance  of  the  Establishment  to  a 
barrack.  It  becomes  a  dSpot  of  ready-made  young 
citizens,  got  up  for  social  life  at  a  fixed  price,  and 
within  a  fixed  period  of  time.  No  wonder  that  they 
often  turn  out  unfit  for  real  practice  and  uncured  of 
inveterate  defects.  If  any  one  was  a  connoisseur 
and  advocate  of  Establishments  for  poor  children  it 
was  Father  Zeller,  of  Beuggen,  whose  whole  life 
might  be  called  one  continuous  prayer  both  to  God 
and  men,  for  the  redemption  of  the  lost  children 
of  his  people,  through  the  medium  of  Schools  and 
Asylums.  Still  we  noticed,  while  reading  the  his- 
tory of  his  Establishment,  that  he  besought  his 
friends  and  fellow-countrymen  not  to  rely  upon  those 
institutions,  but  to  render  the  salvation  of  the  chil- 
dren a  concern  of  the  Christian  family.  We  even 
heard  him  exult  at  the  idea  of  once  seeing  the  Estab- 
lishment superseded  by  the  charitable  hospitality 
of  Christian  families.1  At  every  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Beuggen  Establishment  one  could  hear  him  be- 
stow all  his  eloquence  upon  his  pet  theme :  "  The 
Christian  family-parlour  is  the  best  reformatory." 
Among  the  friends  who  some  forty  years  ago 

1  See  vol.  L  p.  247. 
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regularly  used  to   attend  those   interesting  annual 
meetings  at  Beuggen  there  was  a  young  man  upon 
whose  heart  that  theme  never  failed  to  make  a  deep 
impression.     His  name  was  Mr.  Andreas  Bram.     He 
was  by  birth  related  to  the  humble  but  respectable 
class  of  mechanics.    His  father  was  a  calico-printer  at 
Basle,  and  in  his  own  person  combined  both  master 
and  servant.     Little  Andreas  would  stand  behind  the 
chase,  brushing  the  colours  for  the  printing-forms. 
"  So  I  know  the  workman's  life  very  well,"  he  wrote 
at  a  later  period.     "  I  know  its  joys  and  sufferings, 
its  privileges  and  dangers.     I  remember  very  well 
what  the  workman  feels,  and  what  he  could  be,  if  he 
got  all  he  wants.    I  believe  I  have  consequently  a 
right  to  think  and  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
work-people,  and  to  desire  that  the  case  of  a  class 
from  which  so  many  a  neglected  child  comes  should 
be  taken  to  heart."     But  there  were  a  great  many 
capacities  lurking  in  little  Andreas  besides  that  of 
moving  a  brush  from  left  to  right,  and  vice  versa. 
Fortunately  his  Heavenly  Guide  brought  him  into 
contact   with   kind-hearted  and  influential  persons, 
who  not  only  discovered  the  hidden  qualities  in  the 
boy  but  also  helped  them  to  come  to  light.     His 
mother,  during  nineteen  years,  had  been  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  the  highly  distinguished  Basle  mer- 
chant, Mr.  Thurneyssen-Frei.     She  was  the  favourite 
of  the  family;   and  when  little  Andreas  was  born 
(1797)  Mrs.  Thurneyssen  stood  as  godmother  over 
the  child  at  its  baptism.     He,  too,  became  a  pet 
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of  the  family ;  and  the  children  of  Mr.  Thurneyssen, 
the  Thurneyssen-Burckhardts,  continued  bestowing 
upon  the  son  the  love  which  their  parents  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  mother.  It  must  have  been  a  noble, 
and,  in  many  respects,  highly-blessed  family;  and 
if  longevity  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  Heaven's 
special  favour,  that  family  must  have  shared  that 
favour  in  an  uncommon  measure ;  for  it  was  Mr. 
Thurneyssen-Bnrckhardt's  great-great-grandmother 
who  once  said  to  her  daughter :  "  Tell  your  daughter 
that  her  daughter's  children  are  weeping." 

Through  the  kind  munificence  of  this  family  young 
Andreas  was  enabled  to  frequent  the  best  schools  of 
town.  He  fixed  his  choice  upon  the  study  of  theology, 
and  attended  college  at  Basle,  during  which  period  he 
supported  himself  by  giving  private  lessons.  His  liberal 
protectors  then  enabled  him  to  frequent  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  for  one  year  and  a  half.  "  Those 
good,  noble  people,"  Mr.  Bram  writes,  in  a  private 
letter,  "now  have,  all  of  them,  departed  to  their 
heavenly  home ;  but  I  am  still  standing  in  the  most 
amicable  and  grateful  relation  to  their  children  and 
children's  children.  I  think  that  the  object  of  such 
a  faithful  care  and  love  has  a  right  to  love  and 
to  care  for  others,  and  to  do  them  good ;  and  since 
I  have  no  means  of  my  own,  I  think  I  must  try  to 
honour  the  memory  of  my  benefactors,  by  imitating 
their  example  in  such  a  way  as  is  put  in  my  power." 

Up  to  this  time  the  young  student  had  treated 
religious  matters  more  as  objects  of  philosophical 
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contemplation  than  of  the  heart.  A  happy  change 
took  place  in  his  inner  life,  just  when  he  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  Tubingen  University  in 
1819.  He  reached  the  important  discovery,  which, 
alas !  so  many  even  among  the  most  learned 
divines  never  arrive  at, — that  Christ  is  not  an 
abstract  idea,  but  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
a  living  Saviour  and  Shepherd  of  sinners.  On  his 
way  to  the  University  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
that  good  man  and  amiable  servant  of  the  Divine 
Master,  the  Rev.  David  Spleiss,  at  Buch,  near  Schaff- 
hausen.  The  firm  belief  in  the  "reality  of  God's 
Word,"  which  with  Mr.  Spleiss  was  not  merely  a 
doctrine  but  an  element  essential  to  his  life,  made 
a  deep  indelible  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  young 
theologian.  This  impression  was  in  later  times  strongly 
confirmed  by  his  intimate  intercourse  with  Zeller, 
who  likewise  made  the  Bible  the  starting-point  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  "  I  then  learned  to  see,"  Mr. 
Bram  writes,  "  that  the  Word  of  God  is  really  the 
fountain  of  our  true  religious  knowledge,  and  the 
lamp  for  our  feet,  and  that  I  ought  to  derive  my 
notions  from  that  source,  and  to  rectify  them  accord- 
ing to  that  rule." 

At  Tubingen  Mr.  Bram  was  introduced  into  a  circle 
of  friends  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  only  to  name  to 
show  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  the  future 
friend  and  protector  of  the  neglected  and  abandoned 
was  to  breathe.  There  were  the  two  Burckhardts, 
Passavant,  Earth,  afterwards  known  as  the  great 
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friend  of  missions;  Albert  Knapp,  afterwards  the 
greatest   religious   poet    of   Germany    of  his  age ; 

E.  Krummacher,    afterwards    pastor  at  Duisburg; 

F.  Ball,   afterwards   Consistorial-rath  at  Coblentz ; 
L.  Miiller,  afterwards  minister  at  Bremen  ;  Perthes, 
the  great  publisher,   the  grandchild   of  Claudius ; 
and  many   others,    who  at  later  periods   shone   as 
stars,  of  greater  or  lesser  brilliancy,  in  the  sky  of 
science,  literature,  and  religious  life.     It  was  nothing 
strange  that  a  talented  young  man,  whose  mind  was 
formed  in  the  company  of  such  men,  should  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  the  world  than  the  beauti- 
ful but  limited  scenery  his  native  country  had  enabled 
him  to  see.     The  Swiss,  like  the  Germans,  having 
reached  the  age  of  maturity,  are  often  visited  by 
a  strong  inclination    to    travel  into  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  it  is  often  observed  that  the  more  moun- 
tainous the  land  from  which  they  come  the  more 
they  crave  to  go  to  the  "boundless  plain."  Mr.  Bram, 
after  having  accomplished  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity, gladly  accepted  a  call  as  private  tutor  with 
a  distinguished  noble  family  at  Crefeld,  one  of  the 
most   thriving  and  populous  towns  in  the  flattest 
portion  of  Ehenish  Prussia.     Here  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance, and  gained  the  most  cordial  friendship, 
of  the   Mennonite   pastor,   Isaac  Molenaar,   a  man 
who  combined  an  uncommonly  fine  taste  for  science, 
literature,  and  art,  with  an  extraordinary  amiability 
of  character.     So  much    was    this    the    case    that 
people  of  all   classes   in  society,  learned  and  un- 
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learned,  princes  as  well  as  humble  workmen,  craved 
his  company;  and  many  an  English  traveller  in 
those  days  on  his  tour  to  the  Khine  and  the 
Alps  would  gladly  take  a  roundabout  way  by 
Crefeld,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  spending  an  evening 
in  that  interesting  and  godly  man's  presence.  "  Of 
incalculable  blessing,"  Mr.  Bram  writes,  "was  to 
me  my  intercourse  with  that  richly  accomplished 
man,  who  with  so  much  clearness  could  speak  about 
all  matters  concerning  the  inner  and  outer  life.  His 
image,  that  of  cordial  sympathising  love,  which,  going 
out  of  itself  (aus  sick  herausgehend),  approached  its 
young  friend  with  stirring,  reviving,  and  counte- 
nancing power,  will  always  continue  standing  be- 
fore my  imagination,  and  saying  to  me,  '  Go,  and 
do  the  same  to  others.'  On  the  whole,  friendship 
always  used  to  exercise  a  peculiar  power  upon  me. 
I  was  from  my  childhood  extraordinarily  shy  and 
bashful,  shut  up  in  my  own  self,  an  autodidact ;  and  I 
was  twenty  years  of  age  before  I  had  a  friend.  At  that 
period,  however,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young 

man  of  my  age,  a  Mr.  L ,  whose  heart  was  knit 

together  with  mine  by  the  ties  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship.  Both  of  us  became  at  the  same  time 
believers  in  Christ.  That  cordial  intimacy  taught 
me  to  disclose  myself,  and  ever  since  friendship 
has  proved  the  most  effectual  agent  in  forming, 
reviving,  and  directing  my  mind.  So  I  cannot  help 
putting  the  highest  value  on  the  power  of  love,  since 
I  may  be  quoted  to  testify  that  it  is  the  greatest 
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of  all  powers  in  the  universe.  We  Christians 
know  it,  because  the  love  of  Christ  is  our  salvation ; 
because  in  Him  we  have  that  friend  who  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother ;  who  understands  us  thoroughly ; 
to  whom  we  may  say  and  trust  everything.  But  it 
also  does  one  good  to  know  how  this  element  of  love 
wants  to  work  through  us  upon  others." 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  the  province  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Mr.  Bram  was  called  to  his  native 
town,  to  be  a  teacher  at  the  "higher  daughters' 
school "  of  that  place.  It  was  his  friend,  Mr.  Thur- 
neyssen,  who  contrived  to  find  out  that  situation  for 
him,  and  thus  to  get  him  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
again.  This  occurred  in  1824;  and  the  next  year 
Mr.  Bram  passed  his  examination  as  a  candidate  for 
the  holy  ministry.  Here  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rappard,  pastor  of  Neukirchen,  near  Crefeld, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  during  his  residence 
in  the  latter  town.  She  is  still  his  happy  partner 
in  life,  and  his  faithful  companion  in  the  important 
work  of  charity  which  Providence  has  led  him  to 
start.  The  eight  years  which  he  lived  at  Basle  as  a 
teacher  of  its  first  girls'  school  were  a  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  that  work.  Here  he  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  juvenile  world ;  and  he  acquired  that 
uncommon  pedagogical  tact  which  at  a  later  period 
enabled  him  in  such  an  admirable  way  to  teach  the 
heads  of  families  how  to  train  the  children  intrusted 
to  their  care.  Here  he  also  was  introduced  into  the 
sphere  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  For  several 
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years  he  gave  lessons  at  the  Basle  Mission-house ; 
and  many  an  evening  he  spent  with  Dr.  Barth  and 
other  friends  in  discussing  the  wants  of  the  Mission, 
and  the  best  means  to  meet  them.  When,  in  1830, 
the  Basle  "Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel"  was 
founded,  Mr.  Bram  was  one  of  its  first  and  most 
active  members :  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  enabled 
to  cast  deep  glances  into  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  the  causes  of  pauperism  and  destitution.  Mean- 
while a  Missionary-station  was  founded  at  St.  Louis, 
two  miles  from  Basle,  in  the  neighbouring  Alsatia,  on 
behalf  of  the  scattered  Protestants  of  that  district. 
As  the  place  was  vacant,  Mr.  Bram  devoted  his  Sun- 
days to  preaching  to  them,  and  visiting  the  families 
and  the  sick  ones.  Nor  did  he  limit  himself  to 
the  oral  proclamation  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
To  encourage  the  reading  and  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  that  holy  Book,  he  published,  in  1834, 
a  popular  '  Description  of  the  Holy  Land,'  with  a 
School-map  of  Palestine,  of  which,  as  early  as  1838, 
a  second  edition  appeared.  And  who  among  the 
Christian  scholars  of  those  days  did  not  hail  that 
excellent  production  of  his  pen,  which  came  out 
in  1835,  entitled,  '  Glances  into  the  History  of 
the  World'?  In  latter  days  he  wrote  a  popular 
'  History  of  the  Travelling  of  Israel  from  Goshen  to 
Mount  Sinai,'  and  a  little  jewel  of  a  book,  called 
'  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.'  As 
to  the  last- mentioned  publication,  it  is  indeed  a  pity 
that  it  is  so  little  known.  I  seldom  fell  in  with  a 
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little  book  which  I  should  be  so  eager  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  young  people  who  want  a  guide  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  dis- 
pensations. 

It  was  about  the  year  1835  that  Mr.  Brani's  father- 
in-law,  the  old  pastor  Rappard,  at  Neukirchen,  re- 
quired an  assistant  in  his  infirmities.  Mr.  Bram  was 
called  to  be  his  co-pastor,  and  after  the  old  man's 
demise,  which  soon  ensued,  he  became  his  suc- 
cessor. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
that  district.  All  the  people  soon  knew  and  loved 
their  "dear  father  Bram,"  who  came  to  the  place 
to  put  in  action,  for  the  good  of  the  miserable, 
many  useful  powers  which  slumbered  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Christians.  That  portion  of  the  Rhine  Pro- 
vince, by  name  the  old  districts  of  Julich,  Marck, 
and  Cleves,  has,  since  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, been  famous  for  the  religious  and  thoroughly 
Protestant  spirit  of  its  population.  The  Reformed 
Calvinistic  Church,  which  found  its  stronghold  in 
the  adjacent  Netherlands,  here  always  numbered 
many  stanch  friends.  But  Calvinism,  if  carried 
beyond  its  due  limits,  leads  either  to  mere  doctrinal 
speculativeness  or  to  mystical  pietism.  These  are 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  which  the  Protestant  Church 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  has  always  had  to  sail  between. 
It  was  especially  the  former,  a  spirit  of  doctrinal 
systematising,  which  engaged  the  mind  in  endless 
and  often  hair-splitting  discussions  about  dogmas  and 
philosophical  tenets,  that  more  or  less  prevailed 
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when  Mr.  Bram  came  to  these  quarters.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  practical 
life  was  too  much  lost  sight  of.  The  idea  of 
turning  the  family-parlour  into  an  asylum  for  poor 
children  was  a  subject  so  entirely  opposed  to  the 
common  strain  of  thought,  that  Pastor  Braru,  whose 
head  and  heart  were  full  of  it,  was  like  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  He  felt  he  must  try  to  accustom 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  it  by  means  of  small 
doses.  He  started  a  periodical  called  *  The  Bee,'  in 
which  the  matter  was  discussed.  There  he  showed 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  house,  more  or 
less,  to  be  a  Mission-house.  "  As  you  are  saved  by 
love,  so  you  should  try  to  save  others.  As  you  have 
been  kindly  taken  into  the  only  protecting  sheepfold, 
so  you  should  take  others  under  your  hospitable  roof. 
But,  perhaps,  with  your  best  will  you  cannot  possibly 
open  your  door  for  the  lost  and  the  neglected.  Per- 
haps your  family-circumstances  put  it  out  of  the 
question  altogether.  Perhaps  your  house  lacks  ac- 
commodation, or  the  members  of  your  family  lack 
talent.  Very  well.  But  there  certainly  are  families 
which  lack  none  of  these  requisites.  Could  you  not 
assist  in  finding  them  out  ?  And  if  found,  could  you 
not  encourage  them  by  your  kind  addresses  and 
liberal  help  to  unite  one  or  two  lost  little  lambs 
that  are  wandering  outside  in  the  wilderness  to  the 
happy  fold  inside  ? "  In  this  way  '  The  Bee,'  during 
a  period  of  ten  years,  fluttered  over  the  flowers  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  to  gather  honey  for  the  poor  little 
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ones.  Its  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  It  showed  that 
there  was  a  surprising  amount  of  sweet  Christian 
charity  in  a  district  which  many  thought  to  contain 
little  beyond  the  acidity  of  dogmatism. 

Now,  the  boarding  out  of  poor  children  was  not 
a  new  thing,  but  it  had  unfortunately  got  into  dis- 
repute. It  was  the  old  wretched  means  often  resorted 
to  by  local  authorities  and  Poor-Boards  to  get  rid 
of  orphans  and  foundlings.  The  poor  creatures 
were  often,  by  way  of  auction,  boarded  out  with  the 
lowest  bidder,  and  not  looked  after  henceforth.  Their 
foster-parents,  of  course,  trained  them  up — if  training 
it  was — not  for  society,  but  for  their  own  profit. 
Some  used  them  as  the  planter  uses  his  slaves.  Some 
employed  them  for  begging ;  some  for  purposes  even 
worse  than  begging.  These  were  the  consequences 
of  the  wrong  application  of  a  good  measure.  People 
at  large,  however,  thought  that  the  fault  did  not 
lie  with  those  who  applied  it,  but  with  the  measure 
itself.  It  was  deemed  impossible  to  find  families 
who  could  or  would  take  a  poor  child,  except  for 
merely  selfish  purposes.  So  the  boarding  out  of  poor 
children  with  families  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  become  almost  synonymous  with  selling  them 
as  slaves. 

No  wonder  that  Pastor  Bram  met  with  many  pre- 
judices in  his  attempt  to  make  the  matter  popular. 
To  remove  these  prejudices,  he  travelled  through 
the  country.  He  visited  the  leading  men,  and 
delivered  public  lectures  on  the  subject.  Those 
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lectures,  some  of  which  were  published,  show  clear 
insight  into  the  state  of  the  family-life  of  the  people, 
and  into  the  best  ways  of  bringing  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, even  the  barrenest,  under  the  quickening  and 
fertilising  dew  of  Christian  instruction  and  training. 
As  to  the  most  common  objection,  viz.,  "that  no 
such  families  could  be  found  as  Pastor  Bram  dreamt 
of,"  he  thought  the  best  way  of  refuting  it  was  to 
prove  the  actual  existence  of  such  families.  He 
knew  a  good  Christian  family  in  his  own  congrega- 
tion, which  had  declared  itself  willing  to  try  the 
thing.  A  child  which  nobody  cared  for  was  just 
-applying  for  food  and  shelter.  It  was  given  up  to 
that  family,  at  a  small  weekly  sum  for  board,  which 
was  partly  paid  by  the  community,  partly  from 
voluntary  gifts.  This  experiment  was  crowned  with 
the  happiest  success ;  the  family  and  the  child  both 
rejoiced  at  their  union.  A  second  experiment  was 
tried  with  another  family,  which  again  turned  out 
to  answer  the  expectation.  Soon  twenty-five  children 
were  boarded  with  nine  families.  Pastor  Bram  now 
could  say,  "Here  are  the  families."  And  this  cer- 
tainly was  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
they  could  or  could  not  be  found. 

This  work  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1845.  Pastor 
Bram  felt  he  could  not  continue  in  that  way  without 
the  co-operation  of  friends.  One  evening  in  December 
of  the  same  year  a  small  company  was  assembled  in 
his  study.  It  was  a  cold,  frosty  night.  A  sharp, 
cutting  breeze  whistled  through  the  leafless  trees 
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outside ;  but  inside  there  was  the  summer  of  cordial 
love  and  friendship.  There  was  Pastor  Brani,  with  his 
honest  Swiss  face ;  and  there  was  his  bosom  friend, 
Mr.  Haarbeck,  the  Burgomaster  of  the  place ;  and  there 
was  Mr.  Georgi,  who  afterwards  became  Inspector  of 
the  Diisselthal  Establishment;  and  there  was  Mr. 
Paschen,  a  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  warm- 
hearted sympathy  with  the  poor  children  was  equal 
to  his  skill  in  matters  of  husbandry.  The  urgent  need 
of  the  children  of  the  lower  class  was  broached  as 
usual ;  for  what  else  could  be  expected  at  a  meeting 
of  friends  in  Pastor  Bram's  study  ?  The  friends  wanted 
to  know  how  the  pastor  was  faring  with  his  plan,  for 
which  he  had  written  so  much,  and  delivered  so 
many  lectures.  And  the  pastor  with  enthusiasm  told 
them  about  his  experiments,  and  expressed  his  firm, 
conviction  that  his  project  was  not  a  Utopia,  but 
perfectly  feasible,  with  the  help  and  under  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord.  "  And  the  plan  should  be  carried 
out  at  once,  on  the  largest  possible  scale,"  he  said ; 
"for  how  alarming  is  the  number  of  fatherless  and 
houseless  children!  And  what  is  done  in  Rhine- 
land  and  JVestphalia  to  meet  their  wants?  It  is 
true  Diisselthal,  with  its  160  children,  is  not  standing 
alone  any  longer ;  other  Establishments  have  sprung 
up  at  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Duisburg,  and  near  Moers. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cause  of  the  re- 
demption of  abandoned  and  neglected  children  has 
not  yet  met  with  that  general  response  in  these  our 
manufacturing  districts  which  it  has  met  in  Wur- 
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temberg  and  Switzerland,  where  the  number  of 
Establishments  is  already  upwards  of  forty-four,  at 
which  about  2000  children  are  being  trained.  What 
are  we  to  do  in  this  state  of  things?  Are  we  to 
wait  till  as  many  Establishments  are  founded  as  will 
be  required  for  the  number  of  unhappy  children 
that  wander  about  our  streets  and  highways  in 
utter  neglect  and  filth?  We  may  wait  for  years 
then ;  and  hundreds  of  those  poor  little  creatures 
will  be  lost  meanwhile.  I  have  no  objection  to 
good  Establishments  built  by  men;  but  let  us  not 
overlook  the  numerous  Establishments  which  God 
made  long  since,  and  which  are  quite  ready  to 
take  the  wandering  children  now.  I  mean  the 
Christian  families,  which  certainly  in  much  greater 
number  than  is  generally  believed  are  scattered 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  this  country. 
I  will  take  you  to  some  which  I  know ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  desire  better  Establishments  for 
the  children,  which  you  want  to  pluck  from  the  fire 
of  perdition,  and  to  restore  to  God  and  his  Church. 
There  they  will  find  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
prepared  to  receive  them  with  loving  hearts  into 
a  family  home,  the  blessings  of  which  they  have 
hitherto  uever  enjoyed.  And  when  we  thus  bring 
to  light  many  a  hidden  family,  supplied  with 
various  talents  and  powers  useful  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  shall  we.  not  have  reason  to  praise  God 
that  we  were  enabled  to  turn  them  to  profit  for 
the  good  of  souls  ?  Besides,  it  is  so  often  found  that 
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believers  do  not  sufficiently  know  the  rights  and  duties 
of  their  priesthood,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
conscious  of  their  calling  as  missionaries  of  Christ  to 
a  lost  world.  It  is  true  they  read  it  in  their  Bible, 
and  it  is  often  told  them  from  the  pulpit.  But  doc- 
trine without  practice  is  like  a  sound  that  dies  away 
in  the  air.  Let  us  give  the  believing  people  some  mis- 
sion-work to  do  within  the  compass  of  their  own  family 
residences.  Let  us  give  them  one  or  two  poor  chil- 
dren to  train  up  for  God  and  his  service,  and  they 
will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exercising  and 
cultivating  that  missionary-talent  which  should  be 
found  lacking  in  no  Christian  family.  Thus  a  mis- 
sionary-element will  be  developed  in  the  Church, 
which  will  prove  an  incalculable  blessing  for  the  world 
at  large.  The  savour  of  the  salt  will  be  kept  up 
which  is  to  save  the  world  from  corruption  and 
perdition." 

In  this  way  Pastor  Bram  spoke  to  his  friends.  They 
felt  they  must  no  longer  allow  him  to  do  the  work 
alone.  Whatever  might  be  other  people's  opinion 
about  this  "  new  piece  of  fanaticism  "  they  were  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  good  pastor.  That 
same  evening  a  society  was  formed,  called  "  Society 
for  the  Education  of  Poor  Abandoned  and  Neglected 
Children  in  Christian  Families."  Pastor  Bram,  of 
course,  was  its  president.  It  at  once  commenced 
its  good  work  by  taking  charge  of  the  twenty-five 
children  already  boarded  out.  The  assistance  and 
blessing  of  God  were  secured  by  ardent  prayers. 
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The  assistance  and  co-operation  of  men  were  now 
to  be  sought  for,  by  all  the  means  which  prudence 
dictated,  and  conscience  approved  of. 

As  early  as  January,  1846,  a  prospectus  was  printed 
as  "a  manuscript  for  friends,"  in  which  the  plan  and 
aims  of  the  Society  were  laid  down  and  clearly  ex- 
plained. The  members  of  the  Society,  whose  number 
amounted  to  seven,  went  about  amongst  their  friends 
to  gain  sympathy  for  the  work  already  commenced. 
Families  of  the  artisan  and  peasant  class  were  visited, 
and  a  list  was  made  out  of  such  as  might  come  under 
consideration.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  friends, 
many  a  family  was  found  not  only  willing  but  per- 
fectly fit  for  the  work.  When  the  matter  became 
more  generally  known  many  families  also  came  for- 
ward of  their  own  accord,  requesting  to  be  favoured 
with  the  care  of  a  child.  Some  of  them,  of  course, 
appeared  to  be  impelled  by  mere  pecuniary  specu- 
lation ;  but  these  were  not  many.  It  was  too  well 
known  what  sort  of  families  were  desired  by  such 
men  as  Pastor  Brain  and  his  friends.  Besides,  the 
salary  was  purposely  fixed  very  low,  lest  desire  of 
profit  should  stimulate  the  applicants.  Of  course,  it 
wTas  not  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  "  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn."  It  was  agreed  upon 
that  such  families  as  proved  worth  their  noble  task 
should  be  encouraged  by  tokens  of  grateful  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Society. 
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II. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


nPHE  basis  upon  which  the  Society  was  founded 
-*-  was  expressed  in  its  statutes,  which  at  the  close 
of  1846  were  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
Koyal  Government  at  Dusseldorf.  According  to  the 
2nd  Article,  "  it  is  the  special  object  of  the  Society 
to  see  the  children  which  are  intrusted  to  its  care 
trained  in  Christian  families."  Av  double  purpose  is 
hereby  aimed  at.  First,  the  children  thus  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  the  orderly  family-life.  Secondly,  by 
transferring  the  education  of  the  poor  to  the  bosom 
of  the  families  the  slumbering  talents  of  the  Church 
for  this  important  work  are  roused  and  furthered. 

This  twofold  tendency  of  the  work  of  the  Society  was 
constantly  kept  in  view.  Not  the  children  only,  but 
also  the  families  should  earn  the  blessings  of  this  labour 
of  Christian  love.  "  It  is  not  merely  our  intention," 
Pastor  Bram  says,  "to  see  the  children  provided 
with  bread  and  shelter,  and  to  see  them  instructed 
for  some  useful  trade,  but  we  desire  that  they  should 
obtain  a  Christian  education  in  the  bosom  of  believing 
and  jit  families  ;  that  they  should  be  led  to  the  Lord, 
their  only  Saviour.  We  therefore  not  only  look  out 
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for  families  at  random,  but  for  such  as  in  sincerity 
can  say,  'We  will  serve  the  Lord.'  Consequently 
the  seeking  for  fit  families  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  But  in  this  seeking 
the  members  of  the  Society  apply  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. "We  have  found,"  Pastor  Brain  said  to  me, 
"  that  it  is  better  we  seek  the  families  than  that  the 
families  seek  us.  Among  those  who  offered  them- 
selves we  found  many  which  came  too  quickly.  A 
master  of  a  family  often  presents  his  services  from 
a  mere  momentary  impulse  which  he  received  at  a 
religious  meeting,  or  from  a  sermon  at  church.  His 
humane  feeling,  his  conscience  as  a  Christian  man,  is 
deeply  struck  with  the  beautiful,  touching  idea  of 
being  a  father  to  the  abandoned,  and  of  giving 
shelter  and  bread  to  the  poor.  So  in  the  emotion  of 
his  compassionate,  sympathetic  feelings  he  resolves 
to  take  a  child.  But  upon  deliberate  examination 
he  turns  out  to  be  a  man  who  has  no  talent  for  train- 
ing at  all,  who  lacks  either  wisdom  or  perseverance." 
This  is  quite  conceivable.  Most  people  do  not 
realise  to  themselves  what  it  is  to  take  the  charge 
of  strange  and  neglected  children,  not  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  but  for  years.  Pastor  Brain  there- 
fore tries,  by  every  means  possible,  to  inform  the 
people  about  all  that  is  required  for  and  connected 
with  Poor-education.  He  writes  tracts,  he  travels 
about  preaching  on  Sunday,  he  visits  the  families 
of  his  church  with  the  express  design  to  have  a  con- 
versation with  them  about  this  matter;  and  so  do 
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his  fellow-labourers  in  this  good  work.  They  never 
try  to  persuade  families,  even  though  they  should 
deem  them  most  fit  for  the  purpose.  They  only  tell 
them  what  the  Society  is  doing,  and  then  leave  them 
to  their  own  considerations.  "  We  cannot  look  upon 
a  family  as  given  to  us  by  the  Lord,"  Pastor  Bram 
said,  "  unless  that  family  comes  to  us,  made  willing, 
not  by  our  persuasion,  but  by  its  own  conviction." 
Nor  is  every  family  whose  master  is  a  good  and  able 
Christian  man  counted  as  fit.  The  mother  of  the  family 
is  taken  notice  of  in  the  first  place,  for  as  she  is 
such  usually  is  the  household.  Nor  are  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  family  overlooked.  "How 
are  the  children  of  the  family  trained  ?  What  sort  of 
person  is  the  servant?  Does  any  individual,  whose 
presence  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  training  of 
the  child,  reside  with  the  family?  How  does  the 
house  look  ?  Is  it  clean  and  tidy  ?  Does  it  evince 
an  orderly  and  economical  management?"  These 
are  the  questions  which  Pastor  Brain  and  his  friends 
keep  in  view,  when  sitting  down  in  some  humble 
family-parlour,  and  chatting  with  its  inhabitants 
about  the  poor  abandoned  children,  and  the  necessity 
of  their  education  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

"  The  labouring  powers  of  a  family,"  Pastor  Bram 
writes  in  one  of  his  treatises  on  the  object  of  the 
Society,  "  may  be  so  few  that  we  feel  not  at  liberty 
to  add  anything  to  its  daily  work.  With  many 
families,  also,  the  obstacles  that  dissuade  us  from 
giving  them  a  child  are  only  temporary.  In  that 
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case  we  wait  till  they  are  removed."  Thus  the  Society 
labours  in  a  spirit  of  tender  discretion.  The  families 
which  address  themselves  to  the  anything-but-easy 
task  of  training  poor  neglected  children  must  be  able 
to  do  their  work  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief.  Even 
the  fittest  family  might  be  made  unfit  by  an  injudi- 
cious treatment, — by  giving  it  a  child  at  a  wrong 
moment,  or  by  giving  it  one  child  after  another  in 
too  rapid  succession.  Nor  is  every  child  suitable 
for  every  family.  Much  wisdom  is  required,  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  characters  both  of  the 
families  and  of  the  children,  to  prevent  the  union  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  which  would  never  lead  to 
peace,  but  always  to  conflict.  Again,  some  families, 
orderly,  decent,  and  religiously-minded  as  they  are, 
appear  less  fit  for  the  object  of  the  Society,  because 
the  spirit  of  their  domestic  conversation  has  a  tendency 
towards  a  higher  tone  and  style  of  life  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  destiny  of  the  children.  The  Society 
wants  exclusively  such  families  as  will,  by  their  own 
example,  prompt  the  children  to  labour  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  accustom  them  to  an  humble  station 
in  society,  where  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  all  the 
easier,  because  the  wants  are  fewer. 

We  are  struck  with  admiration  when  observing 
the  earnestness  and  conscientious  accuracy  which 
Pastor  Bram  and  his  friends  bestow  upon  this  branch 
of  their  operations,  viz.,  the  seeking  for  fit  families. 
But  not  less  must  we  admire  the  faithful  care  and 
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persevering  zeal  with  which  they  visit  the  families 
which  they  have  intrusted  with  the  children  of  the 
Society.  Indeed,  this  visiting  labour  forms  the  para- 
mount portion  of  the  noble  task  to  which  they 
have  addressed  themseJves.  Nothing  seems  more 
absurd  and  inexcusable  to  them  than  the  heartless- 
ness  with  which  so  many  Poor-Boards  leave  the 
children  they  have  boarded  out  with  some  wretched 
families  at  a  few  shillings  a  week.  While  those 
merciless  overseers  of  the  poor  deem  their  work  fairly 
finished  when  they  have  dug  up  some  family,  and 
made  a  contract  as  cheap  as  possible,  Pastor  Bram 
is  of  opinion  that  the  seeking  of  the  family  and  the 
making  of  the  contract  is  only  the  preparation  to 
the  work,  which  now  is  to  commence,  and  to  continue 
for  years,  till  the  child  is  able  to  care  for  itself. 

"  We  visit  the  families,"  he  writes,  "  to  show  that 
we  value  their  work,  and  cordially  share  it.  We 
want  to  encourage  them,  to  cheer  them  up,  to  counsel 
them,  to  talk  with  them  about  everything  concerning 
the  education  of  the  children  which  we  have  delivered 
up  to  them.  Thus  we  try  to  help  them  in  sowing  the 
good  seed,  and  cultivating  the  tender  plants.  Where 
a  number  of  such  families  are  living  at  one  place, 
we  invite  their  respective  heads  to  a  meeting,  at 
which  in  friendly  mutual  intercourse  each  one's  ex- 
periences and  opinions  relative  to  the  training  of  the 
children  are  communicated  and  discussed.  In  this 
way  we  try  to  promote  unity  in  the  work  of  the 
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Society,  and  to  establish  a  spirit  of  like-mindedness 
between  those  who  labour  with  us  at  one  and  the 
same  important  task." 

Such  visits  certainly  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  friends  of  orderly  control  and  administration. 
Still  they  would  be  undervalued  if  only  considered 
as  a  measure  of  mere  administrative  skill.  They  are 
real  friendly  visits,  not  visitations.  "  We  do  not  go 
to  the  families  as  overseers,"  Pastor  Bram  said  to  me. 
"  Families  which  would  need  our  control  could  not 
be  used  at  all.  We  could  not,  from  conscience,  in- 
trust a  child  to  a  man  or  woman  who,  but  for  our 
supervision,  would  neglect  it  or  train  it  badly.  As 
far  as  it  is  in  our  power  we  secure  to  our  children 
such  families  as  are  sure  to  love  them  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  to  treat  them  as  costly  pearls,  received 
on  loan  from  God.  But  surely,  if  anything  could 
tend  towards  impairing  and  quenching  that  love,  it 
would  be  a  manifestation  of  indifference  on  our  part. 
We  should  be  very  unjust  towards  those  families  if 
we  left  them  alone  with  their  work.  We  should 
behave  very  unkindly  towards  them.  Indeed,  we 
find  that  our  visits  are  a  real  pleasure  to  them. 
They  see  that  we  have  a  heart  for  them,  and  for 
the  children.  At  the  same  time  their  hearts  are 
opened  to  receive  the  observations,  exhortations,  warn- 
ings, and  even  rebukes,  which  we  should  find  necessary 
to  impart.  We  thus  find  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
and  improving  the  families ;  of  leading  them  farther 
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on  in  the  way  of  orderly  Christian  life  and  family- 
training." 

It  is  evident  that  the  regular  visiting  of  those 
families  which  are  scattered  about  over  an  area  of 
several  hundreds  of  square  miles  requires  an  agent, 
especially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  first  year 
or  two  Pastor  Bram  took  upon  himself  the  work  of 
a  travelling  agent;  but  when  the  number  of  the 
families  and  the  distances  increased  he  gave  it  up 
to  his  assistant-preacher,  a  young  candidate  who  lived 
at  his  house.  Since  then,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  calling  a  candidate 
for  Pastor  Bram's  assistance,  as  this  man  has  to 
occupy  the  important  place  of  a  travelling  or  visit- 
ing agent  of  the  Society.  Everybody  would  not  do 
for  that  work.  He  must  be  a  sincere  Christian,  not 
too  young  and  inexperienced ;  able  to  converse  with 
people  of  the  lower  and  middle  class,  in  a  kind,  cor- 
dial way,  having  a  heart  for  the  poor  and  the  lost, 
and  not  a  novice  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing. The  Society  has  always  been  very  successful 
in  finding  the  right  person  for  this  not-very-easy 
employment.  He  has  to  spend  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  in  travelling  about  through  the 
extensive  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Ehenish 
Prussia.  He  has  not  only  to  go  to  places  where 
there  are  families  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Society,  but  also  to  places  where  new  families  may 
be  found.  To  find  out  such,  he  visits  the  ministers, 
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preaches  to  their  congregations,  and  holds  meetings. 
While  thus  making  the  work  of  the  Society  known, 
he  at  the  same  time  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  of  those  places,  and  gradually  gets  intro- 
duced into  some  families.  He  also  has  to  spend  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  collecting  for  the  support  of 
the  Society.  One  can  understand  that  with  such  an 
amount  of  labour  his  visits  to  the  families,  which 
number  from  about  eighty  to  ninety,  cannot  be  very  fre- 
quent. But  in  this  work  the  Society  is  also  powerfully 
assisted  by  its  members  and  friends,  and  especially 
by  its  female  friends.  At  some  places  Branch 
Societies  are  established  for  the  purpose.  At  others 
certain  individuals  who  stand  in  a  kind,  cordial  con- 
nexion with  the  Society  are  specially  requested,  in 
the  name  of  the  Society,  to  visit  the  families  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Now,  taking  all  this  into  account,  and  learning 
that,  in  1860  for  instance,  each  of  the  sixty-five 
families,  which  then  were  connected  with  the  Society, 
was  visited  four  times  from  January  to  December  by 
the  agent  of  the  Society,  for  which  he  made  thirty- 
four  journeys  large  and  small,  occupying  134  days, 
we  declare  that  we  do  not  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  system  of  poor-education  as  planned  by  the 
Society,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  This 
is  not  a  training-machine  put  in  motion  like  a  steam- 
engine,  kept  moving  by  the  vis  inertice  of  annual 
subscriptions  and  working  its  way  with  the  iron 
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regularity  of  a  cold  administration.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  vigour  pervading  the  whole  work  which 
is  indicative  of  its  being  the  issue  of  real  life,  of  its 
having  received  its  first  impulse  from,  and  being  con- 
tinually kept  going  by,  that  wonderful  power,  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  not  for  profit's  or  fame's  sake, 
nor  for  the  sake  merely  of  doing  business,  but  from 
a  heartfelt  compassion  with  the  miserable  and  from 
a  cordial  desire  of  glorifying  the  Saviour,  continues 
joyfully  labouring  day  and  night,  even  though 
thousands  should  shrug  their  shoulders  and  nobody 
count  it  worth  his  notice. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  system  of  poor-training 
presents  advantages  which  are  sought  for  in  vain 
at  the  Establishments,  however  well  conducted  the 
latter  may  be.  The  farther  the  education  of  reason- 
able human  beings  is  kept  from  artificiality,  and  the 
nearer  it  approaches  nature,  the  more  it  will  reach 
its  object  and  benefit  society.  Society  is  an  aggregate 
of  families,  not  of  barrack-like  establishments ;  and 
children  trained  at  the  latter,  when  returned  to 
society,  will  always  more  or  less  experience  the  effect 
of  having  been  isolated  from  the  commonwealth  of 
which  they  are  members.  Moreover,  while  at  an 
Establishment  a  considerable  field  of  useful  mission- 
labour  is  shut  up  within  the  narrow  enclosure  of 
brick  and  mortar,  and  is  only  accessible  to  a  few 
individuals  who  may  exercise  their  moral  powers  and 
religious  talents  in  working  it ;  by  the  family-training 
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system,  on  the  contrary,  that  same  field  is  thrown 
open  to  nearly  as  many  families  as  there  are  children 
to  be  cared  for,  and  the  blessing  of  Christian  love 
and  charity  is  spread  over  all  the  members  of  those 
families  which  either  assist  in  saving  a  poor  child  or 
witness  the  beneficial,  purifying,  and  civilising  effect 
of  the  love  of  Christ  upon  the  heart  of  the  ignorant 
and  neglected. 

The  unfavourable  result  of  this  comparison  for  the 
Establishments  was  much  felt  by  their  friends,  and  it 
was  with  some  feeling  of  disapproval  that  they  heard 
of  Pastor  Bram's  plan.  It  was  feared  that  he  would  set 
up  an  opposition  society  against  the  Establishment 
System  and  thus  considerably  injure  those  institutions 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  public.  But  this  fear  was 
soon  abandoned  when  the  kind-hearted  parson,  than 
whom  nobody  could  be  more  averse  to  breaking  down 
anything  good  and  useful,  explained  himself  upon  the 
matter. 

Thus  he  expressed  himself  in  a  pamphlet :  "  We 
may  divide  the  children  which  require  redemp- 
tion into  three  classes,  viz.,  1st,  those  who  are 
thoroughly  neglected,  with  whom  sin  has  become  an 
inveterate  custom  and  vice  has  developed  itself 
into  a  horrible  dexterity;  2nd,  those  with  whom 
neglect  has  only  commenced,  mostly  young  children 
from  four  to  eight,  left  without  control  at  home,  or 
taken  along  by  their  wretched  parents  for  begging 
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purposes ;    3rd,   abandoned  children   which   are  left 
to    themselves,   without   control    or  guidance,   and 
consequently    are    in    great    danger    of    becoming 
neglected  altogether.     Now,  we  find  that  the  first 
of  these  three  classes,  the  thoroughly  neglected,  are 
not  fit  for  our  families,  but  require  to  be  trained  at 
Establishments.   We  dare  not  demand  of  our  families 
to  take   in  thoroughly  neglected   children.     Their 
kind   willingness   is   a  gift  of  God  which  we  must 
thankfully   appreciate,  not  inconsiderately  trespass 
upon.     So,  on  the  whole,  we  have  limited  ourselves 
chiefly  to  those  children  which  are  only  abandoned 
or  in  danger  of  being  lost,  though  it  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  the  thoroughly  neglected  ones.     We  also 
have  found  that  the  character  and  moral  disposition 
of  the  child  often  renders  it  necessary  to  take  refuge 
in  an  Establishment.     So  the  relation  between  us 
and  the  Establishments  is  as  that  between  two  roads 
leading  to  one  and  the  same  end.    The  Establishments 
are  doing  their  hard  work  in  their  own  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  gifts  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  them. 
We  are  doing  ours  in  our  way.     And  still  much  is 
left  to  be  done  by  both  of  us.     We  only  wish  that 
the  committees  which  superintend  the  Establishments 
may  succeed  in  combining  the   family-training  with 
the  Establishment-training,  so  as  to  place  the  children 
either  in  an  Establishment  or  in  families,  according 
to  their  character  and  nature." 
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But  Pastor  Bram  does  not  wish  to  limit  this  noble 
and  important  work  to  Establishment-committees  and 
philanthropic  societies  only.  He  wants  the  churches, 
and  especially  the  Presbyteries,  to  take  up  the 
matter.  The  system  of  Christian  family  training 
should  supersede  the  old  hackneyed  Boarding  system. 
Each  church  should  try  to  establish  a  local  society  in 
its  own  bosom,  for  seeking  and  visiting  fit  Christian 
families  within  the  pale  of  its  own  parish.  The 
establishing  of  such  local  societies  need  not  supersede 
the  work  of  a  general  society,  such  as  Bram's.  The 
General  Society  would,  on  the  contrary,  assist  the 
churches  in  case  there  were  no  sufficient  number  of 
fit  families  in  a  certain  parish.  In  every  one  of  his 
Reports  Bram  urges  this  topic.  Continually  these 
sentences  occur:  "The  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Society  must  penetrate  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  training  of  the  poor  neglected  children  in 
families  should  be  a  church-concern"  Bram  expresses 
his  aversion  to  the  removal  of  the  children  out  of 
their  birthplace,  if  it  can  be  helped.  They  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  kept  in  the  presence  of  the 
relations  and  neighbours  among  whom  Providence 
has  placed  them.  They  are  more  likely  to  find 
loving  hearts  and  a  charitable  home  among  them 
than  in  a  strange  district.  But  this  principle  can 
only  be  acted  upon  if  every  Church,  or  at  least  every 
Presbytery  adopts  the  system  of  family-training. 
Still  the  removal  of  a  child  may  sometimes  be  found 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  it  away  from  bad  in- 
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fluences.  Therefore  a  General  or  Central  Society 
will  always  be  required  to  assist  the  Churches  in 
these  and  similar  cases. 

These  are  the  principles,  and  this  is  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  Neukirchen  Society.  It  may 
now  be  deemed  interesting  to  have  a  glance  at  its 
history  and  proceedings. 


III. 

THE   FURTHER   HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE   SOCIETY 
PASTOR  BRAM'S  '  CORRESPOXDENZBLATT.' 


TTTHEN  Pastor  Bram  and  his  friends  started 
*  ^  their  Society  at  the  close  of  1845,  they  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  obstacles  which  ignorance  and 
prejudice  would  put  in  their  way.  The  matter  being 
quite  new,  and  seeming  to  threaten  the  Poor 
Establishments  and  Orphan-houses  with  injury,  it 
was  expected  that  some  time  would  be  required  to 
reconcile  the  good  people  with  the  untried  stranger, 
and  to  convince  them  that  he  was  not  so  bad 
as  reported.  This  expectation  was  confirmed  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  it  took  some  time  and  trouble 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  number  of  contributors. 
The  annual  amount  for  which  the  Society  took 
a  child  to  its  charge  was  fixed  at  36  thalers 
(5?.  8s.),  including  board,  lodging,  clothing,  school 
expense,  and  everything  besides.  The  whole  of 
this  sum,  and  in  many  cases  considerably  more,  went 
to  the  family;  and  as  the  expense  for  clothing, 
schooling  and  medical  treatment,  came  to  the  charge 
of  the  Society,  which,  besides,  had  to  pay  its  expenses 
for  administration,  &c.,  it  was  obvious  that,  but  for 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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voluntary  contributions  pouring  in,  the  enterprise 
must  turn  out  a  failure.  But  even  that  small  amount 
of  51.  8s.  was  but  seldom  paid.  Only  a  few  indi- 
viduals were  found  who  were  willing  or  able  to  take  a 
child  to  their  account  at  the  full  sum.  Some  offered 
41.  10s.,  some  31.,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of 
children  no  patrons  could  be  found  at  all.  This 
state  of  things  kept  the  Society  lingering  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence.  Its  funds  were  to  be 
supplied  from  collections  among  friends  which  often 
dripped  in  by  farthings  and  pence.  This  accounts 
for  the  number  of  children  not  having  increased 
during  that  period.  Then  the  year  ]  847  came  on, 
with  its  unsuccessful  harvest  and  dearth,  and  the 
year  1848  with  its  revolutionary  movements.  It  was 
almost  a  miracle  that  the  Society  kept  alive,  and  we 
may  wonder  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  disastrous 
circumstances,  it  closed  the  year  1848  with  twenty- 
nine  children  in  its  book,  viz.,  twenty  boys  and  nine 
girls,  who  were  boarded  with  sixteen  families.  Out 
of  these  families  nine  resided  at  Neukirchen  and  the 
rest  at  places  ten  and  fifteen  miles  distant.  Among 
the  heads  were  two  schoolmasters,  one  merchant, 
six  farmers,  three  weavers,  and  four  mechanics.  The 
expenditure  during  1848  was  26GZ.  2s.  5d.,  which  was 
covered  by  the  income  with  a  surplus  of  31.  3s. 

This  really  was  a  gratifying  result  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  question  of  pounds  and  shillings.  As  to 
the  condition  of  the  children,  the  result  was  not  less 
satisfactory.  The  poor  creatures  had  quite  revived 
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under  the  faithful  and  judicious  care  of  their  new 
parents,  and  had  no  other  feeling  but  that  they  were 
natural  members  of  the  family  with  which  they  were 
living.  Nor  were  the  families  less  content.  Some 
masters  of  families  would,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
thank  Pastor  Bram  for  the  great  blessing  he  had 
brought  into  their  house,  by  enabling  them  to  take 
a  "little  one"  in  the  name  of  Christ  under  their 
family  roof. 

This  greatly  encouraged  the  good  minister. 
Throwing  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  he  walked 
through  the  country  in  all  directions,  as  an  apostle 
of  a  good  cause  for  which  he  tried  to  gain  everybody's 
heart.  He  was  seen  everywhere,  at  Moers  and  at 
Crefeld,  at  Cologne  and  at  Elberfeld,  at  Coblentz  and 
at  Diisseldorf.  Meanwhile  the  fears  and  prejudices 
of  the  friends  of  the  Establishment- training  were 
fast  disappearing.  His  friend  and  co-founder  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Georgi,  accepted  the  call  to  the 
Diisselthal  Establishment  about  this  time.  He 
continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Bram. 
At  the  same  time  the  Society  delivered  up  two 
boys  to  the  Duisburg  Establishment,  since  these 
children  proved  unfit  for  the  family-training  system. 
These  facts  showed  that  the  two  systems  needed 
not  necessarily  be  antagonistic,  but  could,  in  friendly 
co-operation,  continue  side  by  side,  like  two  allies, 
waging  war  with  a  common  enemy.  Sympathy  began 
to  manifest  itself  at  various  quarters;  and  before 
the  year  1848  drew  to  its  close  Pastor  Bram  had  the 

i  2 
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pleasure  of  seeing  two  branch  societies  started  at  two 
different  places  in  the  country,  each  of  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  clergyman  of  the  place. 

The  Society  now  got  into  smooth  waters.  The 
next  year  other  three  branch  societies  were  estab- 
lished. They  soon  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
chief  society.  Through  their  knowledge  of  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  places  where  they  resided, 
they  were  able  to  furnish  the  central  committee 
with  information  about  fit  families  and  good  trades- 
masters,  with  whom  the  children  could  be  apprenticed. 
Statutes  were  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  relation 
between  the  Branch  and  the  Mother .  Society.  The 
Branch  Society  has  its  own  board  of  administration, 
and  acts  quite  independently  of  the  central  committee : 
only  in  case  it  should  require  a  grant  from  the  Mother 
Society  for  the  boarding  of  a  child  it  is  bound  to  ask 
the  permission  of  the  central  committee.  The  Branch 
Society  conducts  its  financial  administration  inde- 
pendently of  the  central  committee;  but  if  there 
should  be  a  favourable  balance  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  surplus  must  be  poured  into  the  box  of 
the  Mother  Society.  The  central  committee  does 
nothing  in  the  district  of  the  Branch  Society,  save 
with  its  approval  and  through  its  mediation.  The 
Branch  Society  also  may  salary  its  own  agents ;  but 
the  choice  of  those  individuals  must  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  Mother  Society. 

The  usefulness  of  these  Branch  Societies,  which, 
by  their  connexion  with  the  Mother  Society,  obtained 
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a  standing  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  was  even 
acknowledged  by  the  Government.  The  Branch 
Society  of  St.  Goar,  on  the  Rhine,  for  instance,  was 
requested  to  take  the  control  of  the  poor  children 
which  were  boarded  out  to  the  account  of  the  public 
funds.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  way  in  which 
this  boarding  had  been  carried  on  was  connected  with 
so  many  abuses  that  the  Branch  Society  felt  called 
upon  to  memorialise  the  Government  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  offer  its  services.  The  Government  not  only 
thankfully  accepted  this  offer,  but  also  requested  the 
Branch  Society  to  extend  its  control  over  the  adjacent 
districts  of  Kreuznach,  Simmern,  and  Coblentz,  and 
allowed  a  grant  of  30  thalers  (4.1. 10s.)  for  covering 
expenses.  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find 
that  the  Government  allowed  free  postage  to  the 
Mother  Society,  and  acknowledged  it  as  a  moral 
body  in  the  State. 

Besides  these  Branch  Societies,  independent  local 
Societies  were  established  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Neukirchen  one.  Elberfeld  took  the  start  in  1849 ; 
then  followed  Barmen,  lionsdorf,  Solingen,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  Societies  had  re- 
deemed about  300  children  as  early  as  the  year  1854. 
That  number  has  certainly  more  than  doubled  during 
the  ten  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  Gradually, 
presbyteries  also,  on  noticing  the  blessings  that  flowed 
from  the  family-training  system,  adopted  and  intro- 
duced it  into  the  churches.  Thus  Bram's  heart's 
desire,  so  often  pooh-poohed  as  a  Utopian  dream, 
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was  realised  even  by  those  who  had  disputed  its  prac- 
ticableness.  Nothing  is  more  irresistible  than  the 
logic  of  facts. 

The  Society  had  not  long  begun  its  operations 
when  the  urgent  need  of  a  house  was  felt,  into 
which  children  could  be  taken  till  suitable  families 
were  found  for  them.  Experience  had  taught  Pastor 
Bram  and  his  friends  that  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  character,  temper,  and  talents  of  a  child  during 
a  few  months,  before  it  could  be  known  which  kind 
of  family  would  suit  it  best.  It  would  also  occur 
that  a  child  was  on  a  sudden  standing  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  members,  asking  bread  and  shelter ;  and 
it  often  cost  much  trouble  to  get  such  a  poor  creature 
under  roof,  even  for  the  ensuing  night.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  limited  income  of  the  Society  at 
that  early  period  of  its  existence — it  was  about  the 
year  1849 — -the  members  resolved  to  hire  a  house 
at  Neukirchen,  and  to  call  a  Christian  man  as  house- 
father. The  excellent  deacon-establishment  of  Duis- 
burg  provided  the  Society  with  the  desired  person, 
while  a  good  woman  was  engaged  as  housekeeper. 
The  house  was  opened  with  five  children.  Their 
number  since  often  increased  to  twenty.  Many 
difficulties,  however,  were  experienced,  owing  to 
the  house  not  being  the  property  of  the  Society. 
It  could  be  bought  for  1400  thalers  (210?.).  Pastor 
Bram  travelled  to  Elberfeld  to  try  and  obtain  a  loan 
to  that  amount.  The  first  friend  he  applied  to,  a 
well-to-do  banker,  shook  his  head,  with  a  smile. 
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"  What  is  the  use  of  a  loan?"  he  said.  "  You  had 
better  try  to  get  the  money  presented  to  the  Society." 
He  put  down  his  name  for  a  donation  of  100  thalers 
(151.).  When  the  minister  returned  home  he  carried 
1000  thalers  (150?.)  in  his  pocket.  The  case  was 
spoken  of  at  Dusseldorf,  where  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  for  Painting  attracts  the  artists  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe.  An  artist  had  just  finished  a 
beautiful  picture,  representing  the  Bay  of  Sorento 
and  Vesuvius.  He  made  the  Society  a  present  of  it 
It  yielded  650  thalers  (971. 10s.).  This  was  more  than 
was  required  to  buy  the  house ;  but  its  rear  wanted 
considerable  alterations,  so  that  the  surplus  and  the 
additional  gifts  of  some  friends  were  absorbed  for  its 
completion.  It  was  opened  in  1855.  It  is  a  simple, 
strongly-built  two-storied  house.  The  dining,  work- 
ing, and  school  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor ;  the 
two  dormitories  for  both  sexes  occupy  the  first  floor. 
All  the  apartments  are  what  they  should  be,  simple, 
wholesome  abodes  for  poor  children.  A  garden  and 
about  seven  acres  of  arable  land  are  connected  with 
the  property.  The  children  here  have  an  opportunity 
of  practising  bodily  exercise  through  agricultural 
labour.  The  present  house-father,  a  late  postman 
of  Neuwied,  whose  kind,  honest,  thoroughly  German 
face  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  occupies  the  chief 
parlour,  with  his  wife  and  family.  This,  however,  is 
not  separated  from  the  Society's  children,  as  a  jailer's 
family  is  from  the  prisoners.  I  saw  some  of  the  poor 
children  merrily  chatting  and  playing  in  the  family 
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dwelling-room.  In  a  cradle  was  a  foundling,  watched 
over  by  the  tender  care  of  the  house-mother.  It  was 
a  touching  sight  to  witness  this  scene  of  domestic 
Christian  charity. 

Every  two  years  the  Society  publishes  a  Eeport. 
Like  the  Eeports  of  Zeller,  these  little  pamphlets  do 
not  merely  contain  dry  statistics,  but  many  useful 
hints  about  education  in  general,  and  the  training 
of  poor  children  in  particular,  about  home-mission 
questions,  Establishment-training,  pauperism,  &c. 
To  further  the  cause  of  the  family-training  system, 
Pastor  Brain  started  a  '  Correspondenzblatt '  in  1856. 
It  is  a  quarto-shaped  paper,  containing  sixteen 
columns.  On  an  average  two  numbers  appear 
every  year.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  giving  informa- 
tion about  what  is  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  family- 
training.  At  the  same  time  it  publishes  letters  of 
the  editor  in  answer  to  questions  that  have  been 
put  to  him.  These  are  very  interesting,  and  often 
touch  the  most  tender  concerns  of  man's  inner  life. 
Many  articles  also  speak  about  the  requisites  of 
a  truly  Christian  household,  and  point  at  the  evils 
which  cause  so  many  Christian  families  to  be  less 
happy  than  they  should  or  could  be.  The  paper, 
therefore,  is  specially  adapted  for  female  readers, 
since  Pastor  Bram  is  of  opinion  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work  of  training  devolves  upon  the 
female  part  of  the  family.  The  picture  of  the  Scrip- 
ture house-mother,  who  "  layeth  her  hand  to  the 
spindle,  and  looketh  well  to  the  way  of  her  house- 
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hold;  whose  adorning  is  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  value,"  is  here  worked  out 
in  all  its  fine  shades  and  features  with  a  talent  of 
observation  and  description  that  testifies  to  the  deep 
look  which  the  experienced  writer  must  have  cast 
into  the  heart  of  the  family-mothers  and  their  house- 
holds. When,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  number 
of  independent  local  societies  increased,  Pastor  Bram 
caused  their  members  once  or  twice  a  year  to  meet 
as  a  general  assembly,  and  to  instruct,  countenance, 
and  edify  each  other  by  mutual  intercourse  and 
fellowship  in  prayer  and  Scripture-reading.  Various 
opinions  concerning  the  home-mission  work  and 
the  poor-training  were  interchanged  and  discussed 
at  those  meetings,  which  nobody  could  attend  with- 
out learning  some  good,  and  unlearning  some  wrong 
things.  Some  of  the  most  fervent  questions  then 
broached  were  afterwards  taken  up  and  discussed 
by  the  '  Correspondenzblatt,'  which  thus  became 
a  sort  of  communication  paper  between  the  various 
societies  round  about. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  and  style  in  which 
"  Father  Bram  "  used  to  speak  and  write,  I  shall 
copy  a  few  little  scraps  from  his  '  Correspondenz- 
blatt':— 

"  From  the  Operative  Life. — You  have  commenced, 
dear  madam  and  friend,  to  visit  the  families  of  our 
manufacturing  workpeople,  and  I  wish  you  God's 
speed  in  it.  Much  good  may  come  out  of  it  if  carried 
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on  in  the  right  way,  without  expecting  too  speedy 
results ;  in  the  spirit  of  patience,  with  calm,  prudent 
love,  with  steadiness  and  meekness.  You  will  meet 
with  all  sorts  of  things,  with  much  misery,  and 
neglect,  and  distressing  facts,  but  also  with  much 
that  will  please  and  encourage  you.  You  will  find 
how  necessary  it  is  to  know  this  peculiar  world,  this 
artisan  world  well,  with  its  wants  and  experiences, 
its  sufferings  and  joys,  in  order  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand it,  to  judge  it  justly,  and  to  be  truly  useful 
to  it.  I  will  gather  all  I  can  find  about  this  subject, 
and  communicate  it  to  you.  May  it  be  of  some 
service  to  ypu.  You  will  find  much  in  it  which  is 
not  exclusively  applicable  to  the  operative  world. 
For  instance  this:  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  large  house.  He  had  servants, 
and  everything  he  wanted,  yet  he  was  not  happy, 
and,  when  things  did  not  go  as  he  wished,  he  was 
cross.  At  last  his  servants  left  him.  Quite  out 
of  temper  he  went  to  a  neighbour  to  take  counsel 
what  to  do, 

"  *  It  appears  to  me,'  the  neighbour  said,  '  that 
it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  oil  yourself  a  little.' 

"'To  oil  myself?' 

"  '  Yes.  But  I  will  explain  myself.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  the  doors  in  my  house  creaked.  No- 
body, therefore,  liked  to  go  in  or  out  by  it.  I  then 
oiled  its  hinges  one  day,  and  it  has  been  constantly 
used  by  everybody  since.' 

"  '  Then  do  you  think  I  am  like  your  creaking 
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door  ? '  the  old  gentleman  replied.  '  How,  then,  do 
you  want  me  to  oil  myself? ' 

"  <  Why,  that's  an  easy  matter  to  tell  you.  Go 
home,  and  engage  a  servant,  and,  when  he  does 
something  right,  praise  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
does  something  wrong,  be  not  cross.  Oil  your  voice 
and  words  with  the  oil  of  love.' 

"  The  old  gentleman  repaired  home.  The  last 
I  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  used  so  much  oil 
that  no  harsh  sound  was  heard  in  his  house  any 
more. 

"  Each  family  should  be  possessed  of  a  bottle  of 
that  oil,  and  apply  a  few  drops  wherever  there 
should  turn  up  a  creaking  hinge. 

"  If  you  want  to  visit  the  families  of  the  mill- 
workers,  I  kindly  beg  you  not  to  forget  to  take  that 
bottle  with  you."  ('  Correspondenzblatt,'  No.  12.) 

"  For  Owners  of  Mills. — The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry easily  begets  hatred  against  the  rich.  People 
see  those  big  premises,  and  think  how  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  hands  all  serve  to  profit  one  man. 
This  does  not  come  to  light  so  conspicuously  with  the 
capitalist.  He  has  invested  his  money  here  and 
there  with  a  few  interest-paying  people,  who  use  his 
money,  and  yet  do  not  labour  for  him,  though  they 
must  give  him  a  portion  of  their  wages.  The  mer- 
chant likewise  has  comparatively  but  few  employes, 
who  mostly  are  paid  well.  But  it  is  the  manu- 
facturer upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  working  people 
are  fixed.  *  He  is  rich  and  a  gentleman  through  our 
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labour,'  they  think,  arid  they  compare  their  own  lot 
with  his. 

"  Envy  is  a  hateful  and  dangerous  thing.  Manu- 
facturers, take  care  that  it  do  not  spring  up! 
Put  the  working  man  in  such  a  position  that  there 
be  no  inducement  for  him  to  envy  you ;  deal  nobly 
with  him ;  respect  in  him  the  man  and  the  Christian ; 
give  him  his  honest  wages.  If  people  have  work 
and  deserts,  and  a  protection  against  sickness  and 
old  age ;  and  if,  with  the  bread  they  eat,  a  sunbeam 
shines  into  their  face,  they  cannot  consider  them- 
selves as  paupers,  though  they  are  not  rich.  They 
belong  to  a  humble  class,  but,  if  treated  well,  they 
are  not  at  all  people  who  look  out  for  any  revolution 
that  may  turn  up." 

"  About  Sunday  Consecration. — If  educated  people 
show  no  sufficient  understanding  to  spend  their  Sun- 
day well,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  mechanic  ? 
He  sleeps  on  Sunday  morning  to  rest  from  his 
week's  labour,  and  often  oversleeps  himself  for 
church.  Does  he  know  and  appreciate  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  Perhaps 
no  sunbeam  shines  into  his  heart,  and  he  does  not 
know  how  the  Word  of  God  could  cheer  up  his  poor 
life.  In  the  afternoon  he  goes  into  the  country  or 
to  the  public-house.  As  his  wife  and  daughters  have 
been  at  the  mill  all  the  week,  much  labour  has  been 
left  undone  at  home ;  so  the  Sunday  is  availed  of  for 
making  and  mending  clothes,  for  washing,  cleaning, 
and  tidying,  and  for  going  after  private  concerns. 
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And  no  wonder;  for  the  higher  classes  give  the 
example.  What  must  the  mechanic  think  when 
their  splendid  carriages  rattle  past  his  door  on  Sun- 
day morning  ?  When  the  rich  man  travels  first  class, 
to  go  after  his  pleasures,  why  should  not  the  opera- 
tive do  the  same  in  the  third  class  ?  But  this  is  not 
all.  Some  manufacturers  require  the  people  to  work 
at  their  mills  on  Sunday.  When  there  is  pressure  of 
work,  or  business  goes  first-rate,  goods  are  manufac- 
tured on  that  day.  At  any  rate  all  sorts  of  middle 
works  (ZwischengescM/te)  are  performed,  the  labour 
for  the  ensuing  week  is  prepared,  goods  are  packed  and 
loaded,  the  wheels  and  the  ponds  are  looked  after 
and  mended.  Now,  the  wife  of  the  workman  reasons 
in  this  way:  The  mending  of  my  husband's  and 
family's  clothes  is  of  as  much  value  to  me,  as  the 
mending  of  his  wheel  is  to  the  master.  The  small 
cart-driver,  of  course,  puts  his  horse  to,  when  seeing 
the  millowner's  large  waggons  jolting  along.  And 
the  railways !  and  the  steamboats !  and  the  post !  .  .  . 
May  the  time  not  be  far  off  when  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  will  also  master  these  mighty  departments, 
and  control,  organise,  and  bless  them  with  its  sweet 
gentle  rod ! 

"  When  the  workman  learns  to  redeem  and  to  use 
his  day  of  rest  well,  the  Sunday  will  be  his  day  of 
honour,  protecting  him  from  sinking  into  a  state  of 
slavery  and  wretchedness,  and  raising  and  ennobling 
his  life  and  station.  Here  is  a  gold-mine ;  let  us 
preserve  and  work  it."  (No.  5.) 
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In  this  way  Pastor  Bram  speaks  to  the  people  in 
his  '  Correspondenzblatt.'  He  has  published  several 
tracts  and  pamphlets  besides,  all  pointing  to  the 
high  calling  of  the  Christian  family  in  rescuing 
the  lost,  and  at  the  incalculable  blessing  that  must 
proceed  from  a  household  which  tries  to  make  others 
partakers  of  the  privileges  with  which  Christ  has 
enriched  it.  Among  these  pamphlets  one  entitled 
'  Features  of  Abraham's  Domestic  Life,'  is  really  a 
gem  of  a  little  book. 


IV. 

STATUTES  AND  STATISTICS. 


following  table  may  show  the  progress  of  the 
Society,  as  far  as  regards  the  number  and 
the  placing  of  the  children.  It  begins  with  the 
years  1853-54,  as  there  were  no  statistics  given 
previous  to  that  date : — 


1853-4. 

1855-6. 

1857-8. 

1859-60. 

1861-2. 

A.  Total  number  of  children  taken 
In  since  the  beginning 
B  Sent  out  .          ..... 

1    195 
50 

215 
84 

232 
102 

255 
126 

288 
165 

C  Died    

2 

4 

g 

10 

11 

D.  Still    under   the  care  of  the 

|   143 

127 

122 

119 

112 

E.  Number  of  families       .     .     . 
F.  In  apprenticeship  or  service    . 

85 
30 

90 
39 

89 
58 

SH 
57 

79 
38 

In  1863  the  total  number  of  children  which  the 
Society  had  provided  for  during  the  eighteen  years 
of  its  existence,  amounted  to  296,  of  which  113  were 
still  under  its  care. 

Among  the  number  mentioned  under  B,  there  were 
some  children  which  the  Society  returned  to  their 
respective  parents  or  relatives.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  Society  to  restore  as  much  as  possible  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  children  and  their  natural  sup- 
porters and  trainers.  It  was  often  found  that  parents 
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misused  the  Society  by  pretending  to  be  poorer  than 
they  really  were.  Their  children  were  immediately 
returned  when  their  true  position  was  brought  to 
light.  Still  the  financial  condition  of  the  parents 
is  not  always  the  gauge  by  which  the  claims  of  a 
child  to  being  taken  up  are  measured.  A  family 
may  be  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  but 
given  up  to  drunkenness  or  to  immorality,  or  to 
a  slovenly  and  disorderly  life.  It  is  a  blessing  for 
the  children  of  such  parents  to  be  taken  from  them, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  anything  like  compulsion 
or  improper  interference.  Such  cases  certainly  are 
apt  to  rouse  a  bitter  feeling  in  the  minds  of  other 
parents,  who,  being  orderly  and  respectable,  yet  have 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
apply  in  vain  to  the  Society  on  behalf  of  one  of  then* 
numerous  children.  Still  the  Society  is  right  here, 
as  it  is  not  a  society  for  supporting  the  poor,  but  for 
training  the  abandoned  and  neglected. 

Sometimes  children  have  run  away,  or  have  been 
secretly  taken  away  by  a  foolish  parent  or  relative. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  sad  experience  of  the  Society 
that  in  most  cases  the  admission  of  parents  must 
be  refused,  or  at  least  prevented.  As  an  instance, 
Pastor  Bram  mentioned  the  case  of  an  illegitimate 
girl  who  was  boarded  with  one  of  the  best  families. 
As  long  as  her  wicked  mother  was  permitted  to  see 
her,  she  was  a  nuisance  to  the  family.  At  length 
the  girl  herself  felt  this,  and  hid  herself  when  she  saw 
her  mother  coming  at  a  distance.  Since  then  she  has 
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become  a  docile,  obedient  girl.  She  is  at  present 
a  servant  in  a  respectable  family,  and  an  ornament 
of  the  church  of  which  she  is  a  member. 

The  Society  also  continues  in  friendly  relation 
with  the  children  after  their  departure.  On  the 
whole,  the  result  of  the  work  is  satisfactory.  Those 
pupils  who  after  their  being  sent  out  continue  causing 
anxiety,  are  by  far  the  minority.  The  greater  ma- 
jority is  composed  of  artisans  and  servants  who  bear 
a  good  character. 

Nor  is  the  blessing  less  which  the  families  acknow- 
ledge to  receive  from  this  good  work.  "I  now 
must  agree,"  said  a  master  of  a  family  to  Bram  the 
other  day,  "  that  the  Lord  blessed  me  by  bringing 
that  child  into  my  house.  At  the  beginning  the 
burden  seemed  heavy,  and  the  work  vain.  It  im- 
pelled me,  however,  to  self-examination,  self-humi- 
liation, and  prayer.  The  Lord  wanted  to  take  us 
into  his  school  again,  and  we  found  that  we  had 
to  learn  a  great  deal  still.  But  we  have  learnt 
it,  thank  God,  and  it  goes  much  better  with  the 
child  now." 

Another  master  of  a  family  who  had  to  train 
a  child  which  was  very  prone  to  lying  and  deceiving, 
said :  "  The  usual  means  for  improving  the  child, 
viz.,  kindness  first,  then  severity,  proved  fruitless. 
Even  prayer  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  We  had 
actually  resolved  to  return  the  child  to  the  Society 
as  incorrigible.  Suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to 

VOL.  n.  K 
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me  that  the  united  prayers  of  two  or  three  migh. 
be  tried.  I  requested  the  parson  and  the  school- 
master of  our  village  to  remember  the  child  especially 
in  their  prayers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  it.  The  Lord  has  blessed  that 
way.  Up  to  this  time  the  child  has  given  us  no 
reason  for  complaint." 

The  statutes  of  the  Society  are  very  simple.  Any- 
thing like  cumbrous  mechanism  is  avoided.  Pastor 
Bram,  the  President,  assisted  by  his  friend  the 
Burgomaster  Haarbeck,  who  is  the  Treasurer,  con- 
ducts the  administration  of  the  finances,  which  run 
over  an  annual  income  of  about  5700  thalers  (850?.). 
The  master  of  a  family  receives  for  the  boarding  and 
lodging  of  a  child  a  remuneration  varying  according 
to  his  wants  and  circumstances.  Those  who  commit 
a  child  to  the  Society  for  education  must  abstain 
from  any  effort  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
training  of  the  child,  else  they  must  repay  to  the 
Society  all  its  expenses.  The  members  of  the 
Society  perform  their  services  gratuitously.  Their 
number  may  not  be  under  seven,  and  not  above 
fifteen.  They  hold  a  meeting  at  Neukirchen  every 
month,  &c. 

The  regulations  for  the  reception  of  a  child  state 
that  such  children  are  deemed  to  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  Society  as  are  "  either  abandoned  only 
but  not  neglected,  or  neglected  but  not  yet  ten 
years  olb."  On  the  whole,  the  children  Avhich  are 
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received  are  not  above  thirteen.  They  must  be 
healthy,  i.e.,  not  suffering  from  infectious  skin  and 
head  diseases,  scrofula,  &c.  Before  the  reception 
of  the  child  five  documents  must  be  handed  over  to 
the  Society,  —  a  certificate  of  birth,  of  baptism,  of 
inoculation,  of  health,  and  a  description  of  the 
child's  character  and  relations.  The  child  must 
bring  with  it  a  complete  double  outfit,  viz.,  four 
shirts,  three  pairs  of  stockings,  and  the  rest  double. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  have  a  glance  at  the 
financial  administration  of  the  Society,  I  copy 
the  last  published  balance-sheet  ;  that  of  1862  :  — 

INCOME.  f          •, 

x,    s.    a. 

From  annual  subscriptions,  collections  and  donations  457  18  1 
,,  sums  received  for  boarding  and  lodging  ..  ..  380  9  11 
,  ,  sale  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  &c  .........  16166 

855    4    6 
EXPENDITURE.  ,,          , 

ox*      8»       Ct. 

For  boarding,  school,  clothing  and  beds     ......  3111911 

rent,  repairs  and  utensils       ..........     19  10  0 

the  support  of  the  household  of  the  Society's  house  117  16  1 

travelling  expenses  ..............     27  18  0 

salaries      ..................   141    0  0 

paying  the  expense  of  collecting   ........     75  13  8 

enlarging  the  girl's  house,  and  the  building  of  a 

barn       ..................   102  18  5£ 

,  ,  printing,  stationery,  medical  treatment,  &c.        .  .     64    3  0£ 


860  19    2 


The  Society,  it  appears  from  this  balance-sheet, 
closed  that  year  with  about  57.  cash  on  hand,  notwith- 

K  2 
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standing  the  extraordinary  outlay  of  nearly  103?.  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  girls'  house  and  the  building 
of  a  barn.  Subtracting  this  sum,  as  representing  an 
extraordinary  expenditure,  from  the  total  amount, 
and  dividing  the  rest  by  112 — which  is  the  number 
of  children  that  were  supported  by  the  Society 
during  that  year — we  find  that  the  average  cost 
of  a  child  comes  to  61.  15s.  4£d,  a  sum  which  shows 
that  the  family-training  system,  as  carried  on  by 
Pastor  Bram  and  his  friends,  is  at  any  rate  no 
dearer,  if  it  is  no  cheaper,  than  the  Establishment 
system. 

If  you  wish  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  this  good  work, 
notice  that  you  have  to  go  to  Neukirchen  near 
Moers,  for  there  are  not  less  than  upwards  of  sixty 
Neukirchens  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Walking 
down  from  the  old  country-town  of  Moers,  along 
the  well-tended  Chaussee,  which  forms  a  beautiful 
avenue  cutting  through  fertile  fields  and  meadows, 
you  enter  the  pretty  little  rural  village,  the  aspect  of 
which  seems  to  tell  that  here  lives  a  happy,  peaceful 
people,  which  knows  neither  the  pinch  of  poverty 
nor  the  cares  of  wealth.  Near  the  church,  whose 
friendly-looking  steeple  you  must  have  noticed  long 
since  peeping  out  from  the  surrounding  trees,  you 
see  the  simple  parsonage,  the  residence  of  Father 
Bram  and  his  good  wife.  You.  will  find  a  vener- 
able septuagenarian  couple,  who  with  cordial  patri- 
archal hospitality  receive  every  one  who  pities  the 
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poor  children,  and  wishes  to  see  them  laid  like  little 
lambs  in  the  arms  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  And  the 
kind  gray-headed  patriarch  will  tell  you  all  about  his 
children,  his  struggles  and  joys,  his  plans  and  wishes ; 
and  he  will  show  you  the  Society's  house,  and  take 
you  to  a  family  or  two  to  let  you  have  a  glance  at  the 
little  plants  he  nurses  with  careful  love;  and  you 
will  not  regret  the  day  spent  at  that  interesting 
spot. 


THE 

ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  LAHR-DINGLINGEN, 

IN  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 


I. 

FERDINAND  FINGADO,  THE  LAHK  HABERDASHER. 

HPHE  multitude  of  Englisli  tourists,  who,  after 
-*-  having  enjoyed  the  hills  of  the  Ehine  and 
the  Molkenkuhr  of  Heidelberg,  rejoice  at  finding 
that  in  one  day  they  may  fly  through  the  distance 
that  separates  this  town  from  Baden-Baden  or  from 
Basle,  will  know  that  on  the  great  Railway  of 
Baden  there  is  a  little  station  called  Dinglingen, 
which  you  arrive  at  immediately  after  having  past 
Kehl,  from  where  another  railway  branches  off  to 
Strasburg.  Neither  the  station  nor  its  scenery  round 
about  presents  anything  to  attract  attention.  With 
the  exception  of  a  range  of  dark-coloured  hills  that 
line  the  eastern  horizon  at  a  far  distance,  you  observe 
nothing  but  a  flat  country,  whose  golden  cornfields, 
verdant  pastures,  and  charming  little  groves,  tell  their 
own  story  about  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  industry 
of  man,  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven;  and  if  the 
only  thing  you  are  wanting  at  present  is  to  reach 
Switzerland  as  soon  as  you  can,  you  hail  the  sound 
of  the  whistle  which  bids  the  train  quit  this  spot  at 
once. 

Still  you  might  spend  a  happy  day  here,  if  it  was 
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your  pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  good 
people  and  to  witness  a  work  of  Christian  love  and 
compassion.  "When  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
your  carriage  towards  the  station,  you  notice,  at  a 
mile's  distance,  a  pretty  village,  from  which  the 
station  takes  its  name.  One  white  -  plastered  two- 
storied  building,  which  lifts  its  elegant  frame  above 
all  the  neighbouring  houses,  attracts  your  attention. 


The  Orphan-House,  as  seen  from  the  Railway  Station. 

It  stands  at  a  small  distance  from  the  village  in  a 
spacious  garden,  which  borders  upon  an  extensive 
field.  It  shades  a  few  smaller  premises  with  which 
at  its  rear  it  is  connected.  A  broad  macadamised 
road,  which  evidently  is  the  turnpike-road  to  a  neigh- 
bouring place,  passes  by  its  front  door  ;  and  save  for 
the  absence  of  a  high  chimney,  or  of  a  mill-pond, 
you  would  suppose  it  to  be  some  manufactory.  Nor 
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would  your  supposition  be  so  very  absurd,  this 
being  a  manufacturing  district.  The  pretty  town  of 
Lahr,  at  two  miles  distance  from  Dinglingen,  teems 
with  manufactures,  which  enable  its  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  woollen, 
cotton,  and  flax  goods,  in  sackcloth  and  morocco 
leather,  in  cutlery,  playing-cards,  and  tobacco-boxes. 

But  the  building  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
is  not  a  mill;  it  is  an  orphanage  and  asylum  for 
poor  neglected  children,  entirely  supported  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  Christian  charity.  Nor  is 
such  an  institution  superfluous  in  a  manufacturing 
district  like  this.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  out  of  the  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants 
of  the  Duchy,  two-thirds  are  Eoman  Catholics,  while 
the  Protestants  at  many  places  are  given  up  to  a 
spirit  of  religious  indifference,  which  cares  little  for 
the  salvation  of  the  lost  and  the  neglected. 

That  same  spirit  characterised  some  thirty  years 
ago  an  inhabitant  of  Lahr  of  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
Fingado.  He  kept  a  considerable  millinery  and 
haberdashery  shop,  which  enabled  him  to  support 
himself,  his  wife,  and  one  or  two  children  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  He  was  counted  among  the 
most  respectable  individuals  of  the  town.  With  the 
burgomaster,  and  the  clergyman,  and  the  judge,  be 
was  on  the  best  terms.  To  assist  them  in  anything 
conducive  towards  the  social  and  material  wellbeing 
of  the  community  was  his  pleasure  and  his  pride. 
As  he  was  an  active  man  and  gifted  with  a  con- 
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siderable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  admi- 
nistrative talent,  he  used  to  be  consulted  in  many 
questions  of  social  interest,  and  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  many  a  scheme  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
So  he  was  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Ladies  for 
boarding  out  poor  neglected  children  with  families. 
And  doubtless,  as  to  his  administration  of  this  work, 
he  was  a  pattern  of  zeal,  ability,  and  financial  skill. 
He  could  with  great  adroitness  assist  at  the  public 
auctions,  at  which,  according  to  the  old  custom,  the 
foundlings  and  abandoned  children  were  boarded 
out  with  the  lowest  bidders.  It  is  true  it  was  gene- 
rally known  that  most  of  those  poor  creatures  were 
treated  like  slaves  by  their  foster  parents ;  but  it 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  deemed  a  gratifying  fact  that 
they  were  got  rid  of  at  an  amazingly  cheap  rate. 

But  a  soft  whisper  would  now  and  then  rise  in 
Mr.  Fingado's  heart  which  made  him  uneasy.  It 
told  him  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  his 
life,  however  enviable  he  was  in  the  sight  of  men. 
He  could  not  make  out  what  it  was,  but  he  felt  he 
lacked  something  of  great  importance.  His  good 
wife  shared  this  sentiment.  Indeed,  she  had  felt  it 
long  before,  but  what  was  needed  was  not  quite  clear 
to  her  either.  In  addition  to  this,  a  series  of  succes- 
sive disasters,  heavy  losses  in  trade,  and  domestic 
calamities,  commenced  to  depress  their  spirits.  They 
experienced  the  vanity  of  all  pleasant  things  here 
below,  and  began  to  look  out  for  some  better  foun- 
dation to  rest  their  hopes  upon. 
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Souls  which  are  in  such  a  condition  are  prepared 
for  the  consolation  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  did  it  stay 
away.  As  early  as  the  year  1844  a  friend,  who 
knew  the  true  fountain  of  peace,  visited  them. 
He  entered  their  house  with  the  love  of  an  all- 
sufficient  living  Saviour  in  his  heart.  Their  eyes 
were  opened  to  discover  the  precious  pearl  of  salva- 
tion through  grace ;  and  their  hearts  to  receive  the 
Saviour  as  their  Lord  and  their  God.  The  Rev. 
Mr,  Rein,  a  clergyman  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Nonnenweier,  confirmed  the  good  work  that  was 
going  on  in  their  souls  by  his  pastoral  visits  and 
addresses.  Even  the  servants  were  quickened  by  the 
power  of  the  living  word,  and  before  the  year  drew 
to  its  close  Mr.  Fingado  could  joyfully  exclaim,  As 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  tJie  Lord. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Fin- 
gado's  heart  and  house  was  soon  reported  through- 
out the  whole  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  he  did  not  put  his  candle  under 
a  bushel.  Perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  his  zeal  he 
allowed  it  to  shine  rather  too  strongly  into  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours.  "I  remember,"  he  said  to 
me  with  a  smile,  on  my  visit  in  1863,  "how  in  those 
days  I  thought  I  could  convert  everybody  by  the 
power  of  my  argumentation ;  and  if  argumentation 
could  not  do  it,  I  thought  cuffs  on  the  table  would." 
He  soon,  however,  learnt  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  text,  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  He  experienced  that 
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a  quiet  sufferer  is  a  better  Gospel  preacher  than  a 
clamorous  disputant.  And  a  sufferer  he  became, 
especially  after  he  shut  his  shop  on  Sundays.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  population  turned  against  him, 
and  every  child  in  the  street  knew  that  Fingado  had 
turned  a  fool. 


II. 


HOW  MB.  FlNGADO  WAS  LED  TO  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  BE- 
COMING A  FATHER  TO  THE  FATHERLESS,  AND  WHAT  STRUG- 
GLES THIS  RESOLUTION  CAUSED  HIM. 


TITEANWHILE  Mr.  Fingado's  business  continued 
-"-^-  to  follow  the  lobster  in  its  course.  And  so 
did  the  affairs  of  many  families  in  those  days.  Trade 
was  very  bad.  The  lower  and  middle  classes  were  in 
distress.  A  feeling  of  discontent  prevailed  throughout 
all  classes  of  Society.  That  storm  of  revolution  was 
preparing  which  was  to  break  out  in  1848.  The 
United  States  of  North  America  promised  plausible 
prospects  to  many  a  struggling  tradesman  and 
farmer.  Mr.  Fingado,  too,  turned  his  eyes  towards 
that  quarter.  Surrounded  by  an  opposing  population, 
he  smiled  at  the  idea  of  founding  a  Christian  colony 
of  German  farmers  at  some  remote,  quiet  spot  of 
the  New  World.  There  were  many  individuals  in  the 
neighbouring  districts  who  sympathised  with  him  as 
to  his  religious  opinions.  They  honoured  him  with 
their  confidence,  and  forty  families  requested  him 
to  be  their  guide  and  leader  to  the  new  country. 
He  did  not  know  which  to  choose — to  stay  or  to 
go.  His  wife  shed  tears  whenever  the  matter  was 
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broached.  She  could  not  believe  that  God  had 
nothing  for  them  to  do  in  their  own  country.  At 
length  he  resolved  to  go,  but  she  prayed  that  God 
might  prevent  it.  And  this  prayer  was  heard.  Mr. 
Fingado  put  his  house  and  grounds  to  public  sale ; 
but  about  the  same  time  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke 
out.  Nobody  wanted  to  buy  the  property.  The 
emigration-plan  collapsed,  and  Mr.  Fingado  was  com- 
pelled to  stay. 

He  was  sorry  for  it.  He  had  already  established 
a  paradise  in  America  through  the  power  of  his 
lively  imagination.  He  now  found  himself  again  in 
the  wilderness  of  European  confusion.  Still  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  powerful  hand  of  God ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, entering  his  breakfast-room  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  he  said  to  his  wife:  "It  is  all  right 
now;  the  Lord  has  taken  everything  from  me;  we 
will  stay  and  do  His  work  in  this  country." 

He  again  took  to  his  business,  which,  though  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  support  his  small  family,  had 
lost  the  full  sympathy  of  his  soul.  He  wanted  a 
sphere  of  labour  in  which  he  might  be  operating  in 
a  more  direct  way  upon  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of 
his  neighbours.  In  this  mood  of  mind  he  one  day  tra- 
velled to  Beuggen,  to  attend  the  annual  public  meet- 
ing of  father  Zeller's  excellent  Poor  School.  Now, 
every  one  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
German  and  Swiss  Christian  philanthropy  knows  what 
father  Zeller's  annual  meetings  were.  They  might 
be  called  the  nearest  approach  to  the  day  of  Pentecost 
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that  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  point 
to.  What  friend  of  Christ  and  his  missions,  living  at 
twenty,  fifty  miles  round,  could  stay  at  home  when 
father  Zeller  held  his  meeting?  How  many  a  back- 
slider has  been  brought  back  to  activity  ;  how  many 
an  active  Christian  has  been  guided  in  the  right 
course  through  that  wonderful  man's  all-inspiring 
speeches !  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  forty  of  the 
Swiss  and  German  charitable  institutions  owe  their 
origin  to  the  all-but-irresistible  impulse  of  his  elo- 
quence on  these  occasions.  Mr.  Fingado's  asylum  is 
one  of  them.  "  I  cannot  possibly  describe  the  im- 
pression," Mr.  Fingado  says,  "  which  I  experienced 
at  that  meeting.  I  thought  I  was  transplanted  into 
a  new  world.  I  saw  father  Zeller's  Establishment ;  I 
saw  the  numerous  band  of  children  assembled  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wings,  like  chickens  rescued  from 
the  raging  storm.  I  heard  him  tell  us  how  nothing 
but  the  love  of  Christ  had  enabled  him  to  begin 
and  to  carry  on  that  great  work.  I  heard  him 
entreat  us  to  have  mercy  upon  the  poor  neglected 
children  of  the  nation ;  to  feel  our  heavenly  calling 
as  Christians,  that  of  being  missionaries  ourselves ; 
and  to  open  our  houses  as  asylums  for  the  lost, 
the  neglected,  and  the  abandoned.  I  felt  ashamed 
of  myself  when  comparing  my  work  with  that  of  this 
good  man.  The  saying  of  the  Apostle  was  brought 
home  to  my  heart :  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
word  but  in  power. 

VOL.   II.  L 
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He  returned  that  afternoon  to  Basle,  where  he 
stayed  with  old  Mr.  Spittler,  the  well-known  founder 
of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society.  The  venerable 
patriarch  got  his  guest  to  tell  all  he  could  about 
father  Zeller,  his  work,  and  his  words.  They  kept 
talking  till  one  o'clock  at  night.  As  a  son  pours  out 
his  heart  to  his  father,  so  Mr.  Fingado  to  his  aged 
host.  Mr.  Spittler,  who  was  gifted  with  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  of  estimating  characters,  at  once  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  excellent  shepherd  of 
little  lost  sheep  hid  in  that  Lahr  shopkeeper.  He 
urgently  advised  him  to  open  his  house  as  a  refuge 
for  the  abandoned  children  of  that  fearfully  neglected 
manufacturing  district.  Mr.  Fingado  did  not  view 
matters  in  the  same  way.  He  was  not  worthy  of  such 
a  great  work.  He  was  quite  unfit  for  it.  No,  no,  such 
labours  ought  to  be  left  to  men  like  father  Zeller. 
He  was  but  a  poor  tradesman,  without  knowledge, 
without  talent,  without  power.  But  Mr.  Spittler,  with 
a  kind  smile,  tapped  him  on  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  We'll  see ;  we'll  see.  Moses  spoke  in  the  same  way. 
Still  he  conquered  Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosts." 

Mr.  Fingado  returned  home.  The  more  he  turned 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind  the  more  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  that  he  was  not  the  man  for 
such  a  work.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
Mr.  Spittler  was  right ;  but  she  did  not  say  much. 
She  prayed  all  the  more  in  secret. 

So,  about  a  fortnight  elapsed,  when  one  day  they 
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were  gladdened  by  a  visit  of  a  Christian  friend,  a 
Swiss  clergyman.  He  brought  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Spittler : — 

"  The  dear  Mr.  T.  will  be  so  kind  as  to  hand  the 
enclosed  contribution  to  our  dear  brother  Fingado 
as  a  mite  for  his  Orphan-house,  with  my  cordial  salu- 
tation and  good  wishes.  May  the  Lord  give  courage 
and  faith  to  dear  Fingado  to  carry  out  his  plan  with- 
out fainting.  Oh,  how  much  has  the  Saviour  done 
for  us,  and  how  little  are  we  doing  for  Him !  May 
he  graciously  hear  our  groanings.  Amen. 
"  In  haste, 

"  C.  F.  SPITTLER. 

"  Basle,  July  4, 1848." 

* 

This  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  louis  d'or 
(18s.  4d).  Mr.  Fingado  looked  at  the  gold  coin 
with  perfect  amazement.  His  wife  smiled,  and  so 
did  the  Christian  friend  who  had  brought  this  first 
little  stone  for  the  new  building.  The  matter  now 
took  quite  a  new  form  to  Mr.  Fingado.  It  was  not 
the  question  now,  Will  you  found  an  orphan-house  ? 
but,  Dare  you  send  back  this  offer  of  love,  and  refuse 
to  begin  the  work  ?  He  took  the  letter  and  the  gold 
coin  with  him  into  his  closet :  there  the  matter  was 
soon  settled.  Mr.  Fingado  resolved  to  take  the  lost 
children  by  the  hand,  and  to  become  a  father  to  the 
fatherless. 

He  was  still  Secretary  to  the  Ladies'  Society. 
This  Society  was  under  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 

L  2 
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of  which  Mr.  Fingado  was  a  member.     He  thought 
the  simplest  way  of  carrying  out  his  plan  would  be 
to  request  the  committee  to  transfer  the  children 
which    were   under  their  supervision   to   his  care. 
There   was  a  small  back-house   connected  with  his 
dwelling,  which  he  was  willing  to  furnish  for  the 
purpose ;    but  no  sooner  was  his  plan  known  than 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  the  clergy, 
and  the  aristocracy  broke  out  powerfully.     Not  only 
was  his  request  declined;    it  was  resolved  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  committee   as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the   committee   for  voting  for  members  came  on 
in  a  few  days.     Among  the   members   who   were 
this  time  to  resign  their  places  was  the  Secretary. 
It  was  customary,  however,  to  re-elect  them.     This 
time  Mr.  Fingado  should  not  be  re-elected.     Being 
aware  that  a  tremendous  storm  was  preparing  for  him 
at  the  meeting,  he  requested  a  Christian  friend,  who 
was  a  co-member  and  an  able  speaker,  to  stand  by 
him.   On  the  day  of  the  meeting  this  friend  sent  word 
that  a  sudden  hoarseness  had  befallen  him,  which 
prevented  him  from  uttering  a  single  word ;  and  so 
Mr.  Fingado  had  to  walk  alone  to  the  public  garden, 
at  the  pavilion  of  which  the  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
On  his  entering  the  place  he  was  received  with  hisses 
and  sneers.     Speeches  were  held  of  a  most  insulting 
kind.     In  one  of  them  he  was  even  called  a  Tartuffe. 
Several  times  he  wanted  to  rise  and  to  speak,  but  he 
felt  as  if  paralysed ;  his  nerves  were  so  affected  that 
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his  tongue  swelled  in  his  mouth.  He  was  compelled 
to  hear  everything,  and  to  say  nothing.  The  voting 
went  on,  and  he  was  turned  out  with  uproarious 
applause.  The  committee  then  passed  a  resolution 
to  build  an  orphan-house  of-  their  own.  Steps  were 
taken  at  once  to  collect  subscriptions.  The  leading 
men  of  the  town  favoured  the  undertaking  with  their 
patronage ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1848,  the  'Lahr 
Local  Paper'  contained  a  leading-article  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  the  following  sentences  occurred : — 
"  It  is  true  there  is  a  report  that  a  citizen  of  this 
town  purposes  to  found  an  orphan-house,  and  to 
receive  the  orphans  who  are  supported  from  the 
Ladies'  Society.  But  however  praiseworthy  such 
a  plan  may  be  in  itself,  serious  misgivings  have 
been  felt  that  this  orphanage  is  likely  to  take  a 
one-sided  religious  course,  and  that  it  will  not  fully 
answer  the  proper  purpose — that  of  giving  a  better 
training  to  the  children  than  they  have  been  enjoy- 
ing hitherto.  It  is  also  expected  that  on  account  of 
the  little  sympathy  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  feel 
with  that  religious  spirit,  the  contributions  which 
hitherto  have  flown  into  the  box  of  the  Ladies' 
Society  will  considerably  decrease,  if  the  orphans 
should  be  transferred  to  that  private  establishment. 
On  the  whole,  and  apart  from  these  special  circum- 
stances, the  conviction  gains  more  and  more  ground, 
that  such  orphanages  should  not  be  private  establish- 
ments,  if  anything  answering  the  noble  object  which 
they  have  in  view  is  to  come  out  of  them." 
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Undoubtedly,  this  was  plain  language ;  and  if  any 
case  ever  seemed  hopeless,  it  was  that  of  poor  Fin- 
gado.  He  called  upon  the  clergyman  of  the  town, 
and  requested  him  to  examine  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. He  gave  a  clear  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  which  proved  conformable  with  the  creed 
of  the  Church.  He  asked  the  minister  to  declare 
their  soundness,  and  to  protect  him  against  the 
public  charge  of  one-sidedness.  The  minister  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  gave  no  reply. 


III. 

THE  LITTLE  FAMILY  —  THE  OLD  POSTMASTER  AND 
THE  NEW  ASYLUM. 


newspaper  article,  eloquently  written  as  it 
was,  proved  incapable  of  unlocking  the  people's 
purses.  Scarcely  any  contributions  came  in  for  the 
public  orphanage.  The  ladies  were  compelled  to 
continue  going  through  their  usual  routine,  but 
henceforth  unsupported  by  a  secretary  like  Mr. 
Fingado.  They  soon  felt  that,  with  all  those  demon- 
strations, they  had  got  the  worst  of  it.  Some  of 
them  kindly  urged  him  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  to  come  back  again.  Matters  had  now  gone 
too  far  for  that.  Mr.  Fingado  resolved  to  walk  his 
own  way  by  the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Guide. 

There  was  an  auction  of  children  in  the  spring 
of  1849.  Mr.  Fingado  took  three  girls  at  9  florins 
(15  shillings)  each.  For  this  sum  he  had  to  feed,  to 
dress,  and  to  train  them  during  twelve  months.  The 
back-house  was  soon  fitted  up,  and  a  room  arranged 
as  a  dormitory.  There  was  a  festival  in  Mr.  Fin- 
gado's  house  when  the  poor  little  things  stepped 
over  his  threshold.  The  faces  of  his  wife  and  ser- 
vants beamed  with  joy.  They  felt  this  was  the 
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first  nail  driven  into  the  ark  of  salvation  for  many 
a  lost  creature  of  God.  Nor  were  they  left  un- 
countenanced  by  their  invisible  Friend.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  Mr.  Fingado  had  taken  children 
into  his  house,  than  gifts  poured  in  from  different 
quarters,  to  keep  company  with  Mr.  Spittler's  louis 
d'or.  Still  the  amount  of  the  contributions  often 
proved  unequal  to  the  expenditure.  Mr.  Fingado 
was  often  compelled  to  advance  sums  from  the  till 
of  his  own  shop,  as  in  1850  his  little  establishment 
already  numbered  ten  girls.  Fortunately  his  business 
went  on  tolerably,  and  thus  he  could  afford  to  make 
an  advance.  But  this  resource  was  taken  from  him, 
when  a  long  chronic  disease  befel  his  good  wife, 
who  was  the  very  soul  of  the  concern.  Business 
went  back ;  sales  fell  off.  Then  came  hard  days.  It 
was  not  congenial  to  Mr.  Fingado's  principles  to 
go  about  collecting.  Perhaps  had  he  been  a  little 
less  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  he  might  have  been 
less  troubled  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture that  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  are  many ; 
it  is  no  exhortation  of  Scripture  that  the  righteous 
should  increase  their  afflictions  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary. But  everybody  ought  to  act  according  to  his 
convictions.  It  was  Mr.  Fiugado's  conviction  that 
the  less  he  applied  to  men  for  assistance,  the  more 
he  could  count  upon  the  assistance  of  God.  Nor 
was  his  faith  put  to  shame,  though  sorely  tried. 
He  was  at  length  delivered  out  of  his  afflictions. 
His  good  wife  was  restored  to  health.  His  paternal 
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care  was  rewarded  by  the  love  and  prosperity  of 
his  pupils.  This  page  of  Mr.  Fingado's  biography 
records  many  proofs  of  God's  prayer-hearing  love 
and  wonderful  wisdom  in  His  dealings  with  His 
children. 

Hitherto  he  had  taken  girls  only.  His  meek, 
quiet  character  seemed  to  shun  the  difficulties  which 
were  naturally  connected  with  the  training  of  boys. 
One  day,  however,  a  lady,  a  member  of  the  well-bred 
class,  brought  a  boy  for  whom  she  offered  to  pay 
50  florins  a  year  (4£.  3s,  4c?.).  He  declined,  as  he 
had  no  accommodation  for  boys.  Tears  came  into 
the  eyes  of  the  good  lady.  She  entreated  him  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  to  take  the  poor  fatherless  lad. 
He  could  not  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  him. 
A  second  dormitory  must  now  be  provided.  Soon 
other  boys  followed.  In  1852  the  number  of  pupils 
amounted  to  between  thirty  and  forty.  • 

Mr.  Fingado's  back-house  became  too  small  for 
such  an  increasing  population.  He  thought  about 
breaking  up  his  shop  and  converting  his  dwelling- 
house  into  an  asylum.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
this  could  not  be  effected  without  the  destruction  of 
much  valuable  property.  He  had  better  try  to  buy 
a  building  outside  the  town,  and  sell  or  let  his  own 
house.  Now  there  was  a  large  building  with  adjacent 
garden  at  DingHngen,  two  miles  from  Lahr,  which 
appeared  very  fit  for  Mr.  Fingado's  purpose.  It  was 
the  property  of  an  octogenarian,  who,  from  his 
former  occupation,  was  called  "  the  old  postmaster." 
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Though  in  pretty  affluent  circumstances,  his  pro- 
perty exhibited  considerable  neglect  and  decay.  Nor 
did  his  person  present  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  He 
was  an  unhappy  old  man.  He  lived  quite  alone 
in  his  spacious  house.  His  dinner  was  every  day 
brought  to  him  from  a  village  three  miles  distant, 
where  lived  his  nephew  who  was  to  inherit  all  his 
property.  A  warm-hearted  conversation  was  as  rare 
a  thing  to  him  as  a  hot  meal.  When  one  saw  him 
seated  in  one  of  the  spacious  rooms  of  his  hollow, 
cavern-like  house,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  one 
buried  alive.  To  offer  this  man  a  reasonable  price 
for  his  house,  was  to  deliver  him  out  of  his  grave. 
To  present  to  his  imagination  the  prospect  of  a  hot 
dinner,  was  like  bringing  a  dead  man  to  life  again. 

Mr.  Fingado  tried  the  old  man,  and,  much  to  his  joy, 
found  him  quite  disposed  to  enter  upon  an  agreement. 
The  price  of  the  house  and  garden  was  10,000  florins 
(833?.) ;  but  upon  learning  that  the  premises  were 
to  be  employed  as  an  asylum  for  poor  children,  the 
old  postmaster  granted  the  purchase  for  7000  (583?.). 
He  added  one  condition,  however.  He  wanted  to  keep 
two  rooms  for  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  his  dinner 
from  the  family,  and  attendance  from  the  servants. 
Thus,  as  an  eye  witness,  he  wanted  to  learn  what 
sort  of  institution  Mr.  Fingado's  Asylum  was,  and,  if 
it  proved  a  good  work,  he  declared  himself  willing 
to  do  something  more  for  it. 

Mr.  Fingado  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  ofier 
with  its  condition.  He  had  no  money,  but  he 
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trusted  God  would  give  it  him  in  time.  Nor  did 
his  expectation  prove  too  sanguine.  When  the 
report  spread,  that  the  postmaster's  large  house  was 
to  be  changed  from  a  tomb  into  an  abode  of  life 
and  joy,  gifts  poured  in  from  different  quarters. 
Mr.  Fingado  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  2000  florins 
(166?.);  a  Christian  Mend  advanced  the  rest  at 
a  moderate  interest  as  a  mortgage  upon  the  premises, 
and  thus  the  alteration  and  repair  of  the  building 
could  at  once  be  proceeded  with.  It  was  no  trifle, 
however,  to  transform  such  a  neglected  dust-hole  into 
a  habitable  abode  for  a  numerous  family.  But  many 
friendly  hands  came  to  assist;  and  Mr.  Fingado 
himself,  at  the  head  of  his  boys,  and  supported  by  his 
son-in-law,  who  at  the  same  time  was  the  school- 
master of  the  children,  waged  a  successful  war  with 
hammer,  trowel,  crow,  and  shovel  against  the  decayed 
walls  and  rotten  floors,  and  caused  a  new,  strong,  and 
well-organised  building  to  rise  as  a  trophy  of  his 
perseverance.  As  soon  as  a  couple  of  rooms  were  fit 
for  habitation,  the  whole  household  removed  from 
Lahr  to  Dinglingen.  This  happened  in  February, 
1853.  As  early  as  the  1st  of  June  the  whole  building 
was  completed ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  Mr.  Fingado 
invited  all  his  friends,  near  and  far,  to  a  feastly 
inauguration  of  the  new  Asylum.  This  invitation 
was  not  received  with  indifference.  Mr.  Fingado's 
friends  hailed  it  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  enemies 
could  not  deny  that  his  work  was  a  good  and 
wonderful  one.  Many  of  them,  who  never  could  be 
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gained  by  his  words,  were  now  gained  by  his  deeds, 
and  became  his  supporters.  The  clergyman  of  Lahr, 
who,  five  years  before,  hesitated  to  declare  that  Mr. 
Fingado's  faith  was  accordant  with  sound  Christian 
theology,  now  came  to  declare  in  a  public  speech 
that  his  work  was  at  least  the  result  of  sound  Christian 
love. 

Mr.  Fingado  formed  a  Committee  of  five  Christian 
friends,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member.  The 
property  was  put  in  the  name  of  this  Committee,  and 
regulations  were  drawn  up  for  its  further  administra- 
tion. The  Asylum  was  recognised  as  a  moral  corpo- 
ration by  the  Government,  in  1862.  The  house,  with 
barn,  stable,  workshop,  and  garden,  occupied  an  area 
of  about  six  acres.  It  is  a  simple,  two-storied  building, 
capable  of  accommodating  from  70  to  80  children. 
At  present  (1863)  there  are  62, 34  being  boys  and  28 
girls.  Besides  the  rooms  appointed  for  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Fingado  and  his  family,  there  are  rooms  for 
the  schoolmaster,  the  tailor-master,  the  gardener,  the 
steward,  the  shoemaker-master,  who  is  a  dumb  and 
mute  person,  and  for  the  servants.  The  dining 
and  school  rooms  and  the  dormitories,  which  are 
upstairs,  are  lofty,  well-ventilated  apartments,  with 
whitewashed  walls  and  wooden  floors.  The  garden 
behind  the  house  is  a  well  laid-out  piece  of  ground. 
It  was  November  when  I  saw  it;  but  it  must  be 
a  charming  spot  in  summer.  It  contains  a  nursery 
of  trees  and  of  fine  flowers.  It  also  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rearing  silk-crop,  which  seems  to  be  a 
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fancy  oi  the  teacher,  Mr.  Hanck,  son-in-law  to  Mr. 
Fingado.  In  1862  he  realised  251.  by  it,  which  he 
presented  to  the  Asylum.  The  stable  contains  five 
cows  and  one  horse.  These  are  for  the  use  of  those 
children  who  are  to  be  trained  for  farming. 

The  forty  children  with  which  Mr.  Fingado  entered 
the  new  building  in  1853,  soon  increased  to  about 
sixty.  Meanwhile  the  old  postmaster  found  himself, 
as  it  were,  transplanted  from  a  desert  into  a  paradise. 
The  hot  dinners  cheered  his  old  frame,  and  the  kind 
affectionate  conversation  of  the  family  quickened  his 
spirit.  He  was  quite  convinced  that  he  had  sold 
his  house  for  a  good  object,  and,  having  experienced 
the  benefits  of  Mr.  Fingado's  care  and  treatment  for 
some  time,  he  resolved  to  alter  his  will,  and  to  be- 
queath all  his  property,  amounting  to  between  20,000 
and  30,000  florins  (1866Z.  to  2500?.),  to  the  Establish- 
ment. But  greatly  surprised  was  the  old  man  when 
he  learned  that  Mr.  Fingado  absolutely  declined  this 
generous  offer,  notwithstanding  that  there  was  still  a 
debt  of  8000  florins  (666?.)  on  the  premises !  It  was 
Mr.  Fingado's  conviction  that  the  money  would  be  a 
snare  to  him  and  his  friends.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
living  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  Christian 
charity.  This  had  constantly  kept  their  hearts  in 
prayerful  and  grateful  dependence  upon  God.  He  was 
sure  that  the  postmaster's  legacy  would  fill  their  heart 
and  house  with  dead  gods,  and  turn  out  the  living 
one.  Besides,  it  was  expected  that  the  postmaster's 
nephew  and  his  two  sons  would  try  everything  to 
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get  the  will  cancelled.  They  were  famous  through- 
out the  neighbourhood  for  their  pertinacious,  liti- 
gious character.  So  there  was  sure  to  be  in  store 
a  long  and  tedious  lawsuit,  which  would  disturb 
their  peace,  and  drag  them  into  endless  quarrels. 
The  Committee  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Fingado. 
No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  old  man  had 
altered  his  will  in  favour  of  the  Establishment,  than 
the  Committee,  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses, 
urgently  and  solemnly  entreated  him  to  cancel  this 
alteration,  as  they  decidedly  refused  to  be  his  heirs. 
But  the  octogenarian  was  quite  immovable.  He  died 
in  January,  1859.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of 
the  will,  the  Committee  tendered  its  renunciation 
of  it  to  the  Government.  The  property  then,  by  de- 
cision of  the  Grand  Duke,  was  disposed  of  in  favour 
of  the  poor  of  Lahr. 

Receiving  Mr.  Fingado's  assurance  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  bequest "  for  conscience  sake,"  I  cannot 
but  admire  his  disinterestedness,  .and  respect  his 
faithfulness  to  his  conviction.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  large  number  of  his 
Christian  friends  greatly  disapproved  of  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,  and  tried  everything  in  their  power 
to  save  the  money  for  the  Establishment.  Whatever 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  means  by  which  the 
old  postmaster  had  during  his  lifetime  acquired  that 
considerable  amount  of  property,  this  much  was 
certain,  that  nobody  but  himself  had  at  that  time  the 
right  and  the  power  of  disposing  of  it.  The  money 
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was  there,  and  it  lay  entirely  with  his  decision  to 
give  it  either  for  a  bad  or  a  good  purpose.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Fingado  and 
family,  his  heart  had  been  softened  by  the  gentle 
breath  of  the  Gospel.  The  last  year  of  his  life  gave 
many  striking  instances  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
God's  word  upon  his  soul.  The  Christian  work  which 
he  witnessed  in  the  Asylum  gained  all  the  sympathy 
of  his  heart.  On  the  occasion  of  the  alteration  of  his 
will,  he  earnestly  declared  that  he  wanted  to  leave 
his  property  to  the  Establishment,  "  because  he  was 
sure  of  its  then  being  spent  for  a  good  object."  He 
was  so  persuaded  that,  if  not  bequeathed  to  the 
Establishment,  the  money  would  go  to  less  desirable 
purposes,  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
change  his  mind.  I  cannot  wonder  that,  taking  all 
these  particulars  into  account,  many  of  Mr.  Fingado's 
Christian  friends  expressed,  in  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
their  disapproval  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
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PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  —  STATISTICS,  ETC. 

lirHATEVER  may  have  been  the  opinions  of 
friends  and  enemies  about  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Fingado  and  his  Committee  in  the  matter  of 
the  old  postmaster's  will,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
their  reputation,  as  truly  honest  and  faithful  people, 
rose  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The 
Asylum  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  object 
of  general  esteem  and  confidence.  This  judgment 
was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  a  visit  with  which  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Baden  favoured  the  Institution  in  August,  1858. 
These  noble  visitors  were  festively  welcomed  by 
a  chorus  of  the  children,  and  cordially  addressed 
by  Mr.  Fingado.  They  inspected  the  house,  in- 
quired minutely  into  everything  concerning  the 
education  of  the  children,  condescendingly  con- 
versed with  some  of  them,  and,  with  signs  of  high 
satisfaction,  kindly  accepted  a  few  presents  of  the 
children's  own  workmanship.  It  was  now  exactly  ten 
years  since  the  unkind  article  against  Mr.  Fingado's 
orphanage  had  appeared  in  the  '  Lahr  Local  Paper.' 
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This  time  that  same  periodical  contained  a  copious 
description  of  the  Grand  Duke's  visit  to  Lahr,  in 
which  the  following  sentences  occur : — 

"At  7  o'clock  P.M.  the  Grand  Ducal  carriage, 
escorted  by  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  .by  a 
numerous  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
drove  through  the  Vbrstadt  to  Dinglingen.  Here 
the  church  was  inspected,  which  a  few  years  since 
was  tastefully  restored  and  adorned  with  glass- 
paintings  from  Munich.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fingado 
then  enabled  the  noble  couple  to  inspect  his  orphan- 
house  in  all  its  details.  The  labour  and  the  singing 
of  the  pupils  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  princely 
visitors,  who,  at  the  close  of  their  visit,  kindly 
accepted  a  few  presents  from  the  children." 

I  saw  the  two  numbers  of  the  newspaper  lying 
together  in  Mr.  Fingado's  portfolio,  and  I  understood 
why  he  kept  them  there  so  carefully.  If  the  one 
contained  a  painful  query,  the  other  gave  an  answer 
by  the  same  pen,  which  said  in  a  few  words  more 
than  Mr.  Fingado  could  have  said  in  a  volume  of 
the  largest  size.  The  Grand  Duke,  after  his  return 
to  his  residence,  favoured  the  Establishment  with 
a  donation  of  100  florins.  Nor  was  this  the  first 
token  of  sympathy  from  the  princely  family.  On  the 
list  of  contributors  to  Mr.  Fingado's  work  appear 
the  names  of  the  Marquises  William  and  Maxi- 
milian. It  should  at  the  same  time  be  mentioned 
that  gifts  appear  even  from  servant-girls,  among 
whom  there  is  one  who  favoured  the  Establishment 
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with  a  loan  of  100  florins  (81.  3*.  4<f.)  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  meadow. 

The  education  and  instruction  of  the  children  are 
very  simple.  They^are  trained  for  common  handi- 
craft, for  the  farm,  and  for  domestic  service.  Every- 
thing is  avoided  that  might  accustom  them  to  wants 
which  their  future  position  will  be  unlikely  to  gratify. 
Their  meals  are  wholesome,  but  very  simple;  their 
beds  clean,  but.  stuffed  with  flocks,  and  of  coarse 
texture.  They  can  learn  the  rudiments  of  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  or  gardening,  in  the  Establishments. 
The  other  trades  are  taught  by  masters  in  the  town, 
with  whom  the  boys  are  apprenticed  during  the  day, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Establishment.  Mr.  Fingado, 
his  wife  and  his  daughter,  live  with  the  children  as 
one  family.  He  has  no  salary,  nor  have  their  ser- 
vants, who  have  been  with  them  twenty-five  years. 
His  son-in-law,  who  is  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
house,  lives  on  the  same  footing  with  his  wife  and 
baby.  They  all  depend,  with  the  whole  band  of  the 
children,  upon  what  their  heavenly  Father  gives 
them,  through  the  liberal  love  of  Christian  well- 
wishers.  Sometimes  Mr.  Fingado's  own  property  is 
had  recourse  to,  to  prevent  a  stagnation.  At  one 
time  his  advances  amounted  to  no  less  than  1500 
florins.  It  appears  from  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Keport  of  1863,  that  this  whole  household,  including 
sixty-two  children  and  about  ten  adult  persons,  has 
only  cost  6000-57  florins  (500?.  3s.  3d.),  so  that  only 
11.  has  gone  to  each  individual.  Surely  this  is  cheap 
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living.  And  yet,  upon  entering  the  Asylum  and 
Mr.  Fingado's  parlour,  you  are  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  comfort  that  prevails  everywhere,  and 
with  the  healthy,  cheerful  countenances  of  the 
children. 

Mr.  Fingado  is  a  priest  in  his  house.  He  con- 
ducts family  worship  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
on  Sunday  he  holds  a  Scripture-reading  meeting,  which 
is  attended  by  a  numerous  audience  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  pupils  usually  stay  with  him  till  their 
eighteenth  year,  or  at  least  till  their  confirmation  as 
members  of  the  National  Church.  Then  situations 
are  carefully  provided  for  them  by  the  Committee, 
and  correspondence  is  kept  up  with  them  as  much 
as  possible. 

At  the  close  of  July,  1862-63,  150  children  had 
been  taken  in  since  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Fin- 
gado's philanthropic  labours.  Among  these  many 
may  be  pointed  to  as  giving  striking  evidences  of 
their  sincere  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  of  their  cordial 
and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  good  they  have 
derived  from  the  Establishment. 

A  child  is  admitted  at  40  florins  (31.  Qs.  8d.)  per 
annum,  but  many  are  allowed  at  a  much  lower  price, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  money  which 
during  the  year  1 862-63  came  in  for  the  boarding  of 
62  children  (34  boys  and  28  girls)  only  amounted  to 
2764-15  florins  (230?.),  i.  e.,  about  31  9s.  3d.  a  head. 
The  rest  of  the  income,  to  the  amount  of  4810  florins 
(400?.  16s.  8d.),  was  derived  from  voluntary  contribu- 
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tions.  This  enabled  the  Committee  to  close  with  a 
balance  of  30  florins  (21.  10s.)  in  hand.  But  there 
is  still  a  debt  of  8800  florins  (733?.)  pressing  upon 
the  premises,  which  the  Committee,  notwithstanding 
its  utmost  efforts,  had  not  been  able  to  clear  off. 
This  is  a  burden  which  costs  the  Society  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  321.  for  interest.  The  value 
of  the  property  has  considerably  increased  during 
the  last  decennium.  In  1853  the  landed  property 
only  comprised  six  acres ;  its  present  area  amounts 
to  nearly  sixteen  acres.  Twenty-four  acres  are 
rented.  Four  buildings  stand  on  the  Establishment's 
grounds ;  viz.,  1,  the  principal  dwelling-house,  which 
contains  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Fingado  and  the 
girls'  house ;  2,  the  boys'  house,  in  which  the  school 
and  work-rooms  are;  3,  the  stable,  storehouse,  and 
barn;  4,  the  carriage-house,  with  which  a  private 
dwelling  for  the  farmer  is  connected. 

The  annual  public  meeting  at  the  Establishment 
is  a  real  festival  for  the  religiously-minded  people  of 
the  district.  As  it  is  always  held  in  June,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  at  the  spacious 
farmyard  of  the  Establishment.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing small  companies  of  friends  may  be  seen  dotting 
the  various  roads  that  lead  to  Dinglingen.  Among 
them,  perhaps,  there  are  some  who  only  come  from 
curiosity,  but  who  return  in  the  evening  under  serious 
impressions,  because  they  have  witnessed  how  lost 
sheep  have  found  a  good  shepherd.  Ministers  who 
are  famous  for  their  piety  and  popular  eloquence  are 
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invited  to  favour  the  meeting  with  their  presence.  A 
regular  service  is  held  by  one  of  the  ministers,  which 
is  opened  and  closed  by  the  hymns  and  psalms  of  the 
children  and  the  friends  who  have  come  to  witness 
their  happiness.  Then  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
other  ministers  and  friends  to  say  a  word  to  the 
children  and  the  master  of  the  family.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  tone  of  those  addresses  generally, 
I  will  close  this  account  of  Mr.  Fingado's  excel- 
lent work  with  a  translation  of  the  latter  part  of 
an  address  with  which  Mr.  Frommel,  minister  of  the 
National  Church  at  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  Baden, 
favoured  the  children  at  the  meeting  of  1862.  The 
Kev.  gentleman  spoke  from  the  parable  of  the  mer- 
ciful Samaritan. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  I  visited  the  school  in  my 
former  parish  in  the  Palatinate.  The  little  ones  had 
just  recited  the  story  of  the  merciful  Samaritan.  I 
asked  them,  '  Dear  children,  could  you  also  be  mer- 
ciful Samaritans  ? ' 

"  '  We  could  not,  sir,'  was  their  reply. 

"'Why  not?' I  asked. 

"  '  We  are  too  little  yet.' 

" '  But  you  cannot  be  too  little  for  doing  a  good 
thing.  I  think  you  might  be  merciful  Samaritans  if 
you  liked.'  There  was  a  pause.  At  length  a  little 
fellow  said : — 

"  '  I  can  be  one.' 

"  Still,  this  little  fellow  could  not  very  well  go 
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on  explaining;  I  helped  him  on  the  way.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  a  mother. 

"  '  Yes,  sir/ 

"  '  Now,  suppose  your  mother  were  ill,  what  would 
you  do?' 

"  Turning  his  kind,  honest  eyes  to  me,  he  said, — 

"  *  I  should  weep,  sir.' 

"  '  Very  well,'  I  said ;  *  that's  worth  something  at 
least.  I  suppose  the  Samaritan  did  the  same.  First 
it  comes  into  the  heart,  then  into  the  eyes.  But  by 
weeping  your  mother  would  not  be  helped.  What 
would  you  do  after  that?' 

"  '  I  should  run  to  the  physician.' 

"  '  Exactly.  That's  the  thing.  The  physician 
lives  far  away,  perhaps  nine  miles.  Still,  you  would 
not  mind  going.  But  the  physician  cannot  prevent 
many  of  his  patients  from  dying.  I  know  a  Phy- 
sician whose  patients  never  die ;  who  is  able  to  bring 
them  to  life  again  when  dead.' 

"  '  I  know  him,'  cried  the  little  fellow ;  *  it  is  our 
Saviour.' 

"  '  Just  so.  Well,  then,  look  here,  if  you  weep, 
and  go  to  the  doctor,  and  pray  for  your  mother,  you 
are  a  merciful  Samaritan.' 

"  Eight  days  later  I  saw  the  children  again,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  been  merciful  Samaritans. 
They  all  answered  with  one  voice,  '  Yes,  sir.'  But 
away  in  a  corner,  on  the  hindmost  bench,  a  little 
urchin  raised  his  clear  little  voice  and  said  in  the 
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Palatinate  dialect,  *  I  have  been  one,  too,  sir.'  Upon 
inquiring,  I  found  that  he  had  run  to  the  doctor  for 
his  little  invalid  sister,  and  then  had  gone  into  his 
bedroom  to  pray  for  her. 

"  *  Now,  dear  children,  you  may  be  merciful  Sama- 
ritans quite  as  well  as  those  children  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. Here  is  your  house-father.  He  wants  your 
prayers.  Be  truly  merciful  Samaritans  and  pray  for 
him,  that  the  Lord  may  restore  his  health,  and  keep 
him  long  with  you.' 

"  *  But,  dear  house-father,  let  me  say  something  to 
you  also.  True  Samaritan  love  must  every  day  be  im- 
plored from  above.  That's  the  chief  portion  of  your 
work.  I  know  of  a  young  vicar  who  was  to  preach  his 
first  sermon  in  the  presence  of  the  old  parson,  whose 
assistant  he  was  to  be.  Now,  that  this  is  no  joke 
everybody  knows  who  has  gone  through  it.  When 
in  the  vestry,  the  poor  young  man's  courage  wholly 
sank.  The  holiness  of  the  moment  awed  him  so 
much  that  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed 
while  the  congregation  was  singing.  The  old  parson 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  to  him,  "  Be 
not  afraid,  the  Lord  is  with  thee."  Now,  in  the  even- 
ing some  .members  went  up  to  the  parsonage,  and 
soon  the  vicar's  sermon  was  the  topic  of  conversation. 
Each  had  something  to  find  fault  with.  To  some 
the  former,  to  others  the  latter  part,  of  the  sermon 
seemed  not  sufficiently  elaborated.  "Ah,"  the  old 
parson  said,  "  but  the  third  part  was  most  excellent." 
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"  '  Why,  sir,'  the  friends  replied,  '  the  sermon  con- 
sisted only  of  two  parts.' 

"  *  Beg  your  pardon,  it  consisted  of  three,  but  the 
third  was  delivered  in  the  vestry.  It  was  the  vestry- 
part,  and  doubtless  the  best.  Without  it  no  sermon 
and  no  work  can  be  truly  good.' " 

In  this  way  Mr.  Frommel  addressed  the  children 
and  their  house-father.  His  words  stand  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  two  texts  of  Scripture  which  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  hall  of  the  main  building,  viz., 
Ps.  cxxiv.  8,  Our  help  is  in  the.  name  of  the,  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  Isaiah  xlv.  11 
(according  to  the  German  translation),  Lead  my 
children  and  the  work  of  my  hands  to  Me,  saith  the 
Lord.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  an  institution 
where  such  a  spirit  is  loved  and  carried  into  prac- 
tice should  produce  young  men  and  women  whose 
reputation  is  as  favourable  as  their  work  is  satis- 
factory. They,  only  move  in  an  humble  sphere  of 
society,  for  the  motto  of  Mr.  Fingado's  educational 
system  may  be  found  expressed  in  the  text,  "Mind 
not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate."  But  in  that  humble  sphere  they  perform  a 
work  the  value  of  which  nobody  can  calculate,  but 
which  eternity  will  reveal ;  pearls  in  the  deep  which 
escape  the  human  eye,  but,  when  brought  to  light, 
will  surprise  every  one  by  the  purity  of  their  hue 
and  the  greatness  of  their  value. 


PASTOK  0.  G,  HELDRING 

AND   HIS    ESTABLISHMENTS 
NEAK  HEMMEN,  IN  HOLLAND. 


I. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  MB.  HELDEING  AND  HIS  WOEK. 


fTVEE  British  traveller  who,  on  his  way  to  the 
-*-  German  Ehine  and  the  Swiss  Alps,  passes 
through  Holland  by  the  Dutch-Ehenish  Railway, 
will  probably  bless  the  steam-engine,  which,  within 
a  few  hours,  hurries  him  through  a  flat,  unin- 
teresting country,  where  he  observes  little  more 
than  cattle  and  meadows,  windmills  and  ditches. 
It  is  true,  that  after  having  passed  the  gray-headed 
Episcopal  town  and  University  of  Utrecht,  his  eyes 
on  a  sudden  are  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight 
of  charming  groves,  stately  avenues  of  beeches 
and  oaks,  and  handsome  parks  and  villas,  which 
proclaim  at  once  the  wealth  and  the  good  taste  of 
their  owners.  But  this  enjoyment  does  not  last  very 
long.  Soon  the  rattling  train  dashes  into  a  district, 
which,  scantily  endowed  as  it  is  by  nature,  never  was 
privileged  with  the  benefits  of  cultivation.  Vast 
plains  of  dun,  swarthy-looking  heath  extend  them- 
selves to  right  and  left,  and  would  present  an  aspect 
as  monotonous  as  the  Desert  of  Zahara,  did  not  a 
poor  miserable  hut,  or  a  little  fir-grove,  or  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  guided  by  a  "  knitting  "  shepherd, 
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now  and  then  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  scenery. 
This  is  that  bare,  sterile  part  of  Holland,  which, 
extending  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  River  Yssel, 
forms  the  district  of  the  Vaal-Ouwe  or  Veluwe,  an 
old  Teutonic  word,  which  means  poor  country.  No 
sooner,  however,  has  the  traveller  reached  the  station 
Ede  (the  last  but  one  before  arriving  at  Arnheim), 
than  his  eyes  at  once  discover  to  the  right  a 
smiling  landscape,  whose  prosperous  and  luxurious 
aspect  announces  the  approach  of  fertilising  Father 
Ehine.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  another  district  of 
the  kingdom,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  called 
Bat-ouwe  or  Betuwe,  i.  e.,  better  country.  If  you  have 
a  day  or  two  to  spare,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
get  out  here,  and  take  the  coach  to  Wageningen, 
a  pretty  country-town  three  miles  from  Ede,  and  to 
cross  the  Khine  by  the  ferry.  You  really  think 
you  enter  a  paradise.  The  Betuwe,  encircled  by 
two  noble  rivers,  the  Ehine  and  the  Waal,  draws 
from  these  fertilising  streams  all  that  is  required  to 
make  a  country  rich  in  produce,  and  accessible  to  trade. 
No  wonder  that  here  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Hol- 
land, of  whom  history  speaks,  built  their  first  huts 
and  tents.  The  name  of  the  country  was  transferred 
to  its  denizens ;  they  were  called  Bat-ouwer,  which, 
gradually  changing  into  Bataver  or  Batauier,  soon/ 
became  the  name  by  which  the  Dutch  tribes  together 
were  denoted.  They  built  their  huts  on  little  mounds 
to  protect  themselves,  during  the  winter,  against  the 
fury  of  the  swollen  rivers.  For  here  were,  and  still 
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are,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch  inundations, 
which  in  one  week  often  sweep  away  the  treasures 
of  years,  together  with  the  "  tidy  farmhouses,"  and 
the  richly-laden  orchards  that  surround  them,  and  the 
beautiful  cattle  that  people  the  well-furnished  out- 
houses. But  here,  also,  grow  the  savoury,  succulent 
fruits,  and  the  soft,  tender  vegetables,  which,  sent 
down  the  Waal  to  Rotterdam  and  across  the  Channel 
to  London,  adorn  the  windows  of  your  greengrocers, 
and  enrich  your  tables  with  the  luxuries  of  pie  and 
pudding  and  with  the  dainties  of  a  delicious  dessert. 
To  those  who  merely  want  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of*the  visible  creation,  and  the  marvellous  effects  of 
human  skill  and  energy,  the  Betuwe  affords  in 
abundance  what  will  satisfy  their  desire.  But,  if 
some  one  should  wish  also  to  witness  the  wonderful 
change  which  self-denying,  persevering,  and  well- 
directed  Christian  love  may  produce  in  the  houses 
and  hearts  of  the  lost,  the  abandoned,  the  destitute, 
and  the  miserable,  I  must  direct  him  to  a  blessed 
spot  of  this  district,  where  the  spiritual  field  of  God 
presents'  an  aspect  which  not  less  loudly  praises  the 
Lord  as  a  Saviour,  than  the  most  charming  landscape 
praises  Him  as  a  Creator.  From  the  ferry  near 
Wageningen,  a  carriage-road  leads  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dike,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  built 
to  bridle  the  foaming  Rhine  in  his  winter-rage.  The 
fascinating  panorama,  which,  from  the  top  of  the 
dike,  spreads  itself  out  before  your  amazed  eyes, 
seems  with  some  kind,  irresistible  power  to  compel  you 
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to  descend  the  sloping  road,  and  to  continue  your 
walk  or  drive  through  the  elegant  avenues  and  along 
the  blossoming  orchards  and  flowery  meadows,  which 
here  alternate  in  richest  variety.  After,  perhaps, 
half  an  hour's  walk,  you  will  reach  the  pretty  village 
of  Hemmen.  The  elegant  little  bridge  spans  a  purl- 
ing brook,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  village. 
The  fine  Castle  lies  on  the  left  with  its  surrounding 
park,  the  residence  of  the  Baron  van  Lijnden,  who  is 
Squire  of  the  place.  The  houses  are  tidy-looking,  and 
fancifully  painted  with  the  Squire's  heraldic  colours. 
Beautiful  and  gigantic  trees  line  the  road,  and  the 
nice  little  church,  with  its  slender  spire  and  the  white- 
plastered  parsonage  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
church  peep  out  from  the  trees.  All  this  seems  to 
whisper  that  here  you  are  entering  a  spot  where 
prosperity  and  domestic  bliss  have  pitched  their 
tent.  Nor  will  you  feel  disappointed  on  entering 
the  houses,  and  indulging  in  a  chat  with  their  kind- 
hearted  and  simple-minded  tenants.  At  Hemmen 
there  are  no  poor;  no  beggar  disgraces  the  public 
street,  no  tavern  rings  with  the  shouts  of  the  in- 
temperate. Such  has  been  the  condition  of  this 
happy  village  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  It  has 
constantly  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  being  under 
the  administration  of  a  well-principled  noble  family, 
which  not  only  cared  for  the  secular  prosperity  of 
the  people  inhabiting  its  baronial  territory,  but  also, 
as  much  as  was  in  its  power,  provided  them  witli  a 
pastor  who  knew  the  way  to  true  happiness. 
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Such  a  pastor  is  Mr.  Otto  Gerhard  Heldring,  who, 
since  1827,  has  occupied  the  cheerful-looking  parson- 
age, and  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  pretty  church. 
You  would  think  that  the  happy  condition  of  his 
little  flock  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  with  which  this  worthy  servant  of  Christ 
has  discharged  his  duty ;  and  yet  Hemmen  forms 
only  a  very  little  portion  of  the  important  and  highly 
blessed  sphere  of  this  man's  extensive  labours.  If 
you  pay  him  a  visit — and  you  will  be  sure  of  a  cordial 
and  hospitable  reception,  especially  if  you  tell  him 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  you  have  learnt  to  adore 
that  love  which  seeks  and  saves  the  lost — he  will 
take  you  to  a  building  at  a  mile's  distance  from  his 
parsonage,  called  Steenbeek,  and  to  another  called 
Bethel,  and  to  another  called  Talitha  Kumi,  and  he 
will  show  you  hundreds  of  girls  who  were  lost,  but 
whom  the  Lord  hath  caused  him  to  find  and  to  save ; 
and  he  will  speak  to  you  of  the  village  of  Hoender- 
loo,  which  was  rescued  from  the  misery  of  pauperism, 
and  of  the  colony  Anna  Polowna  Polder  far  away,  in 
the  north  of  the  kingdom,  which  from  a  wilderness 
was  changed  into  a  garden ;  and  he  will  also  point 
you  to  Africa,  and  Java,  and  Sumatra,  and  Borneo, 
where,  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Lord  has 
spoken  a  word  in  season  to  the"  weary. 

But  in  the  visible  creation,  no  seed  at  once 
springs  up  to  a  full-grown  plant,  but  produces  "  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear."  So  it  is  also,  in  the  invisible  world  of 
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the  Spirit.  Many  a  year  must  often  elapse,  and 
many  an  experience  be  gone  through,  before  a  man 
is  able  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  faith  and  love, 
which  in  due  time  will  spring  up  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Heldring  at  least  experienced  in  his  life  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  as  the  reader  will  learn 
from  the  following  chapter. 


II. 


How  MR.  HELDRING  WAS  PREPARED  FOR  THE  WORK  WHICH  HIS 
HEAVENLY  MASTER  HAD  FOR  HIM  TO  DO. 


"R.  HELDRING-,  when  a  student  of  divinity  at 
the  University  of  Utrecht, — he  was  then  21 
years  old, — was  little  aware  of  the  good  and  great 
work  for  which  his  Divine  Master  had  destined  him. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  religious  education 
at  the  house  of  his  father,  who  was  the  clergyman  of 
the  Dutch  National  Church  at  Zevenaar,  a  village 
between  Arnheim  and  Emmerick.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  entered  on  the  University  curriculum 
than  his  mind  was  disquieted  by  the  problems  which 
the  German  philosophy  then  was,  and  alas !  still  is, 
throwing  before  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  theologians. 
There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  physi- 
cal and  the  intellectual  influence  of  Germany  upon 
Holland.  The  waters  which  to-day  spring  up  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Hartz  and  the  Black  Forest, 
to-morrow  are  sure  to  wash  the  walls  of  Leyden 
and  Utrecht,  and  there  they  deposit  the  sand  and 
mud  which  they  have  carried  away  from  the  hills 
of  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  So  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems and  theological  controversies,  which  from  time 
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to  time  spring  up  at  the  German  universities,  are 
sure  some  ten  or  twenty  years  later  to  come  down 
to  the  universities  of  Holland.  While  dying  out  in 
Germany  and  nearly  forgotten  there  as  old  worn-out 
opinions,  they  here  revive  with  fresh  energy,  not  to 
die  out  so  very  soon,  but  to  leave  a  sediment  in  the 
mind  of  the  clergyman  and  the  scholar,  which  con- 
tinues through  more  than  one  generation  to  influ- 
ence the  spirit  of  the  people.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Heldring  entered  the  University,  the  so-called 
rationalismus  vulgaris  had  in  Germany  left  the  field 
to  make  room  for  the  philosophical  rationalism  of 
Strauss  and  the  younger  school  of  Hegel.  In  Hol- 
land, however,  it  was  still  exercising  its  influence, 
and  trying  to  turn  the  Christian  religion  into  a  cold 
system  of  moral  doctrines.  Young  Mr.  Heldring, 
being  by  nature  endowed  with  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  threw  himself  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
youthful  energy  into  the  whirlpool  of  philosophical 
systems,  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
with  all  the  attraction  of  novelty.  He  wandered 
about  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  foggy  labyrinth 
of  Pantheism,  hoping  to  find  God  in  the  universe 
through  the  barren  process  of  dialectic  inductions. 
He  found  not  what  he  sought.  He  discovered  that 
God  was  nothing  so  long  as  one  supposed  that  every- 
thing was  God.  "  It  was  then,"  he  writes  in  a  short 
autobiographic  sketch,  which  he  published  in  1847,1 

1  '  Vereeniging  :  -Christclijke  Stemmen,'  1847,  p.  100. 
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"  that  an  unspeakable  craving  for  faith  arose  in 
my  soul.  I  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Jacobi,  Hamann,  and  Claudius,  and  they  convinced 
me  of  the  preciousness  of  knowing  God  through 
faith."  Then  he  threw  away  the  poor  rotten  ladder 
which  human  philosophy  had  erected  on  earth  whereby 
to  climb  up  into  heaven,  and  he  stretched  out  his 
hands  to  the  living  God,  who,  since  man  can  never 
come  up  to  Him,  came  down  to  man,  to  rescue  him 
from  the  pit  of  his  misery. 

And  here  Divine  love  stepped  in  to  take  the  wearied 
youth  by  the  hand,  and  to  guide  him  into  the  path 
which  Divine  wisdom  had  chosen  out  for  him.  Those 
endless  and  hopeless  philosophical  speculations  had 
completely  worn  out  his  nervous  system.  He  looked 
ill  from  over-exertion  and  deep  thought.  Medical 
advice  seriously  urged  him  to  give  up  studying  alto- 
gether, and  to  take  to  bodily  exercise.  "Thus," 
Mr.  Heldring  writes,  "  the  door  of  science  was  on  a 
sudden  locked  upon  me.  From  the  moment  I  left 
Utrecht,  the  whole  past  lay  behind  me  wrapped  in  a 
dark  mist.  The  bow  was  broken.  All  my  fancy  for 
study  was  gone.  I  spent  six  months  in  doing  sheer 
nothing.  Science  had  become  a  folly  in  my  opinion, 
because  I  had  found  that  it  had  deceived  me  ;  that  it 
had  made  me  neither  happy  nor  wise;  that  it  did 
not  impart  everlasting  peace  to  man,  nor  give  him 
faith." 

He  went  to  Pfalzdorf,  a  village  in  Ehenish  Prussia, 
near  Cleves,  where  a  beloved  relative  conducted  a 
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thriving  farm.  Here,  in  the  sound  atmosphere  of" 
rural  life,  and  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  physician, 
his  body  gradually  regained  its  former  energy,  and 
his  mind  its  usual  elasticity.  Still  a  painful  feeling 
of  emptiness,  of  dissatisfaction,  continued  to  vex  his 
spirit.  He  would  often  complain  to  his  medical 
man  about  his  never-satiated  thirst  after  knowledge. 
The  only  answer  which  the  worthy  physician  each 
time  gave  was,  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.  This  proved  an  excellent  cordial. 
The  young  man  began  to  perceive  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  a  matter  of  intellect,  but 
of  the  heart;  that,  to  be  able  to  meet  God,  one 
ought  not  to  approach  Him  as  a  philosopher,  but 
as  a  child.  "  Take  to  bodily  labour,"  his  physician 
would  say,  "  and  meanwhile  think  of  the  great  love 
wherewith  God  loveth  you,  and  wants  to  make  you 
happy." 

He  went  into  the  field  and  into  the  garden.  The 
spade,  the  axe,  the  pruning-knife,  and  the  garden- 
rake  now  became  his  constant  companions.  The 
beneficial  effect  which  this  occupation,  while  invigor- 
ating his  system,  also  had  upon  his  mind  seemed  to 
him  quite  miraculous.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  drawing 
a  world  of  new  and  charming  ideas  out  of  the  soil 
he  was  tilling.  Instead  of  being  fenced  in  by  piles 
of  dusty  books  in  a  close  study,  he  now  found  himself 
transplanted  into  the  wide  lofty  temple  of  Nature, 
surrounded  by  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  simple-hearted  rustics,  those  living  books 
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of  God  which,  on  one  page,  contain  more  of  truth 
and  wisdom  than  hundreds  of  volumes  written  by 
philosophers.  "  I  spent  the  whole  day,"  he  writes, 
"  among  the  labouring  people.  I  became  acquainted 
with  their  sufferings  and  pleasures.  I  learnt  to 
suffer  and  to  rejoice  with  them.  Life  became  new 
to  me  under  a  form  hitherto  unknown.  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  possible  to  be  happy  without 
books  and  philosophy." 

Thus  he  was  rescued  from  the  Scylla  of  proud 
science,  but  it  was  feared  lest  he  should  wreck  upon 
the  Charybdis  of  wilful  nescience.  Upon  learning 
that  his  health  was  recovered,  his  father  insisted  upon 
his  passing  his  examination  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  He  yielded  to  the  parental  desire,  though 
with  a  feeling  of  apathy.  "  My  examiners,"  he 
writes,  "  certainly  never  saw  a  young  man  at  their 
bar,  to  whom  the  subjects  which  he  had  to  give  his 
opinion  about,  were  so  completely  indifferent ;  for  I 
answered  their  questions  from  my  recollection  of 
studies  which  had  long  been  dead  to  me.  Indeed 
I  cared  so  little  about  what  I  was  discussing,  that, 
at  the  very  moment  I  was  congratulated  on  my 
happy  success,  the  desire  rose  in  my  mind  never 
to  take  the  orders  for  which  I  now  had  obtained 
licence." 

Thus,  by  reaction  he  was  thrown  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  No  sooner  had  he  received  his  licence  as  a 
Candidate,  than  he  returned  to  the  workshop.  He  had 
taken  to  joining  and  turning.  A  whole  winter  was 
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spent  among  the  mechanic  and  artisan  class.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  life,  the  wants,  the  suf- 
ferings, and  pleasures  of  the  craftspeople  in  the 
towns  and  villages.  He  knew  not  then  that  the  farm 
and  the  workshop  were  the  universities  where  his 
invisible  Guide  had  brought  him,  in  order  that 
he  should  gather  the  knowledge  he  required  for 
the  work  for  which  he  was  destined  on  the  field  of 
God. 

His  faithful  father  did  not  leave  him  unstirred ; 
but  urged  him  to  solicit  a  charge.  Again  he  yielded, 
though  reluctantly.  His  first  attempt  was  at  once 
crowned  with  success,  and,  in  a  few  months,  the 
young  farmer-joiner  preached  his  maiden-sermon  in 
the  church  of  Hemmen.  But  that  sermon,  however 
well-intentioned,  was  like  a  hymn  played  on  an 
organ  somewhat  out  of  tune.  Our  young  minister 
did  not  yet  know  the  true  keynote.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  poverty  of  human  philosophy,  but  the 
riches  of  the  Gospel  to  his  eyes  were  still  as  if 
buried  in  a  cloud. 

"  When  I  took  orders,"  he  writes,  "  the  whole  of 
the  Betuwe  was  inundated.  The  water  was  just  be- 
ginning to  subside  when  I  entered  my  parsonage. 
The  neighbouring  villages  were  then,  or  became 
for  the  greater  part,  vacant.  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  pressed  down  under  hard 
circumstances.  The  clergyman  of  the  next  parish 
to  mine  requested  me  to  do  as  my  predecessors 
used — take  charge  of  that  portion  of  the  paupers  of 
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his  parish,  who  lived  near  mine.  My  predecessor, 
a  noble-hearted,  liberal  man,  had  expended  his 
munificence  on  such  a  broad  scale  that  the  poor 
people  remembered  him  as  their  only  benefactor; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  got  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  begging,  that  they  were  scarce  other  than 
mendicants.  Religion  and  morality  were  needed 
everywhere ;  but  it  was  not  at  that  time  clear 
to  me,  by  what  means  the  deep  misery  of  the 
human  race  can  alone  be  taken  away.  I  saw 
hypocrisy  among  the  people,  but  no  religion.  I 
saw  misery,  but  no  sincere  desire  of  getting  rid  of 
it.  How  to  approach,  and  how  to  treat  the  people, 
so  that  they  might  be  radically  cured,  I  really  knew 
not.  I  felt  that  I  lacked  something.  It  was  the 
simple  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  it  was  faith." 

The  feeling  of  this  want  made  our  young  pastor 
very  unhappy.  For  months  he  would  walk  about 
musing  and  meditating,  struggling  for  light  and 
for  rest.  He  observed  that  the  Creator,  in  order 
to  meet  the  bodily  wants  of  His  creatures,  had 
provided  them  with  means  which  were  unquestion- 
able and  directly  at  hand.  One  needs  not  to  ask 
wherewith  to  satisfy  a  man's  hunger.  Bread  is  sure 
to  do  it.  The  rising  of  the  sun  is  never  doubtful ; 
and  if  the  parched  fields  thirst  for  rain,  it  is  sure 
to  come  some  day  from  the  clouds.  He  often  would 
lift  up  his  eyes,  and  ejaculate,  "Hast  thou  not 
also  provided  a  true,  certain,  unquestionable,  and 
obtainable  means  by  which  man's  soul  is  sure  to  be 
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made  happy?  Is  there  no  bread  for  the  inward 
hunger  ?  No  living  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
heart?" 

What  a  strange  thing !  Here  was  a  pastor  called 
and  appointed  to  feed  his  flock,  taught  every  branch 
of  knowledge  that  was  deemed  indispensable  for  this 
important  calling,  duly  examined  by  those  who  were 
acknowledged  as  experts  in  the  matter,  declared  per- 
fectly fit  for  his  work,  and  provided  with  an  honour- 
able licence ;  and  now  that  he  is  to  begin  his  pastoral 
labours,  he  finds  that  he  knows  almost  everything 
except  this, — whether  there  exists  such  a  thing  as 
food  for  the  sheep,  and,  if  so,  where  to  obtain  it! 
But  alas !  in  this  predicament,  he  stood  not  alone. 
He  was  one  out  of  hundreds  of  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  who,  with  an  uncommon  amount  of 
learning  combined  the  saddest  ignorance  as  to  the 
one  thing  needful.  This  was  the  distressing  effect 
of  that  horrid  system  of  rationalism,  which,  since 
the  French  revolution,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy.  It  obscured  their  mind's 
eyes  so  much  that,  while  reading  the  Bible  and 
preaching  from  it  every  Lord's-day,  they  could  not 
discover  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  whose  glory  fills  heaven  and  earth. 

Mr.  Heldring  felt  that  he  was  blind,  and  this 
was  the  first  step  towards  his  cure.  "  Christmas 
came  on,". he  writes  ;  "  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  to 
proclaim  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  My  attention  was 
fixed  upon  these  two  points  : — Why  was  he  born  as 
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a  child?  Why  as  a  poor  child  ?  "  While  prayerfully 
musing  about  the  correct  answers  to  these  two  ques- 
tions, the  light  of  God  came  down  into  the  night  of 
his  soul.  It  became  all  clear  to  him,  and  it  was  as  if 
a  new  world  sprang  up  before  his  eyes.  "I  under- 
stood," he  writes,  "  that  the  Saviour  was  born  as  a 
child,  as  a  poor  child,  that  He  also  should  be  born  in 
me ; — that  not  the  pride  of  worldly  wisdom,  nor  the 
excellence  of  self-righteousness,  nor  the  power  of  so- 
called  religion,  should  live  in  my  heart  ;$but  the 
child — the  child  of  God,  which,  given  to  me  by  grace, 
has  reconciled  me  with  God  by  its  blood,  and  now 
and  henceforth  shall  be  in  me  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  so  that  I  may  say,  It  is  not  I  who  liveth, 
but  Christ  in  me  !  " 

Thus  the  sight  of  the  blessed  Babe  at  Bethlehem 
caused  him  to  descend  from  the  throne  of  human 
philosophy,  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  worldly  wisdom, 
and  as  a  child  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  crucified 
One.  The .  sight  of  that  holy  Babe's  poverty  at  the 
same  time  showed  him  the  way  in  which,  hence- 
forth, he  would  have  to  walk  by  the  side  of  his 
heavenly  Master.  "  I  understood,"  he  writes,  "  that 
Christ's  way,  power,  and  glory  is  in  poverty.  Since 
then  I  have  acknowledged  and  confessed  that  my 
way  also  must  be  that  of  poverty,  that  it  is  best  for 
me  to  be  with  the  poor." 


III. 

How  PASTOR  HELDRING  LEARNT  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  POOR. 


HHHE  young  minister  did  not  forget  the  lesson 
-^-  wffich  he  had  learnt  at  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem. He  resolved  to  become  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
and  with  such  the  district  round  about  him  was 
teeming.  When  looking  through  the  window  of  his 
study,  he  could,  within  a  circle  of  three  miles  in 
diameter,  number  fourteen  spires  of  villages.  Many 
of  these  consisted  mostly  of  miserable  huts,  which  at 
that  time  had  dreadfully  suffered  from  the  inundation. 
On  visiting  them  he  found  that  they  literally  con- 
tained nothing.  They  were  built  of  clay,  tied  up 
with  straw.  Most  of  them  had  halfway  collapsed, 
having  been  washed  away,  or  destroyed  by  the  flood. 
A  mattress  stuffed  with  chaff  was  a  rare  thing,  a 
chair  or  bench  still  rarer.  This  was  a  misery  which 
quite  perplexed  the  young  clergyman.  At  Zevenaar, 
his  birthplace,  and  at  Pfalzdorf  he  had  often  witnessed 
the  misery  of  poverty,  but  only  with  such  people  as 
were  too  lazy  to  work.  Here  he  found  a  numerous 
population,  which,  even  though  willing  to  work,  could 
find  no  employers.  How  to  help  here  was  a  question 
which  kept  him  musing  by  day  and  night. 
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It  was  quite  clear  to  him  that  the  liberality  with 
which  his  wealthy  predecessor  had  tried  to  succour 
these  people  was  not  the  way  to  really  help  them. 
The  treasures  which  that  munificent  man  had  spent 
were  now  lost,  sunk  into  a  bottomless  pit.  Perhaps, 
he  thought,  the  poor  people  themselves  may  tell  me 
how  I  can  best  help  them.  There  are  some  honest 
fellows  among  them.  I  will  go  and  have  a  talk  with 
one  of  them.  Maybe  he  may  drop  a  word  which 
will  put  the  thread  into  my  hand  by  which  to 
guide  these  unhappy  wretches  out  of  their  dreadful 
labyrinth. 

,  Poor  William  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  one  of  the 
poorest,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  honest.  He 
went  up  to  that  man's  hut,  if  hut  it  could  be  called. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  sticks,  planted  perpendicularly 
in  the  mud,  and  only  at  some  places  kept  together 
by  a  texture  of  twisted  twigs.  William  was  not  in, 
but  his  wife,  with  a  suckling  on  her  arm,  received 
the  "  new  clergyman  of  Hemmen  "  with  kind  rever- 
ence. Her  story  was  soon  told.  Nothing  to  eat, 
and  nothing  to  work  at;  her  husband  was  away 
to  seek  for  labour,  but  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
find  it  in  this  over-populated  country.  This  was 
at  least  one  family  willing  to  work.  The  minister 
spoke  a  word  of  consolation  to  that  weary  soul,  and 
pointed  to  Him  who  chasteneth  whom  He  loveth 
for  their  profit. 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  way  in  which  my  husband  also 
speaks,"  said  the  woman,  while  tears  came  into  her 
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eyes.  "  We  have  been  visited  very  sorely,  sir.  Two 
years  ago  our  first  calf  died,  and  last  year  our  second ; 
and  our  third  and  last  died  a  week  since.  And,  when 
I  could  not  help  crying,  my  husband  said,  '  Don't 
cry,  Mary,  it  is  the  Lord's  doing ;  suppose  you  had 
died,  or  I,  or  our  child  ! ' ' 

"  Then,  do  you  think  a  calf  would  be  something 
towards  helping  you  ?  "  asked  the  minister. 

The  woman  enthusiastically  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  clearly  showed  him  how  such  a 
little  creature  might  be  the  beginning  of  their 
prosperity. 

"Tell  your  husband  to  buy  a  calf,"  quoth  the 
minister,  "  I  will  give  him  the  money." 

No  sooner  was  the  report  spread  that  William  had 
got  a  calf  from  the  minister,  than  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ran  out  to  Mr.  Heldring's  house  to  request 
the  same  favour,  for  everybody  thought  that  he  could 
not  refuse  the  one  what  he  had  granted  to  the  other. 
Of  course  he  could  not  think  of  this ;  but  he  resolved 
to  put  them  to  the  test.  The  season  now  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  many  of  them  were  earning  wages 
every  day.  He  offered  to  buy  a  calf  for  each  of 
them,  if  they  would  every  week  bring  him  a  few 
pence,  till  a  portion  of  the  price  was  saved.  This 
offer  was  accepted  with  acclamation,  but  only  one  of 
them  kept  his  word.  It  was  William's  mother-in-law, 
who  could  not  allow  her  daughter  to  be  richer  than 
herself.  Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  soon  old  Jakob 
(that  was  the  woman's  husband's  name)  rejoiced  in 
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the  possession  of  a  fine  calf.  This  example  set  his 
neighbours  athinking  seriously.  They  saw  that  fru- 
gality and  honesty  were  at  least  something.  Gradu- 
ally others  went  up  to  the  parsonage  to  deposit  their 
"  calf 's-pence."  Mr.  Heldring's  house  became  a 
regular  Savings-bank,  • 

Meanwhile  spring  came  on,  and  covered  the  fields 
with  flowers,  the  trees  with  blossoms.  A  lovely 
morning  called  the  minister  out  to  a  walk.  He 
passed  through  a  quarter  where  a  row  of  poor  huts 
lined  the  road.  The  appearance  of  one  of  them 
attracted  his  attention.  It  had  a  look  of  prosperity 
about  it  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  rest.  The  ground  round  about  it 
was  tilled,  and  a  nice  tidy  little  garden  before  the 
door  seemed  to  kindly  invite  him  to  enter.  He  could 
not  resist  the  invitation.  He  was  amazed  at  what 
he  saw  !  But  let  me  allow  Mr.  Heldring  to  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  style : — 

"A  neatly-dressed  man  received  me  on  a  small 
thrashingfloor,  where,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  saw 
cattle  of  every  description.  Next  to  the  wall  a  pie- 
bald cow  stood  like  a  patriarch  in  the  midst  of  this 
world  of  animals.  A  young  calf  leaped  by  its  side. 
A  she-goat  lifted  its  horned  head,  staring  at  me  with 
a  look  of  curiosity.  A  few  sheep  cheerfully  danced 
about  in  a  little  stable.  At  the  wall  round  about, 
little  cages  were  suspended,  containing  rabbits,  which 
turned  their  little  eyes  in  every  direction,  while  half- 
a-dozen  chickens,  with  an  old  hen  in  their  midst, 
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gravely  paced  up  and  down.  Seeing  so  many  crea- 
tures together  in  this  small  compass,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  ark  of  Noe.  I  then  stepped  into  the 
good  man's  dwelling-room.  Here,  also,  I  saw  evi- 
dences of  comparative  wealth,  which  I  had  found 
nowhere  else.  His  wife  and  children  were  neatly 
and  tidily  dressed.  A  press,  containing  the  "  Sunday 
clothes"  of  the  family,  happened  to  be  open,  and 
told  me  that  the  pawnbroker  had  no  customers  here. 
A  Friesland  clock,  suspended  on  the  wall,  reminded 
me  of  the  flight  of  time  by  its  regular  and  steady 
clicking. 

"I  addressed  a  few  words  to  these  people,  and 
was  struck  with  the  decent,  polite  way  in  which  they 
answered.  There  was  nothing  like  arrogance  or  pre- 
sumption in  their  tone. 

"  Why  do  you  breed  so  many  cattle  ? "  I  asked 
the  peasant. 

"I  earn  my  day -wages  from  the  farmer  over 
there,"  he  replied,  pointing  through  the  window  at 
a  house  opposite  his ;  "  but  if  we  were  to  live  upon 
those  alone,  my  dear  sir,  we  should  soon  run  about  in 
rags,  and  starve.  So  I  must  try  to  earn  something 
besides." 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered ;  "  but  how  do  you  get 
your  grass  in  summer,  and  your  hay  in  winter  ?  " 

Mr.  Heldring  now  learnt  that  this  industrious  man 
had  not  one  inch  of  ground  to  drive  his  cattle  upon, 
or  to  reap  hay  from.  The  produce  of  his  garden  and 
of  the  small  piece  of  ground  near  his  hut,  which  he 
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cultivated  with  his  own  hands  in  his  leisure  hours, 
had  enabled  him  to  save  the  nice  amount  of  living 
stock  that  peopled  his  thrashingfloor. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Heldring  to  himself,  "  this 
is  another  source  of  prosperity,  which  the  people 
should  learn  to  turn  to  profit." 

He  at  once  went  to  the  neighbouring  huts,  and 
asked  the  people  why  they  did  not  till  the  ground 
like  their  neighbour.  They  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  digging  up  the  soil  ?  "  they  said  ; 
"we  have  not  one  potato  to  plant.  The  flood  has 
carried  off  everything." 

"  Very  well,"  the  minister  replied,  "  Dig  up  your 
soil,  and  I  will  provide  you  with  planting-potatoes." 

The  people  set  out  to  work  at  once.  But  no 
sooner  was  it  reported  that  the  clergyman  of  Hemmen 
had  helped  them,  than  a  swarm  of  other  people  ap- 
plied for  the  same  favour.  What  was  he  to  do? 
Moved  with  compassion  for  these  half-naked,  ema- 
ciated people,  he  ordered  them  to  till  their  ground, 
and  pledged  himself  to  provide  for  the  rest.  Then, 
looking  up  to  God,  he  took  his  staff  and  spent  a  few 
days  in  collecting  at  the  houses  of  the  affluent  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  faith  and  love  were  not 
put  to  shame.  Before  a  fortnight  elapsed,  all  the 
gardens  of  the  district  were  tilled,  and  the  families 
hopefully  looking  for  the  coming  harvest. 

But  new  calamities  were  in  store.  A  fearful 
epidemic  broke  out.  There  was  scarcely  a  hut 
where  there  were  not  two  or  three  sick  people. 
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Heavy  rains  poured  down  from  heaven,  and  turned 
the  country  into  a  pool.  The  sick  had  to  be  carried 
away  from  some  huts  to  more  elevated  spots,  not  to 
be  drowned  in  the  flood ;  and,  when  the  deluge  sub- 
sided, all  the  potatoes  were  gone,  and  the  eagerly 
hoped-for  harvest  was  lost.  What  a  dismal  prospect 
for  the  coming  winter ! 

Our  good  clergyman  was  now  at  his  wit's  end.  He 
committed  the  matter  to  God.  The  answer  came 
soon.  One  morning  a  hawker  knocked  at  his  door  ; 
he  had  a  large  pack  on  his  back.  It  was  flax  of 
a  very  low  quality,  or  rather  oakum,  which  he  sold 
for  2£d  a  pound.  A  thought  flashed  through  the 
minister's  mind.  What,  if  I  could  get  the  people 
to  take  to  spinning !  He  bought  the  whole  stock  for 
a  few  guilders.  He  knew  that  there  were  some 
among  the  people  who  understood  the  trade.  These 
took  their  old  spinning-wheels  down  from  the  garrets, 
and  set  joyfully  to  work.  The  whole  district  got 
astir.  Everybody  applied  for  flax  and  spinning- 
wheels.  New  difficulties !  Where  to  get  the  stuff 
and  the  machines !  Mr.  Heldring  again  spoke  to  the 
well-to-do  inhabitants;  they  took  a  fancy  to  the 
matter.  It  became  a  regular  furore.  Every  one 
bought  a  bundle  of  flax;  every  one  must  have  a 
spinning  family.  Soon  the  whizzing  of  the  wheel 
was  heard  in  every  hut.  The  winter  came  on ;  but 
the  people  could  without  fear  look  into  his  icy  face ; 
and  Mr.  Heldring,  when  taking  a  walk  through 
the  district,  would  often  step  into  a  hut,  and  sit 
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down,  and  talk  to  the  spinning  people  about  the 
faithful  love  with  which  an  invisible  Friend  again 
had  cared  for  them,  and  about  the  great  happiness 
of  those,  who  love  Him  more  than  the  best  of  His 
gifts.1 

In  such  and  similar  ways  Mr.  Heldring  became  a 
friend  of  the  poor.  He  learnt  their  real  position, 
their  wants,  their  faults,  and  their  virtues.  He  found 
that  the  best  method  of  treating  pauperism  was  to 
try  to  raise  the  people  to  the  possession  of  some  pro- 
perty, however  small.  "  For,"  he  would  say,  "  as 
long  as  the  poor  man  has  no  property  of  his  own,  he 
has  no  respect  for  his  neighbour's  property  either." 

1  O.  G.  Heldring,  '  Winteravond-lectuur  van  pachter  Gerhard.' 
Second  Part,  p.  129.  • 
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IV. 

How  MB.  HELDRING  SUCCEEDED  IN  PROVIDING  A  BARREN 
DESERT  WITH  THREE  FOUNTAINS. 


MORE  than  ten  years  elapsed,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Heldring  quietly  laboured  on  in  the  inter- 
esting but  little-known  sphere  which  Providence  had 
intrusted  to  his  care.  While  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  domestic  happiness  by  the  side  of  his  faithful  wife, 
and  encouraged  in  his  benevolent  exertions  by  the 
love  of  his  flock,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor,  he 
little  dreamt  of  his  being  destined  for  a  work,  which 
was  one  day  to  be  a  source  of  blessing  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  which  would  even  engage  the  attention 
of  the  chief  philanthropists  of  Europe.  In  those  days 
he  was  little  known  beyond  the  pale  of  the  remote 
province  of  which  his  labours  only  occupied  a  corner. 
It  is  true  he  from  time  to  time  published  articles  in 
periodicals  and  pamphlets  in  a  popular  style;  but 
they  were  little  taken  notice  of  by  the  public  at  large. 
A  dull  tune  preceded  the  revolution  of  1848.  The 
spirit  of  rationalism  and  indifference  kept  the  Church 
in  a  state  of  lethargy.  The  orthodox  party,  which 
formed  by  far  the  minority  among  the  clergy  and 
the  wealthy  class  but  numbered  many  friends  among 
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the  people,  began  to  give  evident  signs  of  life  here 
and  there.  It  unfortunately  lacked  union.  There  was 
scarcely  any  correspondence  between  the  orthodox 
Christians  of  the  various  provinces.  Public  meetings 
were  prohibited  by  law.  There  was  no  public  plat- 
form where  Christians  could  meet;  there  was  no 
periodical,  through  which  they  could  speak.  Thus 
many  a  good  work  was  done,  which  nobody  heard 
of,  and  many  a  good  man  was  like  a  candle  burning 
in  a  back  parlour. 

But  Providence  was  preparing  the  way  by  which  the 
light,  which  graced  Hemmen  and  its  environs,  should 
spread  its  beneficial  rays  over  a  larger  area.  Mr. 
Heldring  was  one  day  sitting  in  a  company  of  friends 
who  inhabited  a  quarter  of  the  Veluwe.  A  description 
was  given  of  the  vast  heaths,  the  immense  sand- 
deserts,  and  the  extensive  forests  that  characterise 
that  barren  district.  The  minister,  knowing  by  expe- 
rience how  much  trouble  it  required  to  keep  poor 
people  from  starving  even  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
Betuwe,  wondered  how  a  living  soul  could  exist  on 
the  scanty  soil  of  the  Veluwe. 

"  We  cannot  tell,"  one  of  the  company  observed, 
"  what,  under  God's  blessing,  human  zeal,  frugality, 
and  common  sense  may  bring  about,  even  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Hoenderlo.  Isn't  that  a  wonderful  evidence 
of  the  power  of  human  will  ?  " 

Mr.  Heldring  had  never  heard  of  Hoenderlo.  He 
now  learnt  that  it  was  a  little  village  of  from  twenty 
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to  twenty-five  huts,  which  had  very  recently  sprung 
up  in  the  middle  of  an  immeasurable  desert.  A 
nobleman,  a  hundred  years  ago,  happening  to  fall  in 
with  a  bundle  of  old  documents,  had  found  that  this 
immense  heath  was  his  property.  He  much  desired 
to  make  a  beginning  of  cultivation,  and  in  a  sort 
of  whim  he  built  there  a  little  cottage,  which  he 
let  for  a  trifle.  Two  or  three  families  occupied 
it  successively,  but  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  they 
entered,  because  of  the  wildness  of  the  place.  At 
length,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  bold  fellow  ven- 
tured to  settle  there  for  good.  He  set  his  face  like  a 
flint  against  all  the  hardships  and  difficulties  he  had 
to  go  through,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  pretty  nice  farm.  His  example  told 
upon  his  friends ;  one  of  them,  taking  courage,  built 
a  hut  of  sods  and  twigs.  A  third  one  joined,  and 
thus,  after  a  few  years,  a  little  village  sprang  up. 
Then  one  of  the  immigrants  happened  to  be  a  brick- 
maker.  He  found  a  track  of  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  contained  clay ;  his  bricks  turned 
out  tolerably  good,  and  thus  gradually  a  few  huts 
were  changed  into  brick  houses.  Gardens  were  laid 
out  in  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  style,  with  square  beds 
hemmed  in  with  box.  Rye  and  wheat  and  oats 
were  sown,  cabbages  and  potatoes  planted.  Thus 
gradually  an  oasis  arose  in  the  midst  of  this  wilder- 
ness. 

"  I  must  see  that  remarkable  village,"  Mr.  Heldring 
said  to  himself.     "  People  take  an  interest  in  a  Dutch 
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colony,  started  in  Iowa,  U.  S.  of  N.  America,1  and  in 
another  colony  established  at  Macassar ;  but  here  is 
a  colony  in  the  very  vicinity  of  our  own  homes,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  it !  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves ! " 

He  prevailed  upon  a  friend  to  accompany  him  to 
the  place,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
his  home.  They  chose  to  walk,  as  they  wanted  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Yeluwe  heath.  A  guide 
was  soon  found,  and  so  they  set  out  one  summer 
morning  of  1839.  After  an  hour's  walk  they  found 
themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  plain,  which,  like  the 
ocean,  was  only  limited  by  the  horizon.  It  was  a 
desert  of  sand,  dotted  here  and  there  with  knolls  or 
mounds  covered  with  heather.  A  fresh  gale  blew 
from  the  south-west;  the  sand,  thrown  up  by  the 
wind,  often  wrapped  them  in  a  cloud  which  seemed 
almost  impenetrable.  With  their  eyes  shut  and  their 
hands  before  their  faces,  they  stepped  on  blindfolded. 
They  felt  as  if  with  a  magic  rod  they  had  been 
transplanted  into  the  Desert  of  Zahara.  Every  now 
and  then  they  were  compelled  to  lie  down  behind  a 
knoll  to  draw  breath.  At  last  their  walk  consisted 
merely  of  short  runs  from  knoll  to  knoll.  Thus 
fighting  against  the  wind  and  the  sand,  into  which 
they  often  sank  halfway  up  to  the  knees,  and  opening 

1  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scholten  conducted  a 
colony  of  Dutch  people  to  Iowa,  one  of  the  youngest  States  of  North 
America,  while  Mr.  Freys  tried  to  prepare  an  emigration  of  Dutch 
farmers  to  Macassar,  wliich,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  turned  out 
a  failure. 
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their  eyes  only  with  twinklings  not  to  lose  their 
course,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  a  couple  of  hills, 
from  the  top  of  which  another  immense  heath  ex- 
tended before  the  view.  Hoenderlo  emerged  at  a 
short  distance.  It  looked  like  an  island  in  the 
ocean.  Still  this  heath  was  not  so  barren  as  that 
which  they  had  crossed.  They  could  now  walk  on 
with  open  eyes.  "Never,"  Mr.  Heldring  writes, 
"never  did  we  see  a  finer  heath.  The  oak-copse, 
which  here  and  there  was  still  extant,  proved  that  in 
ancient  days  this  plain  must  have  been  covered  with 
an  immense  forest.  But  man,  in  his  wicked  and 
foolish  selfishness,  has  here  also  proved  the  greatest 
destroyer.  These  vast  barren  deserts  are  his  work ; 
for  having  cut  away  the  forest,  he  had  left  the  soil 
alone.  And  thus  the  ground,  which  had  been  kept 
moist  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  had  turned  dry 
and  arid.  Parched  by  the  burning  sun,  it  became  full 
of  cracks.  The  wind  then  broke  it  up  altogether, 
and,  hunting  the  sand  over  the  plain,  turned  this  once 
so  fertile  district  into  a  wilderness." 

The  first  hut  they  entered  was  that  of  a  poor 
widow.  She  received  the  strangers  with  kind  sur- 
prise. A  visit  of  gentlemen  to  this  ultima  Thule 
was  counted  as  a  white  raven.  She  told  them  all 
they  wanted  to  know  about  the  origin  and  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  place.  Providence  evidently 
had  brought  her  here  to  save  her  and  her  family 
from  starvation.  Behind  her  hut  were  a  few  acres 
covered  with  wheat  and  rye,  the  blessed  produce  of 
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her  and  her  children's  industry.  While  walking  with 
the  strangers  along  the  crops,  she  took  a  bundle  of 
ears  between  her  hands,  and  showing  them  to  her 
visitors,  she  said,  her  face  beaming  with  pleasure, 
"Look  here,  sirs,  isn't  our  Lord  a  wonderful  God? 
Only  a  few  years  ago  this  spot  was  a  bare  wilderness, 
and  now  He  has  made  it  a  garden  to  feed  the  widow 
and  her  children." 

Mr.  Heldring  and  his  friend  were  filled  with 
emotion.  They  remembered  so  many  prophecies  of 
old,  which  promised  to  make  the  wilderness  a 
fruitful  field;  and  they  thought  God  here  showed 
them  how  easy  it  is  for  Him  to  realise  His  pro- 
mises. Upon  inquiry  they  found  that  the  people  of 
this  place,  though  not  altogether  destitute  of  religious 
knowledge,  were  yet,  on  the  whole,  very  ignorant 
about  the  highest  concerns  of  their  souls.  Indeed, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  they  were  a  set  of  robbers 
and  poachers,  and  many  of  them  used  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  the  prison  at  Arnheim.  There 
were  some  of  the  immigrants  who  had  brought  a 
Bible  with  them,  but  there  was  neither  a  church  nor 
anything  like  public  service.  The  clergyman  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  it  was  true,  tried  to  assist 
them  through  the  medium  of  a  Catechist,  whom  he 
had  instructed  on  purpose.  Some  of  the  people 
returned  this  kind  pastoral  care  by  walking,  weather 
permitting,  several  miles  to  attend  worship  at  his 
church.  But  only  a  very  few  could  partake  of  these 
privileges,  and  the  whole  of  the  population  might 
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be  considered  as  shut  out  from  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  woman,  "  God  hath  blessed  us 
far  beyond  what  we  could  think  or  pray ;  but  still 
we  are  in  need  of  three  important  things, — a  well, 
a  school,  and  a  church." 

"Why,  have  you  no  well  hereabout?  How  do 
you  get  your  water?" 

"That's  often  a  very  difficult  question,  sir.  We 
put  tubs  between  the  hills,  and  thus  try  to  gather 
the  rain  that  filters  through  the  sand.  But  in  the 
dry  season,  we  are  often  without  a  drop,  and  are 
compelled  to  walk  several  miles  to  the  neighbouring 
village  to  fetch  a  pot  full." 

"  Dear  me  !  That  must  take  away  a  great  deal  of 
the  people's  time,  and  hamper  them  very  much  in 
their  labour." 

"  Of  course  it  does.  But  still  this  is  not  our 
greatest  misery.  The  most  urgent  thing  we  are  in 
need  of  is  a  school.  We  should  less  care  for  walking 
miles  every  day  for  water,  if  only  our  children  were 
provided  with  instruction." 

They  took  leave  of  the  good  woman. 

"  Indeed;"  Mr.  Heldring  said  to  his  friend,  while 
walking  through  the  village,  "this  is  a  spot  worth 
our  warmest  sympathy.  Preferring  a  school  to  a 
well  proves  a  good  spirit.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  population.  Let  us  put  it  to 
the  test." 

They  entered  a  grocer's.     Seating  himself  on  a 
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salt-bag,  Mr.  Heldring  began  a  chat  with  the  shop- 
keeper. All  the  woman  had  told  was  confirmed  by 
this  man ;  he  also  gave  a  most  touching  description 
of  the  misery  the  people  had  often  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  Yet,  if  he  were  to  choose  between 
the  two,  he  would  choose  a  school.1 

Mr.  Heldring  returned  home,  his  mind  quite  made 
up  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  till  those  people 
were  in  the  possession  of  a  well,  a  school,  and  a 
church.  He  travelled  to  the  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  place  of  residence,  and  brought  the  matter 
under  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  class  of  the  pro- 
vince. He  began  with  the  well,  as  this,  of  the  three 
objects,  was  the  least  expensive.  Soon  he  obtained 
the  required  amount,  and  not  many  months  elapsed 
before  Hoenderlo  saw  its  denizens  joyfully  drawing  up 
the  precious  crystal  from  the  deep  veins  of  the  earth. 
Then  the  active  minister  travelled  to  Amsterdam 
and  the  Hague  and  Eotterdam,  to  speak  to  Christian 
friends  upon  the  subject  of  the  school  and  the  church. 
Not  to  put  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  one  time,  he 
resolved  to  begin  with  establishing  a  Christian  sew- 
ing-school, for  which  he  knew  an  excellent  teacher. 
The  day-school  was  sure  to  follow,  as  soon  as  a  good 
Christian  schoolmaster  was  found.  To  find  such 
a  one,  however,  was  matter  of  no  small  concern. 
Only  self-denying  love  could  impel  an  individual  to 
emigrate  to  such  a  remote  miserable  hamlet,  in  the 

1  See  '  Geldersche  Volksalmanak '  of  1840,  pp.  21-36. 
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midst  of  a  desert,  where  the  salary  would  be  as 
scanty  as  the  conversation  would  be  limited.  This 
may  account  for  the  discouraging  delay  which  Mr. 
Heldring  met  with  in  his  endeavours.  Nearly  eight 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  write  to  his  friends : — 
"The  windows  and  doors  are  bought  for  the  large 
room,  which  is  destined  for  the  sewing-school.  The 
chimney  is  building.  Soon  a  little  barn  will  rise 
next  to  it.  Then  all  will  be  ready.  Praise  the 
Lord,  who  has  sent  us  the  means."  Another  time  he 
wrote : — "  I  have  been  to  Hoenderlo,  and  visited  Mr. 
Gangel ;  his  wife  conducts  the  sewing-school.  I  saw 
a  dozen  girls  seated  by  her  side,  all  engaged  in  sew- 
ing. In  this  world  of  huts  the  art  of  the  needle  was 
entirely  unknown  before.  The  young  people  looked 
as  ragged  and  wild  as  the  desert  round  about.  A 
happy  change  is  already  noticeable.  Mrs.  Gangel 
told  me  that  she  could  point  out  many  among  her 
pupils,  whose  talent  and  good  taste  were  truly  ad- 
mirable. They  are  now,  under  the  breath  of  the 
Gospel,  being  trained  as  good  servants  and  house- 
keepers."1 

Mr.  Gangel  was  a  schoolmaster  and  a  man  of 
Christian  principles.  Just  about  the  time  when 
Mr.  Heldring  succeeded  in  gathering  the  required 
amount  for  building  a  school,  Mr.  Gangel  found  him- 
self in  great  difficulties.  He  was  teacher  of  the 
Government  School  at  Appeltern,  a  village  of  Guel- 

1  See  '  Vereeniging  Chr.  Stemmen,'  1847,  pp.  187,  253. 
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derland.  The  Dutch  School  Bill  then  recently 
carried  in  Parliament  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  any  religious  teaching  whatever,  if  parties 
should  differ.  The*  Eoman  Catholics  of  the  place 
thereupon  required  the  abolition  of  the  Bible-reading. 
The  School  Inspector  of  the  district,  though  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  yet  countenanced  the  Romanists, 
and  ordered  Mr.  Gangel  to  cease  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  praying  with  the  children.  Mr.  Gangel, 
from  conscience,  could  not  obey.  He  was  suspended, 
and,  with  his  wife  and  children,  deprived  of  his 
bread.  Dark  clouds  seemed  to  gather  round  this 
good  family ;  but,  just  about  this  time,  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  saying  that 
a  schoolmaster  was  wanted  at  Hoenderlo,  who  would 
be  able  and  willing  to  train  the  children  in  a  Chris- 
tian spirit.  This  proved  an  answer  to  the  good  man's 
prayers.  No  sooner  had  he  made  Mr.  Heldring's 
acquaintance  than  they  became  friends.  Mr.  Gangel 
was  appointed  as  teacher  of  the  Hoenderlo"  school, 
and  before  he  could  open  his  day-school,  his  wife  had 
already  commenced  her  sewing-school.  Thus  the 
second  object  was  reached.  Hoenderlo  now  became 
an  attractive  spot  to  many  a  struggling  master  of  a 
family.  The  population  rapidly  increased.  Not 
much  eloquence  was  required  to  convince  every  one 
that  this  was  a  place  where  a  church  should  be  built. 
There  were  sufficient  grounds  to  solicit  the  Govern- 
ment grant.  Some  Christians  in  good  circumstances 
put  down  their  donations,  and  soon  the  people  of 
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Hoenderlo  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  worshipping  their 
Saviour  in  their  own  temple,  under  their  own  minister 
and  pastor. 

Thus  Mr.  Heldring  succeeded  in  providing  a 
barren  wilderness  with  three  excellent  fountains — 
one  for  the  body,  one  for  the  soul,  and  one  for  the 
Spirit ;  and  he  proved  the  truth  of  that  saying  of 
Scripture,  which  blesses  those  friends  of  God, 

"  Who,  passing  thorough  Baca's  vale, 
Therein  do  dig  up  wells." 


Y. 


How  MB.  HELDBING  WAS  CONFIBMED  IN  THE  CONVICTION  THAT 
AN  ASYLUM  is  BETTEB  THAN  A  PBISON. 


T)Y  these  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  needy  and 
•*-*  the  destitute,  Mr.  Heldring  became  generally 
known  as  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and  it  became  more 
and  more  clear  to  himself  that  God  had  destined 
him  for  a  sphere  of  labour,  for  which  few  have  a 
talent,  and  still  fewer  an  inclination.  In  consequence 
of  his  frequent  travelling  through  the  kingdom,  and 
of  his  intercourse  with  different  classes  of  people,  he 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  to  his  mind  was  quite  alarming.  He 
found  that,  while  the  Church  was  sunk  into  the 
lethargy  of  rationalism  and  indifference,  vice  and 
immorality  were  making  frightful  progress.  Prosti- 
tution, licensed  by  the  Government  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police,  not  only  crowded  the  back 
streets  of  the  large  towns  with  brothels,  but  also 
established  its  hotels  at  the  fashionable  quarters. 
Next  to  nothing  was  being  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of 
this  pernicious  flood.  The  thought  grew  and  ripened 
in  Mr.  Heldring's  mind,  that,  in  the  hand  of  God,  he 
might  be  an  instrument  for  the  good  of  those  un- 
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happy  creatures.  He  met  with  many  well-principled 
and  liberal-minded  people  in  the  various  towns  of 
Holland,  who  had  a  great  desire  to  succour  the  neg- 
lected children,  the  young  prisoners,  and  the  fallen 
girls,  but  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  The  great 
difficulty  was  to  find  a  fit  place  where  they  could 
be  sent,  and  fit  people  to  whose  care  they  could  be 
committed.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  "  Society  for 
the  Moral  Improvement  of  Prisoners,"  but  this  only 
cared  for  one  branch  of  the  fallen  class  ;  it  did  not 
receive  the  abandoned  child,  the  neglected  youth, 
and  the  prostitute.  Besides  it  was  a  purely  philan- 
thropic institution  possessed  of  a  capital  of  about 
8000Z.,1  the  annual  interest  of  which  it  devoted  to 
restoring  released  convicts  to  a  position  in  society. 
This  work,  however,  good  in  itself,  was  not  what  the 
orthodox  friends  of  Mr.  Heldring  wanted.  Nor  did 
he  want  it  himself.  He  desired  to  place  the  neglected 
and  the  fallen,  whether  convicts  or  not,  under  the 
care  of  decidedly  Christian  people.  He  thought  of 
Hoenderlo  and  of  the  small  farmers  round  about 
Hemmen,  among  whom  he  knew  so  many  families 
which,  for  a  small  remuneration,  would  be  happy  to 
admit  a  lost  soul  to  the  Christian  intercourse  of  their 
domestic  life.  His  mind  was  soon  made  up.  He 
took  charge  of  a  few  girls  and  boys,  for  whom  bene- 
volent friends  were  glad  to  pay  the  boarding.  He 
placed  some  of  the  girls  with  Mrs.  Gangel,  and  the 

1  '  Vereeniging  Chr.  Stemmen,'  1847,  p.  501. 
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rest  were  boarded  with  Christian  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hemmen. 

While  this  labour,  which,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, promised  the  most  gratifying  result,  filled  Mr. 
Heldring's  heart  with  grateful  joy,  it  enabled  him  at 
the  same  time  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  depths  of  the 
social  evil  of  Holland.  He  studied  the  biographies  of 
the  unhappy  creatures  who  were  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  found  that  several  of  them  had  passed  through 
the  prison  for  female  convicts  at  Gouda.  This  prison, 
which  afterwards  was  removed  to  the  town  of  Woer- 
den,  is  the  only  prison  for  females  in  Holland.  He 
found  that  they  were  not  only  the  most  difficult 
individuals  to  manage  well,  but  that  it  was  in  many 
cases  injudicious  to  introduce  them  into  respectable 
families,  especially  if  there  were  children.  He  re- 
solved to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Gouda  prison.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  read  what  he  wrote  about  that  ^isit  in 
1847.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to 
quote  a  few  passages,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
enable  us  to  glance  at  Mr.  Heldring's  opinions  con- 
cerning the  true  method  of  dealing  with  this  branch 
of  Christian  philanthropy. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
dismal  establishment  he  found  to  be  orphans  and 
such  girls  as  were  without  relatives,  friends,  home,  or 
refuge.  Some  noble-minded  ladies  at  Gouda  tried  to 
reconcile  the  convicts,  if  released,  with  their  families ; 
but  what  to  do  with  the  orphans  and  homeless  girls 
was  a  question  which  constantly  perplexed  them. 
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Nobody  seemed  to  care  for  those  miserable  outcasts. 
"In  our  country,"  Mr.  Heldring  writes,  "people 
used  to  think  it  not  their  business  but  the  Govern- 
ment's to  look  after  them.  Besides  they  knew 
that  there  was  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of 
prisoners,  which,  as  I  have  read  somewhere,  had 
capitalised  a  fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins. 
People  thought  the  directors  of  that  Society  certainly 
knew  what  they  were  about  when  capitalising  such 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  were  sure  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  Now  in  my  opinion  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  lay  all  the  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Government ;  and  as  to  the  capitalising  Societies, 
it  appears  to  me  that  they  go  by  a  wrong  principle. 
They  think  we  ought  to  be  prudent,  and  to  take 
our  measures  before  the  time  comes  when  the  first 
zeal  will  have  burnt  out ;  we  must  provide  a  fund, 
from  the  interest  of  which  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
keep  on.  Now,  this  may  be  a  truly  Dutch  way  of 
reasoning ;  but  it  is  not  the  logic  of  true  faith.  Faith 
does  what  the  hand  finds  to  do,  and  feels  that  ours 
is  a  God  who  has  said,  'Mine  is  the  silver  and 
the  gold ;'  who  Himself  became  poor,  and  who  saith 
to  the  servant  whom  He  sendeth  out,  '  If  thou  hast 
faith,  thou  shalt  do  even  greater  works  than  I  have 
done.' 

"On  entering  the  Gouda  prison  I  expected  to 
see  some  of  those  wicked  women,  who,  having  sunk 
beneath  the  lowest  pitch  of  humanity  in  houses  of 
immorality,  try  in  their  turn  to  seduce  others,  as 
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they  themselves  had  been  seduced.  I  expected  to  find 
them  engaged  in  the  horrible  plan  of  weaving  a  net- 
work of  devilish  artifice  round  the  fatherless  and 
homeless  girls,  deceiving  them  with  promises  of  an 
easy  and  idle  life,  of  beautiful  dresses,  of  opulent 
dinners  and  suppers,  and  of  a  gay  wanton  conver- 
sation. My  expectation,  alas!  proved  too  correct. 
I  found  among  others  a  wretched  woman,  too  well 
known  to  the  police  as  a  seducer  of  poor  girls,  sitting 
among  other  women  and  girls.  She  was  quite  at 
liberty  to  speak  and  to  act  as  she  liked,  now  as  an 
invalid  at  the  infirmary,  now  as  healthy  among  the 
healthy.  She  purposed,  when  released,  to  establish 
a  large  brothel  at  the  Hague.  She  was  now  recruiting 
among  the  young  girls  who  surrounded  her." 

Mr.  Heldring  then  relates  how,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  overseers,  such  wicked 
females  were  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  convicts 
who,  though  guilty  of  some  crime,  yet  had  not  sunk 
so  deep  as  they.  He  found  infanticides,  incendiaries, 
clippers,  thieves,  perjurers;  but  how  many  perhaps 
were  there  who,  only  in  a  feeling  of  despair,  or 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  or  from  some 
momentary  impulse,  had,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life,  committed  a  crime  which  they  were  now  re- 
gretting !  These  poor  unexperienced  things  were  sent 
to  this  place  as  to  an  academy  of  sin,  where  they 
could  study  the  art  and  science  of  vice  in  all  its 
extent,  depth,  and  ramifications ! 

Five  girls  at  once,  upon  learning  who   he  was, 
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entreated  him  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  One,  a 
Roman  Catholic  girl,  had  in  vain  applied  to  her 
priest.  "  Dear  sir,"  she  said,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
That  woman  yonder  has  requested  me  to  establish  a 
brothel  at  the  Hague  at  her  expense,  in  my  own 
name,  since  hers  is  in  disrepute ;  but  I  have  declined. 
No  other  way  is  left  to  me  but  to  take  to  begging, 
in  order  that  the  police  may  send  me  to  the  beggars' 
colony.  This  will  only  take  me  for  one  year,  and 
what  then?" 

This  settled  Mr.  fleldring's  mind. 

"  I  will  undertake  the  great  work,"  he  wrote  at  the 
close  of  his  touching  report ;  "I  will  undertake  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  asylum  for  such  girls,  to  train  them 
for  every  kind  of  useful  labour ;  for  he  who  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat.  But  more  than  this — I 
will  undertake  to  build  that  house,  in  order  to  lead 
the  girls  to  Him,  who  forgave  much  to  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala,  so  that  she  loved  Him  with  an  unspeakable  joy. 

"I  have  hitherto  boarded  released  convict  girls 
with  honest  respectable  families ;  but  I  find  nothing 
good  can  come  out  of  it  unless  there  be  a  central 
house  from  which  everything  proceeds.  I  want  a 
Christian  woman  as  a  directress  of  that  house,  with 
whom  the  girls  may  be  placed  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  at  least.  She  must  be  the  faithful 
mother  of  all,  the  tender  nurse  of  the  sick,  and  the 
counsellor  of  those  who  are  wandering  astray.  She, 
knowing  them  all,  may  tell  us  which  of  them  are  fit 
for  servants,  which  for  our  Colonies  in  the  East,  &c." 
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"  1  want  your  money,"  he  continues,  addressing 
his  Christian  friends,  "  but  more  than  your  money ;  I 
want  your  faith  in  Him,  whose  is  the  silver  and  the 
gold.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  undertaking 
something,  if  we  only  look  down  to  the  money.  We 
may  learn  this  from  our  capitalising  Societies.  But 
all  the  energy  of  our  bodies  and  souls  is  required  if 
we  look  up  to  God  through  faith,  not  in  order  to  hoard 
up  a  quantity  of  money  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  prisoners,  but  to  spend  it  liberally,  that  they  may 
with  true  love  be  brought  to  the  Saviour  and  become 
new  creatures.  Would  to  God  the  Society  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  prisoners  would  give  us  its 
capital  wherewith  to  build  the  Asylum!  But  their 
way  is  not  ours.  They  offered  me  one  hundred  florins 
(81.  10s.)  for  the  boarding  of  four  girls,  under  the  con- 
dition that  I  should  train  them  in  their  spirit.  Never ! 
I  said.  We  may  co-operate  with  them  in  order  to 
afford  a  refuge  to  the  released  prisoners  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  labour ;  but  we  cannot  take  one  step 
together  on  the  way  of  faith.  They  speak  of  moral 
improvement;  we  say,  you  are  dead  in  your  tres- 
passes and  sins.  They  want  to  sanctify  the  old  man ; 
we  want  to  crucify  him.  They  aim  at  the  renewing 
of  man  in  his  own  power;  we  in  the  power  of  the 
cross.  They  say,  regeneration  is  not  necessary ;  our 
motto  is,  without  regeneration  no  life  !  We  require 
faith  and  say,  unbelief  is  sin,  the  only  sin.  You 
do  not  know  that  saying,  *  Without  Me  you  can  do 
nothing.'  If  you  knew  it,  you  would  give  another 
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name  to  your  Society.  You  would  then  call  it '  Society 
for  the  Kescue  of  immortal  Souls  of  Prisoners  through 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  Men.'" 

When  Mr.  Heldring,  in  this  strong  way,  expressed 
his  aversion  to  the  spirit  that  seemed  to  rule  the 
Society  for  moral  improvement,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  on  bad  or  hostile  terms  with  the 
individuals  who  constituted  the  board  of  directors  of 
that  Society.  On  the  contrary,  he  kept  on  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  many  members  of  that  respectable 
body,  some  of  whom,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  even 
joined  with  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan.  Nor 
could  it  be  said  that  all  the  members  of  that  Society 
themselves  fully  approved  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  based.  Mere  philanthropic  societies,  founded 
upon  a  fixed  capital,  though  not  sufficiently  good  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  Christians,  yet  may  not  be 
sufficiently  bad  to  prevent  them  from  taking  a  place 
among  its  directors.  The  money  is  there,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  it.  The  object  is  known, 
and  though  it  may  not  exactly  be  what  you  want,  yet 
you  cannot  say  that  you  do  not  at  all  want  such  as  it 
is.  It  may  not  be  attractive  enough  to  command  your 
sympathy,  but  not  repulsive  enough  either  to  excite 
your  antipathy.  You  do  not  like  it  so  much  that  you 
crave  its  directorship ;  but  you  do  not  dislike  it  so 
much  either,  that  you  can  decline  the  offer.  Now,  such 
philanthropic  societies  are  common  in  countries  where 
rationalism  and  scepticism  have  become  fashionable. 
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They  are  a  real  puzzle  to  Christians,  many  of  whom, 
as  with  the  sword  of  Alexander,  cut  the  knot  by 
considering  that  if  they  do  not  accept  the  invita- 
tion somebody  worse  may  accept  it.  Mr.  Heldring 
was  quite  aware  of  that.  By  his  declaration  against 
the  spirit  of  the  above-mentioned  Society,  he  only 
wanted  to  show  that  his  spirit  was  a  different  one. 

Mr.  Heldring's  appeal  met  with  the  most  fervent 
sympathy  of  the  Christians  in  Holland,  and  he  was  so 
powerfully  countenanced  in  his  designs,  that  his  suc- 
cess far  surpassed  his  expectation.  How  this  came 
about  I  will  endeavour  to  show  in  the  following 
chapter. 


VI. 

THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  STEENBEEK 
ASYLUM. 


Magdalen  question  had  hitherto  been  little 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Dutch  philanthropists. 
This  was  not  from  want  of  charity  but  want  of 
courage,  and  especially  of  practical  knowledge.  A 
prejudice  prevailed  against  those  unhappy  creatures. 
Though  less  criminal  than  thieves  and  murderers, 
they  were  yet  considered  more  disgusting.  Such 
philanthropists  as  were  dealing  with  prisoners  would 
declare  that  unsatisfactory  as  the  work  of  charity  for 
the  good  of  convicts  on  the  whole  proved,  yet  it 
might  be  called  hopeful  compared  with  the  labour 
on  behalf  of  fallen  women.  Besides,  prostitution  was 
deemed  a  necessary  evil.  If  it  were  not,  it  was 
thought  the  Government  would  certainly  not  have 
taken  it  under  its  administration.  So  it  was  no  use 
trying  to  stop  it  It  was  supposed  to  have  struck  its 
roots  too  deep  into  the  soil  of  our  social  life.  The 
best  course  that  could  be  taken  was  to  shut  out 
those  miserable  creatures  from  society  by  an  abiding 
contempt,  just  as  in  a  house  a  room  which  is  in- 
fested by  vermin  is  kept  locked  day  and  night. 
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Now,  this  reasoning  may  seem  to  be  well  founded, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  social  policy ;  but  true 
Christian  love  reasons  otherwise.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  necessity  of  evil.  It  only  knows  one  thing  which 
is  necessary — the  will  of  God ;  and  it  knows  only 
one  thing  which  is  truly  expedient — the  salvation 
of  such  as  have  transgressed  it.  Both  truths  have 
been  publicly  and  incontestably  proved  by  the  atoning 
death  of  Him  who  suffered  to  fulfil  the  law  and  shed 
His  blood  to  save  sinners.  Christian  charity  never 
inquires  how  many  will  be  lost,  but  how  many  may 
be  saved ;  and  it  hopes  and  prays  that  all  may.  Its 
efforts  may  seem  hopeless,  absurd  even,  in  the  opinion 
of  cold  calculating  human  wisdom;  but  bearing  the 
taunts  of  that  sort  of  absurdity  is  exactly  the  most 
amiable  feature  of  love.  It  continues  trying  where 
everybody  has  ceased  hoping,  and  by  "  absurd  prac- 
tice "  it  often  succeeds  in  putting  to  shame  the  most 
conclusive  argumentations  of  human  prudence.  As 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
so  there  is  joy  among  the  Christians  on  earth  over 
every  effort  to  make  such  repent. 

Just  at  the  time  Mr.  Heldring  was  musing  about 
the  foundation  of  an  Asylum,  the  Magdalen  ques- 
tion, independently  of  him,  was  urgently  brought 
under  the  attention  of  a  few  friends  at  Amsterdam. 
They  happened  one  evening  to  be  sitting  together 
in  company  with  two  medical  professors  who  had 
the  charge  of  two  or  three  public  hospitals.  These 
related  several  touching  instances  of  fallen  women, 
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who,  while  under  their  medical  treatment,  had  shown 
a.  contrite  spirit  and  an  earnest  desire  to  return  to  the 
way  of  virtue.  "  But  what  can  we  do  in  the  matter  ?" 
asked  the  professors,  in  a  tone  of  distress ;  "  we  do  not 
know  a  place  to  send  them  to,  and  we  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  time  to  provide  for  them." 

This  was  enough  to  make  the  Christian  friends 
feel  that  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  addressing  them 
with  all  the  pressure  of  His  love  to  sinners.  He 
had  not  refused  to  come  down  to  a  fallen  world 
that  did  not  care  for  Him,  how  much  less  were 
they  to  refuse  to  come  down  to  fallen  fellow- sinners 
who  called  for  their  help!  They  put  their  hands 
together  in  prayerful  love,  and  a  Society  was  formed 
for  "  raising  penitent  fallen  women."  Two  or  three 
ministers  of  different  denominations  gladly  joined 
the  Society  ;  but  it  was  deemed  judicious  not  to  give 
publicity  to  the  matter.  The  Society  wanted  to  avoid 
any  appearance  whatever  of  sympathy  with  a  system 
of  organising  prostitution.  It  was  dreaded  lest  by 
publishing  the  existence  of  such  a  Society,  hypocrisy 
might  be  promoted  and  true  repentance  counteracted. 
So  the  Society  began  its  operations  with  as  much 
prudence  and  secrecy  as  was  deemed  proper.  When 
a  repenting  girl  was  found,  steps  were  taken  to  recon- 
cile her  with  her  parents.  If  fatherless  and  mother- 
less, she  was  boarded  out  with  an  aged  widow  without 
.family,  or  apprenticed  as  a  servant  with  benevolent 
people  either  in  or  outside  the  metropolis.  Her 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  was 
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permanently  cared  for,  and  she  was  trained  for  any 
useful  work  or  trade  she  displayed  talent  in. 

While  these  operations  were  still  in  their  com- 
mencement, it  happened  one  day,  under  the  pro- 
vidential leading  of  God,  that  the  two  founders  and 
most  influential  members  of  this  Society  fell  in  with 
Mr.  Heldring  on  a  journey.  As  they  knew  that 
he  was  a  man  whose  experience  and  knowledge  of 
Christian  philanthropy  deserved  their  full  confidence, 
they  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him  about  the 
object  of  their  Society.  Much  to  their  joy  they 
learnt  that  this  was  exactly  a  matter  which  engaged 
all  his  thoughts  and  desires.  He,  however,  at  once 
declared  his  firm  opinion  that  an  asylum  was  the 
first  thing  needed.  He  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  Society ;  but  he  showed  that 
in  many  cases  it  could  not  answer  the  purpose.  The 
boarding  of  girls  come  so  recently  out  of  a  life  of  sin 
and  disorder  might  prove  in  many  instances  delete- 
rious to  the  persons  or  families  that  took  them  in. 
Nor  could  private  families,  dwelling  in  a  large  popu- 
lous city  like  Amsterdam,  guard  them  sufficiently 
against  frequent  temptations.  Besides,  strict  seclu- 
sion for  some  time  was,  in  his  opinion,  absolutely 
required  to  enable  them  to  test  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance,  and  to  accustom  them  to  a  life  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  their  former  practices.  They  ought 
to  be  brought  under  the  constant  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  whose  tender  whispers,  inviting  them  to  come 
to  a  merciful  and  loving  Saviour,  could  be  far  better 
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heard  in  the  quiet  abode  of  a  Christian  asylum  some- 
where in  a  remote  corner  of  the  country,  than  in  the 
bustle  of  a  noisy  city.  Mr.  Heldring  concluded  by 
saying  that  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  try  both 
ways,  and  should  individuals  be  found  ready  to  test 
his  plan,  he  expressed  himself  willing  to  join  them. 

Such  individuals  were  not  far  away.  The  two 
gentlemen  at  once  declared  themselves  prepared  to 
countenance  the  clergyman  in  his  benevolent  design. 
Another  Christian  friend  joined  them  with  cordial 
sympathy ;  and  the  four  gentlemen  resolved  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  till  an  asylum  was  erected  for  the 
unhappy  females  of  Holland.  Mr.  Heldring  thank- 
fully acknowledged  this  providential  meeting  as  a 
Divine  answer  to  his  fervent  prayers ;  for,  as  far  as 
regarded  wealth  and  influence,  no  better  allies  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  noble  battle  he  was  about 
to  fight. 

The  first  thing  to  be  looked  for  now  was  a  suitable 
building.  Here,  again,  the  finger  of  God  showed 
the  way.  Scarcely  a  mile's  walk  from  his  house,  and 
about  equally  distant  from  any  highway,  a  little  farm- 
house lifted  its  humble  roof  in  midst  of  a  nice  little 
grove.  Originally  it  had  been  built  for  a  brewery, 
called  "the  Duck,"  and  in  consequence  contained 
tolerably  spacious  rooms.  After  its  transformation 
into  a  farmhouse  it  had  changed  its  name  into  that  of 
Steenbeek  (Stone-brook),  after  a  little  rivulet  that 
gently  purled  along  its  wall.  Through  an  unexpected 
concurrence  of  circumstances  Mr.  Heldring  had  some 
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years  before  become  the  owner  of  tbat  place.  It 
was  contrary  to  his  wish  that  he  had  accepted  it.  He 
felt  that  meddling  with  the  letting  and  repairing 
of  houses  was  not  a  proper  business  for  him.  Still, 
he  let  the  place,  of  course ;  but  at  as  short  leases 
as  possible,  since  he  resolved  to  use  it  for  some  phil- 
anthropic purpose,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should 
occur.  That  opportunity  now  presented  itself.  No 
better  spot  could  be  imagined  for  an  asylum  for 
fallen  girls.  Its  quiet,  solitary  situation  perfectly 
guarded  it  against  the  inspection  of  the  curious  and 
indiscreet.  Yet  the  lively,  rural  scenery  round 
about  prevented  any  idea  of  a  dull  convent-like 
seclusion.  The  house  was  built  in  a  simple  but 
cheerful  style.  Its  white  plastered  walls  beautifully 
contrasted  with  the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
through  which  it  shone  at  a  distance.  A  kitchen- 
garden  and  an  orchard  offered  plenty  of  opportunity 
both  for  wholesome  labour  and  healthy  refreshment. 
A  little  grove  protected  the  place  from  the  burning 
sun  in  summer,  and  from  the  cutting  wind  in  winter. 
A  clear  crystalline  little  brook  adorned  the  lovely 
landscape,  as  a  mirror  adorns  a  family  parlour.  Mr. 
Heldring  now  saw  why,  at  the  time,  this  undesired 
place  became  his  property.  One  of  the  above- 
mentioned  gentlemen  came  down  to  inspect  it.  He 
at  once  offered  a  donation  of  two  thousand  florins 
for  fitting  it  up,  if  Mr.  Heldring  would  let  it  for  the 
purpose.  Could  he  for  one  moment  refuse  such 
offers  ? 
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Another  important  question,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  now  addressed  itself  to  Mr.  Heldring's 
mind :  where  to  find  a  fit  Christian  woman  who  was 
as  able  as  willing  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  Establishment  ?  A  great  amount  of  self-denying 
Christian  love  ought  to  characterise  the  person  who 
would  leave  her  friends  and  relatives  in  order  to 
spend  her  life  in  this  solitary  spot,  with  unhappy 
creatures,  whose  company  would  be  so  disgusting  to 
the  feelings  and  so  troublesome  to  the  mind.  Very 
probably  many  a  good  woman  might  be  found 
among  the  middle  class,  who,  obeying  the  impulse  of 
Christian  compassion,  and  enticed  by  the  prospect 
of  a  comfortable  situation,  would  be  glad  to  quit 
a  monotonous  and  struggling  life  in  town  for  some 
useful  and  well-paying  employment  in  the  country. 
But  this  was  not  what  Mr.  Heldring  wanted.  He 
perceived  that  the  idea  of  self-support  and  comfort 
would  prove  adverse  to  the  necessary  practice  of  self- 
denial.  He  was  aware  that  the  nearer  the  directress 
approached  to  the  inmates  by  her  social  position  the 
less  would  be  the  force  of  her  moral  influence.  He 
looked  out  for  some  lady  of  a  respectable  position 
in  life,  who  at  the  same  time  would  count  it  an 
honour  to  be,  through  the  grace  of  God,  the  guide 
of  the  least  respectable. 

One  day  he  travelled  to  Utrecht,  to  visit  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Deaconesses,  which  adorns  that  city 
of  the  old  Bishops.  A  lady  was  on  a  visit  there  who 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  It  was  as  if 
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an  inward  voice  said  to  him,  "  This  is  the  person 
you  are  seeking  for."  He  found  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  aristocratic  families  of  Amsterdam, 
and  that  it  was  her  delight  to  visit  the  poor,  the 
needy,  and  the  afflicted  He  spoke  to  her  about 
the  Asylum,  and  the  want  of  a  Christian  woman,  who 
would  take  the  charge  of  it.  And  a  few  months  later 
(in  January,  1848),  Miss  Voute  was  down  at  Steen- 
beek,  to  address  herself  to  the  important  task  for 
which  she  was  convinced  Providence  had  destined 
her.  Sixteen  years  have  since  elapsed.  Miss  Voute  is 
still  at  the  head  of  the  Establishment,  a  true  mother 
to  its  inmates,  and  Mr.  Heldring's  right  hand.  This 
excellent  Christian  lady  has  during  all  these  years 
performed  a  task  which,  though  little  spoken  of  in 
public,  requires  more  skill,  self-control,  and  courage 
than  many  an  exploit  trumpeted  in  the  annals  of 
heroism,  and  rewarded  with  the  ribbon  of  knight- 
hood. She  has  not  only  thrown  her  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work,  sacrificing  her  day's  pleasures 
and  her  night's  rest  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  unhappy 
females,  but  she  has  also  given  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  property  towards  building  a  wing  of  the 
Establishment,  and  for  fitting  it  up  in  such  a  way  as 
her  experience  had  taught  her  would  best  answer 
the  wants  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  It  is  truly 
edifying  to  witness  such  evidences  of  the  power  of 
God's  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  Truly, 
grateful  love  to  the  Saviour  joyfully  exclaims,  "  All 
I  am  and  all  I  have  is  Thine  ! " 
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The  Asylum  now  began  to  grow  in  the  confidence 
of  the  public.     Many  philanthropists  were  glad  to 
know  a  place  to  which  they  could  send  the  objects 
of  their  compassionate  care.     To  put  the  Asylum  in 
direct  and  permanent  correspondence  with  all  the 
districts  of  the  kingdom  Mr.  Heldring  visited  the  chief 
towns,  and  established  auxiliary  societies.     To  secure 
the  undisturbed  operation  of  ^  the  Establishment  he 
united  with  thirteen  gentlemen  to  form  a  corporation 
which]  was  recognised  by  the  State.     Among  these, 
five  were  ministers  of  various  denominations  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  five  were  lawyers ;  three 
were  merchants  of  the  highest  standing  in  society ; 
and  one  was  a  nobleman.    To  this  corporation  he  sold 
the  property.     A  capital  of  15,000  florins  (1250?.) 
was  raised  on  a  loan  without  interest.     Of  such 
capital  one-fifth  was  used  for  the  enlarging  and  fitting 
up  of  apartments ;  Miss  Voute  having  begun  her  la- 
bour with  ten  girls,  to  whom  during  the  year  1848-49 
fourteen  were  added.     To  enable  the  corporation  to 
repay  the  loan  an  appeal  for  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions  was  issued  which  everywhere  met  with 
the  greatest  sympathy.     The  boarding  and  lodging 
of  a  girl  was  fixed  at  8/.   12s.  4d.  a  year,   besides 
47.  3s.  4rf.  as  entry.     This  money  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  Auxiliary  Societies,  or  by  any  one  who  wanted 
to  save  a  fallen  soul,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Asylum.     By  means  of  these  wise  arrangements 
the  Establishment  not  only  proved  able  to  support 
itself  in  spite  of  the  expense  which  every  year  in- 
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creased,  but  also  to  clear  off  the  whole  of  its  debt 
within  six  or  seven  years. 

.Thus  a  good  work  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
the  Gospel.  Still  its  foundation  was  not  unattended 
with  disapproval  and  contradiction  on  the  part  of 
philanthropists.  Some  would  shrug  their  shoulders 
at  it  as  the  folly  of  a  too  sanguine  imagination.  Some 
would  sneer  at  the  Asylum  as  a  convent  of  prostitutes, 
as  a  Popish  pumpkin  forced  up  in  a  Protestant  hot- 
house. Some  dreaded  the  Asylum  would  prove  an 
encouragement  of  prostitution  instead  of  a  remedy. 
Mr.  Heldring  took  no  notice  of  these  cavillings.  He 
remembered  the  truth  of  that  Dutch  proverb,  "  The 
best  sailors  stand  ashore."  He  quietly  walked  on 
his  way,  conscious  of  the  faithfulness  and  power  of  his 
invisible  Ally,  and  of  the  excellence  of  his  cause. 
"  Let  a  thousand  clouds  gather  and  move,"  he  would 
say,  "  one  sunrise  will  be  enough  to  dispel  them." 


VII. 

THE  ORGANISATION  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  STEENBEEK  ASYLUM. 


HPHE  Steenbeek  Asylum  is  situated  upon  the 
-^-  territory  of  the  village  of  Zetten,  which  is  a 
mile's  walk  from  Hemmen.  From  Zetten  a  sandy 
country-road  leads  up  to  the  Asylum  grounds,  which 
contain  between  seven  and  eight  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  brook.  Having  entered 
the  simple  wooden  gate  you  find  a  bell  to  announce 
your  arrival.  Steps  approach  from  the  inside.  A 
bolt  is  removed,  and  the  door  of  the  Establishment 
is  opened  by  a  female.  You  observe  that  you  cannot 
enter  unnoticed;  but  nothing  prevents  the  inmates 
from  leaving  the  house  whenever  they  like.  This 
arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Institution.  The  world  is  prevented  from  coming  in ; 
the  inhabitants  are  at  liberty  to  walk  out. 

You  find  yourself  in  the  shade  of  several  premises 
clustering  together,  in  a  rather  irregular  form.  You 
perceive  that  an  old  brewery  turned  into  an  Asylum 
could  not  produce  a  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
Still  the  two  new  portions  of  the  building  which  form 
the  Asylum  properly  so  called  are  got  up  in  a  cheer- 
ful, regular  style,  in  which  taste  and  simplicity  are 
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ably  combined.  A  barn  and  a  stable  border  upon 
them;  and  only  a  few  steps  farther  on  two  farm- 
houses, which  are  let  to  trustworthy  people,  protect 
the  Asylum  from  the  north-west  wind.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  kitchen-garden  and  two  orchards, 
which  again  are  shut  in  by  a  meadow  and  several 
pieces  of  arable  land.  No  unnecessary  trees  dis- 
figure this  lovely  spot.  The  sun  cheerfully  illumi- 
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nates  the  pretty  landscape;  and  the  country  air 
can  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  ventilate  the  rooms 
and  passages  of  the  Establishment.  The  inmates 
can  easily  enjoy  a  refreshing  walk,  without  being 
the  objects  of  indiscreet  inspection ;  and  there 
is  also  plenty  of  opportunity  for  useful  labour. 
There  are  the  milk-house,  the  garden,  the  fields, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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the  stable,  with  its  fine  cattle,  and  the  hay-barn, 
all  destined  for  the  instruction  and  exercise  of 
such  girls  as  are  being  trained  for  the  farm. 
There  is  the  spacious  laundry  or  washing-house, 
with  all  the  required  apparatus,  not  only  for  washing 
the  clothes  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  but  the 
fine  linen  of  the  families  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  demands  great  skill  and  care.  There  is  the 
lofty  kitchen  with  its  various  utensils  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  future  cooks ;  the  comprehensive  pantry,  too, 
where  the  winter  provisions  are  kept,  from  the  indis- 
pensable sauer-kraut  down  to  the  cucumber  and  the 
gerkin,  all  dressed  and  preserved,  and  pickled  by 
the  girls  themselves.  Close  to  it  are  the  bakehouse 
and  the  thrashing-barn.  Over  these  again  are  the 
lofts  for  the  drying  and  preparing  of  the  tobacco, 
which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual 
crops.  Then  come  the  infirmary,  the  dining-room,  the 
dormitories,  and  two  large  rooms  occupied  by  those 
girls  who  are  learning  to  make  mats,  or  who  have  to 
repair  the  dresses  of  the  household.  From  one  of 
these  rooms  you  enter  through  a  short  passage,  into 
the  simply  but  tastefully  furnished  dwelling-rooms  of 
Miss  Voute,  and  the  six  ladies  who  assist  her  in 
her  important  labour.  Here  those  girls  who  evince 
a  talent  for  a  higher  grade  of  service  than  that  of 
the  farm  or  the  kitchen  are  trained  as  chamber 
maids  and  ladies'  maids.  A  little  house  adjacent 
is  for  the  reception  of  the  new-comers,  who  dwell 
there  till  they  are  deemed  fit  for  the  company  of 
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those  who  occupy  the  larger  house.  In  the  centre 
of  all  these  apartments  there  is  the  charming 
prayer-saloon,  where  every  morning  and  evening 
the  whole  household  meets  for  worship,  and  which 
serves  as  a  chapel  for  Mr.  Heldring  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  is  fittingly  placed  in  the  centre,  to 
remind  the  members  of  this  numerous  family,  as  it 
were,  that  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord  are 
the  root  and  fountain  of  all  that  is  taught  and  prac- 
tised within  these  walls. 

Into  this  admirably-arranged  Institution  more  than 
400  fallen  women  have  been  received  since  1848.  Its 
spacious  apartments  (which  are  capable  of  lodging 
sixty  individuals,  the  directress  and  her  assistants  and 
servants  not  included)  at  present  (1864)  give  shelter 
and  refuge  to  between  forty  and  fifty.  We  have 
already  observed  that  while  the  world  is  shut  out 
from  this  place  nothing  like  compulsion  is  noticeable 
inside.  The  all-ruling  principle  upon  which  Mr. 
Heldring  has  based  the  Institution,  is  that  of  perfect 
Christian  liberty.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
order  and  decency.  Common  rules  are  prescribed  to 
the  whole  household,  to  which  every  member  must 
submit.  Among  the  articles  there  are  some  which 
in  other  families  would  seem  rather  despotic,  but 
here  are  judicious  and  beneficial.  The  girls,  for  in- 
stance, must  promise  never  to  take  a  walk  outside 
the  Establishment;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  go 
to  church  at  any  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
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on  Sunday ;  they  must  worship  in  the  house.  Much 
sagacity  is  not  required  to  perceive  the  necessity 
of  these  and  similar  limitations  for  young  girls 
of  such  a  class,  whose  free  intercourse  with  the 
population  of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  fail  to 
lead  them  into  temptations  as  injurious  to  themselves 
as  to  the  villagers.  Although  they  are  free  to  leave 
the  house  at  any  time  of  the  day,  they  are  locked 
in  their  bedrooms  during  the  night.  Prudence  has 
taught  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  A  common 
dormitory  would  be  a  dangerous  place  for  girls  of 
this  kind.  Each  one  has  her  own  little  bedroom,  just 
large  enough  to  contain  a  bed,  a  washstand,  a  press, 
a  chair,  and  sufficient  space  to  walk  a  step  or  two. 
These  bedrooms  open  into  a  common  passage,  at  each 
end  of  which  one  .of  the  assistant  ladies  has  hers. 
The  little  windows  are  placed  so  near  the  ceiling 
as  only  to  let  in  light  from  above*.  The  doors  have 
no  handles  inside ;  and  when  the  girls  have  entered 
their  bedrooms  the  assistants  turn  the  keys  outside. 
Thus,  whatever  whim  or  freak  may  occur  to  them, 
they  are  prevented  from  jumping  out  of  the  window, 
or  from  visiting  the  neighbouring  bedrooms,  to  dis- 
turb their  companions.  But  the  walls  and  doors  are 
so  thin  that  in  case  of  an  accident  their  cries  can 
be  heard  at  once.  Strange  to  say,  the  girls,  instead 
of  complaining  of  this  sort  of  imprisonment,  are 
highly  pleased  with  it.  When,  by  mistake,  the 
assistant-lady  forgets  to  lock  a  door,  the  occupant 
will  cry,  "  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  lock  me  up  ?" 
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The  inmates  of  the  Asylum  are  early  risers. 
Winter  and  summer,  the  clock  striking  five  turns, 
as  it  were  with  a  magic  rod,  the  silence  of  night 
into  the  merry  bustle  of  day.  The  girls  require 
no  light  in  winter  for  dressing.  Simply  clothed  as 
they  are,  they  know  how  to  manage  everything  by 
the  touch.  Family  worship,  conducted  by  one  of  the 
ladies,  opens  and  sanctifies  the  day  for  its  work. 
Four  meals  unite  the  girls  around  the  family-table : 
breakfast  at  8  j  dinner  at  12 ;  tea  at  5  ;  supper  at  8. 
Then  the  evening  prayer  prepares  them  for  the 
rest  which  is  asked  from  God  to  fit  them  for  fresh 
duties. 

The  work  for  which  the  girls  are  trained  is  arranged 
in  an  order  progressing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
Mr.  Heldring  thus  desires  to  operate  upon  the  ambition 
of  the  girls.  Ambition,  if  it  start  merely  from  the 
desire  of  earning  the  praise  of  men,  and  if  connected 
with  the  unkind  intention  of  putting  a  rival  to  shame, 
is  a  bad  passion,  for  which  there  should  be  no  room 
allowed  in  a  Christian  Establishment.  If,  however, 
it  springs  from  the  desire  of  excelling  in  everything 
good  and  noble,  and  if  connected  with  the  hope  of 
thus  stimulating  others  to  greater  energy  and  higher 
accomplishments,  ambition  is  not  only  indispen- 
sable in  a  perfect  system  of  education,  but  is  even 
strongly  recommended  in  Scripture.  What  else  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  allusion  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  heathen  games,  in  which  "  every  man  strove  for 
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the  mastery,  and  tried  to  obtain  the  prize  "  ?  Mr. 
Heldring,  at  all  events,  has  not  hesitated  to  introduce 
that  principle  as  a  means  of  exciting  the  energy  of  the 
girls  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  talents.  The  new-comers  are  first 
placed  in  the  matting-room.  This  is  the  lowest  de- 
gree in  the  ascending  scale  of  work.  All  the  girls 
must  learn  to  make  mats,  because  it  is  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  way  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  straw 
can  be  obtained  everywhere.  Those  who  by  their 
behaviour  and  labour  excel  most  are  promoted  to  the 
sewing-room,  then  to  light  garden-work.  After  that 
they  may  assist  in  the  kitchen ;  and,  if  they  behave 
well  here,  they  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  regular  cooks 
and  housemaids.  The  highest  grade  is  that  of  cham- 
ber maid  and  lady's  maid.  To  be  degraded  to  a 
lower  degree  is  counted  a  severe  punishment.  Those 
who  are  refractory  are  put  to  mat-making.  If  obsti- 
nate, no  other  choice  is  left  to  them  but  to  submit 
or  to  leave  the  house.  Bodily  chastisement  is 
never  resorted  to.  If  one  of  the  girls  should 
desire  to  leave  the  house,  she  is  put  into  a  small 
room,  void  of  furniture,  except  a  bench  and  a 
Bible.  Here  she  must  spend  one  day  in  solitude 
before  carrying  her  sad  resolution  into  practice.  Then 
some  of  the  best  and  kindest  girls  are  sent  in  from 
time  to  time  to  speak  to  her.  The  ladies  also  come 
in  at  short  intervals.  In  most  cases  this  proves 
sufficient  to  make  her  repent  and  give  up  her  plan. 
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If  she  continues  obstinate,  Mr.  Heldring  speaks  to 
her.  He  very  seldom  fails  in  putting  a  stop  to  her 
bad  temper. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  proud,  stubborn  girl,  who, 
perhaps,  for  the  tenth  time  resolved  to  leave  the 
house,  but  never  had  carried  out  her  resolution, 
declared  to  him  that  now  she  had  irrevocably  made 
up  her  mind  to  go. 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  he,  "how  often  you 
have  told  me  the  same  story,  standing  where  you  are 
now?" 

"I  don't." 

"Still  it  might  be  as  well  for  you  to  remember 
it ;  for  I  do  not  know  anybody  upon  whom  such  an 
amount  of  patience  and  mercy  has  been  bestowed  as 
upon  you." 

The  girl  is  silent,  and  so  is  the  minister. 

"  But,  as  you  like,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause. 
"  You  have  said  you  are  determined  to  go.  Very 
well.  Do  what  your  heart  impels  you  to  do.  As 
for  me,  no  sooner  will  you  have  left  the  spot  where 
you  are  now  standing  than  I  shall  shake  the  dust  off 
my  feet  against  you;  for  I  don't  want  to  have  as 
much  communion  with  you  on  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment as  with  the  dust  that  now  sticks  to  my  feet." 

She  went  away,  but  only  into  the  room  where  the 
other  girls  were  at  their  work.  She  silently  resumed 
her  place  among  them. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  lady,  who  was  in  super- 
intendence. "  Are  you  back  again  ?" 
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"  The  minister,"  the  reply  was,  "  told  me  to  act 
as  my  heart  wished.  My  heart  now  tells  me  to 
stay." 

Some  hours  later  the  lady  met  Mr.  Heldring. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  girl  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Nothing.  She  has  understood  me,"  was  his  short 
reply. 

Another  instance  may  show  how  strictly  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  is  adhered  to,  and  how  beneficially 
it  works  upon  the  minds  of  the  girls. 

A  girl  of  nineteen  was  brought  to  the  Asylum  by 
her  stepfather. 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  run  away,"  he  said  to  one  of 
the  ladies. 

This  saying  was  the  next  day  reported  to  Mr. 
Heldring. 

"  I  will  know  all  about  it,"  he  said.  So  he  went 
up  to  the  girl. 

"  Are  you  here  of  your  own  accord?"  asked  he. 

"  I  am." 

Then  raising  his  voice,  and  looking  her  sternly  in 
the  face,  he  repeated  the  question. 

"  Not  yesterday,"  the  girl  answered ;  "  but  to-day 
I  am  here  of  my  own  accord." 

"  So  your  parents  have  persuaded  you,  and  you  are 
here  against  your  will.  I  cannot  keep  you.  It  would 
be  against  the  rules  of  our  Establishment." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir.  People  told  me- at  Rotter- 
dam that  only  such  are  admitted  here  as  come  of 
their  own  accord ;  therefore  I  wanted  to  go  to  this 
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place  a  year  ago,  but  not  this  time.  I  wished  to  stay 
with  my  parents." 

"  Very  well.     I  will  not  detain  you ;  you  may  go." 

"  I  should  like  to  stay  now,  sir." 

"  Would  you,  indeed  ?  You  must  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  save  one  against  one's  own  will.  Do 
you  know  the  story  of  Judas  Iscariot  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  Why  did  the  Lord  Jesus  leave  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  bag,  notwithstanding  He  knew  that 
he  was  a  thief?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  I  think  it  was  in  order  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  the  evil  of  his  own  accord.  I  will 
break  you  in  the  same  way.  I  leave  it  entirely  to 
your  own  decision  to  go  or  to  stay ;  for  you  can  only 
be  saved  by  submitting  yourself  voluntarily  to  our 
discipline." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  So  you  wish  to  stay  with  us  ?" 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  And  are  you  willing  to  obey  us  in  everything 
we  shall  require  of  you  ? 

"  I  will,  sir." 

"I  cannot  yet  accept  your  answer.  I  will  give 
you  a  couple  of  days  to  think  over  the  matter.  Mean- 
while, we  shall  put  you  to  the  test.  Only  you  must 
promise  me  not  to  run  away  in  secret.  Whenever 
you  want  to  go  I  shall  give  you  money  for  your 
journey." 
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She  stood  the  test  perfectly.  She  remained  in 
the  house,  till  as  an  orderly  member  she  could  be 
restored  to  society. 

So  much  for  the  principle  of  perfect  voluntariness 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  social  life  at  Steenbeek. 
For  the  rest,  save  the  few  above-mentioned  limita- 
tions, there  are  no  restrictions.  It  is  not  on  paper, 
but  upon  the  hearts  of  the  girls  that  Mr.  Heldring 
•wishes  to  write  the  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  their 
conduct.  To  effect  this  a  list  of  sixteen  general  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  life  is  drawn  up,  which  every  Sun- 
day morning  is  read  to  the  family.  The  first  runs  as 
follows : — 

1.  Let  nobody  look  back  who  puts  his  hand  to  the 
plough.  So  from  the  first  step  into  this  house  all 
the  past  is  forgotten,  dead,  and  buried,  that  a  new 
life  may  be  devoted  to  the  Saviour  in  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

3.  Let  one  fundamental  thought  inspire  all  of  us, 
namely,  this :  "  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given, for  she  loved  much."     Without  this  there  can 
be  no  serving  love. 

4.  Let  a  steadfast  obedience  and  an  uninterrupted 
order  prevail  amongst  us,  not  based  upon  a  law,  but 
upon  the  rule  of  Christ  the  Lord,  who  said,  "  Who- 
soever of  you  will  be  the  chiefest  shall  be  servant 
of  all." 

8.  Keep  in  mind  that  labour  is  the  first  evidence 
of  obedience  to  the  commandment  of  God :  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."  Show 
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that  it  is  your  most  sincere  desire,  since  your  entrance 
into  this  Asylum,  to  earn  honestly-deserved  bread. 

13.  Under  all  your  working,  eating,  and  drinking, 
let  the  prayer  live  in  your  heart,  that  you  may  keep 
in  mind  that  this  house,  like  that  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  depends  .upon  the  cruse  of  grace.     Let, 
therefore,  nothing  be  wasted  or  made  light  of. 

14.  Let  our  most  holy  battle  be  against  unbelief. 
Never  cease  to  rebuke  it.     Let  your  constant  prayer 
be  that  your  faith  may  increase.     The  whole  Asylum 
only  exists  through  faith,  and  ought,  in  the  midst 
of  the  world,  to  be  a  testimony  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  charity ! 

While  such  and  similar  principles  are  being  brought 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  girls,  four  hours  every  week 
are  set  apart  for  enlightening  their  intellects  by  means 
of  religious  instruction.  These  catechisings  are  con- 
ducted by  the  directress.  In  case  some  prove  extra- 
ordinarily ignorant  special .  catechisings  are  held  for 
them  by  the  assistant  ladies. 

It  lies  not  in  Mr.  Heldring's  system  of  training 
to  address  a  girl  often  in  person,  in  order  to  examine 
the  religious  state  of  her  soul,  and  to  speak  to  her 
about  the  necessity  of  her  conversion.  Experience 
has  taught  him  prudence  in  this  respect.  Such  per- 
sonal addresses  easily  lead  to  the  very  opposite  of 
what  is  aimed  at.  Disguise  and  hypocrisy  are  com- 
mon faults  with  many  of  these  unhappy  creatures. 
They  like  to  avail  themselves  of  a  religious  conversa- 
tion, in  order  to  deceive  their  teachers  in  their  favour, 
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and  to  hasten  their  promotion  to  a  higher  degree, 
or  to  some  desirable  situation.  Others  plume  them- 
selves upon  being  the 'objects  of  special  personal 
addresses.  They  suppose  they  must  be  something 
extraordinary,  because  worth  such  special  attention. 
With  many  of  these  females  the  feelings  predomi- 
nate over  the  intellect.  When  examined  about 
the  state  of  their  souls,  they  like  to  indulge  in 
a  sentimental  account  of  the  various  frames  and 
feelings  they  have  gone  through,  and  often  take  the 
personal  address  with  which  they  are  favoured  for  a 
special  token  of  God,  that  He  has  accepted  them 
in  mercy.  They  henceforth  consider  themselves  as 
converted,  while,  in  fact,  their  so-called  conversion 
is  only  a  turn  in  their  feelings,  not  a  change  of 
their  heart.  Mystical  hallucinations  prevent  sound 
spiritual  tending  from  having  due  effect.  Cant 
takes  the  place  of  sound  reasonable  intercourse; 
and  it  is  proved  that,  in  most  cases,  exactly  those 
girls  who  try  to  live  by  feeling,  and  not  by  faith,  are 
prone  to  fall  back  into  a  life  of  sinful  sensuality. 
It  is  only  in  very  special  cases  of  extraordinary  ob- 
stinacy or  extraordinary  despondency  that  a  girl  is 
spoken  to  alone.  The  greatest  effect  of  the  Gospel 
is  expected  from  its  general  application  to  all.  The 
bread  of  life  is  constantly  set  before  the  whole  family ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  hungry  ones  always  take  as 
much  for  themselves  as  they  want. 

While  kind  Christian  love  is  the  all-moving  power 
through  which  the  life  at  Steenbeek,  as  a  family  life, 
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is  regulated,  the  great  truth  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
that  justice  and  holiness  are  the  inseparable  orna- 
ments of  that  love.  On  my  visit  to  the  Institution, 
I  was  struck  with  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  gravity 
which  seemed  to  characterise  the  family.  Not  that 
I  received  an  impression  that  its  members  felt  un- 
happy. I  could  not  observe  one  face  that  betrayed 
discontent  or  grief.  All  seemed  to  be  at  their  ease, 
and  to  move  about  in  a  quiet  natural  way,  without 
any  sign  of  uncomfortable  feeling.  Nothing  re- 
minded one  of  the  law,  or  the  uplifted  finger,  or  the 
frown.  But  there  was  a  certain  composure  about 
the  whole  company,  which  reminded  me  that  this 
was  not  a  school  of  innocent  happy  children,  but  an 
Asylum  of  fallen  women,  who  had  tasted  the  bitter 
cup  of  sin.  They  are  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  they  are  not  here  for  their  comfort  and  recre- 
ation, but  for  their  salvation  from  eternal  misery. 
Everything  that  might  cause  them  to  think  that 
their  coming  to  this  place  was  considered  as  a  favour, 
is  avoided.  Mr.  Heldring  receives  them  with  kind 
sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  them  feel 
that  Christ's  saving  love  is  a  holy,  and,  in  many 
instances,  a  hard  love.  A  bad  word  or  deed  is  never 
connived  at ;  a  manifestation  of  a  bad  inclination 
is  never  indulged.  The  door  is,  as  it  were,  left 
open  ;  they  must  either  depart  from  iniquity,  or 
leave  the  House.  NT.  Heldring  calls  this  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  shaking  off  the  dust."  In  his  opinion  this 
principle  ought  to  characterise  the  London  Magdalen 
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Institutions  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  found  it  did, 
on  his  visit  to  them  in  1861.  In  his  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report  of  Steenbeek,  in  which  he  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  London  Asylums, — after 
having  with  enthusiasm  described  the  delight  with 
which  he  had  witnessed  the  love  and  zeal  which 
such  men  as  Lieutenant  Blackmore,  Mr.  Stabb,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  and  others,  displayed  in 
the  Magdalen  cause,  the  midnight  meetings,  &c., — 
he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words : — 

"I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  establish- 
ments of  the  different  Committees.  They  bear  all 
one  and  the  same  character  ;  they  are  very  tidy  and 
decent ;  very  simple  in  their  operations.  Were  I  to 
give  my  judgment,  I  should  say,  the  '  hardness '  of 
love,  which  is  the  highest  duty  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  lacking  in  these 
Institutions.  I  heard  more  the  tone  of  indulgence 
than  of  that  dignity  which  shakes  the  dust  off  the  feet, 
and  by  which  Christianity  is  so  thoroughly  charac- 
terised. The  latter  certainly  requires  the  greatest 
strength.  However  kind  and  large-hearted  love  may 
be,  it  is  also  just,  holy,  and  therefore  hard.  Not  that 
this  hardness  should  be  loveless.  On  the  contrary, 
the  eye,  which  sparkles  with  apger,  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  express  the  deep  feeling  of  a  heart,  which  is 
moved  with  compassion.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
offer  to  those  guilty  creatures  a  situation  which  would, 
as  it  were,  seem  to  be  a  reward  of  their  iniquity. 
Their  way  ought  rather  to  be  made  heavy  and  difficult. 
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They  ought  to  be  led  by  a  firm  hand,  always,  it  is 
true,  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  but  of  just,  holy  love.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  our  English  friends,  whose  love 
for  this  work  is  evidently  in  its  first  awakening, 
ought  to  take  care  not  to  make  shipwreck  on  this 
rock." 

In  that  year,  which  was  the  fifteenth  of  Steenbeek's 
existence,  427  girls  had  been  taken  in  since  its  foun- 
dation. Of  these  352  had  left  the  House,  of  whom 
131  were  known  to  the  Direction  as  saved,  if  not 
all  of  them  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  at  least 
for  society  on  earth.  "  The  result  of  all  Magdalen 
Institutions  in  Europe,"  Mr.  Heldring  writes,  "  is 
confirmed  also  in  our  country.  We  see  that  one 
out  of  three  is  saved,  leaving  the  way  of  sin  for 
good;  the  second  keeps  staggering;  the  third  falls 
back  to  her  former  life.  At  this  moment  there  are 
forty  girls  in  the  Asylum.  The  difference  of  the 
three  classes  is  visible  already.  Some  show  that  they 
are  really  thankful  to  be  rescued ;  their  conduct 
evinces  a  grateful  heart ;  their  work  is  good ;  their 
desire  of  hearing  God's  word,  in  order  to  find  conso- 
lation, strength,  and  courage,  through  Christ,  in- 
creases every  day.  Others  are  always  doubting 
and  staggering.  With  them  it  is  a  constant  up  and 
down,  sometimes  very  good,  sometimes  very  bad.  A 
third  class  is  obstinate,  and  continues  hardened.  Of 
all  these  one  can  already  with  almost  infallible 
certainty  foretell  what  their  subsequent  life  will  be." 


VIII. 

THE  FOUNDATION  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  TALITHA  KUMI. 


TT7HILE  this  excellent  work  was  prospering  in 
the  light  of  Divine  grace,  Mr.  Heldring's 
attention  was  constantly  kept  directed  to  the  dis- 
tressing condition  of  poor  neglected  little  girls 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  and  of  such  young 
females  as  had  not  yet  entered  on  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution, but  were  on  the  way  to  it,  either  through 
the  channel  of  the  prison  or  through  that  of  vaga- 
bondism. The  confidence  with  which  we  have  seen 
him  favoured  by  Christian  philanthropists  at  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career  had  since  greatly 
increased.  Every  year  a  number  of  neglected  and 
spoiled  girls,  from  six  to  sixteen  and  upwards, 
were  sent  to  him  from  various  quarters.  Many  of 
them  were  released  convicts.  He  would  board  them 
out  with  families,  and  in  many  cases  with  a  satis- 
factory result.  But  this  method  of  education  did 
not  exactly  yield  what  he  aimed  at.  He  was  sorry  to 
find  that  most  families,  however  respectable  and  irre- 
proachable as  members  of  society  at  large,  were  yet 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  Christian 
training.  Every  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  out- 
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ward  accomplishment  of  the  girls,  but  the  inward 
culture  of  their  hearts  was  sadly  neglected.  The 
best  of  the  girls  proved  apt  for  their  work,  and  were 
reduced  to  the  habits  of  an  orderly,  quiet,  domestic 
life  ;  but  their  want  of  Gospel  knowledge,  and 
especially  of  that  humble,  God-fearing,  Christ-loving, 
spirit  which  characterises  the  repenting  sinner, 
showed  that  the  true  seat  of  evil  within  had  never 
been  attacked.  When  he  compared  them  with  the 
best  of  the  Steenbeek  pupils,  he  noticed  a  striking 
difference  in  this  respect.  He  found  that  he  could 
not  continue  that  plan  with  a  good  conscience. 
He  furnished  a  small  house  near  Steenbeek  as  an 
Asylum,  and  it  was  soon  peopled  with  twenty  chil- 
dren. Applications,  however,  grew  so  numerous  that 
a  regular  Establishment  was  required.  No  sooner 
had  Mr.  Heldring  acquainted  his  friends  with  this 
want,  than  help  came  from  all  quarters.  As  early  as 
the  year  1856  about  8400  florins  (700?.)  poured  in  for 
the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  of  about  eight  acres, 
adjacent  to  the  grounds  of  Steenbeek ;  the  next  year 
17,650  florins  (1470?.)  were  liberally  contributed  for 
the  building  of  the  premises;  and  in  1858,  again, 
5814  florins  (485?.)  were  given  for  the  fitting-up 
of  the  whole.  The  place  was  called  Talitha  Kumi. 
As  the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  brought  back  to  life 
by  these  powerful  words  of  the  Saviour,  so  here  many 
a  poor  lost  girl,  it  was  prayerfully  hoped,  would  be 
raised  from  the  death  of  sin,  by  that  same  Kedeemer's 
quickening  spirit. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Separated  from  the  public  road  by  a  little  rivulet, 
the  simple  but  handsome  premises  lift  up  their 
neat,  white-plastered,  two-storied  frame  in  the  midst 
of  a  charming  garden,  through  a  portion  of  which 
the  visitor  has  to  pass  before  reaching  the  front 
door.  They  form  a  regular  square.  The  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  spacious  yard,  into  which  the  back 
windows  of  all  the  apartments  look.  This  is  an 
imitation  of  the  mediaeval  convents  and  schools, 
which  evidently  were  built  in  this  way  for  facilitating 
survey  and  control.  The  yard  is  the  play-ground 
for  the  children,  and  is  at  the  same  time  used  for 
every  kind  of  out-door  work.  So,  whether  playing  or 
working,  the  children  are  always  in  sight  of  Miss 
Nieuwveen,  the  able  directress,  and  her  assistant- 
ladies,  whose  apartments  form  a  portion  of  the  front 
wing.  The  other  wings  are  occupied  by  spacious 
school  and  sewing  rooms,  dining  and  work  rooms, 
kitchen,  laundry,  washhouse,  &c.  The  dormitories, 
each  containing  about  thirty  beds,  are  upstairs.  The 
bedsteads  are  of  wood,  but  are  constructed  in  such  a 
simple  way  that  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Heldring 
assured  me  that  they  were  even  less  liable  to  vermin 
than  iron  bedsteads,  which  in  many  cases  he  had 
found  objectionable  on  this  account.  What  struck 
me  very  much,  when  passing  through  these  apart- 
ments, was  their  loftiness,  cleanliness,  and  perfect 
ventilation.  Owing  to  the  spacious  square  yard  in 
the  centre,  each  apartment  has  its  front  and  back 
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windows ;  so  that,  on  both  sides,  a  profuse  abund- 
ance of  light  and  air  can  be  let  in.  "  Children  are 
like  flowers,"  Mr.  Heldring  said  to  me,  "  if  you  want 
them  to  grow  and  to  thrive,  you  must  give  them 
joyful  sunshine,  and  a  fresh  breeze." 

Talitha  has  accommodation  for  150  girls.  At 
present  it  is  almost  full.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
so  crowded  that  Mr.  Heldring  had  to  establish  a  third 
building,  called  Bethel,  a  few  steps  from  Talitha. 
Of  this  Establishment,  which  is  chiefly  destined  for 
released  convicts,  and  neglected  girls  above  16  and 
under  21  years,  I  will  speak  by  and  by.  Talitha 
takes  children  from  six  to  sixteen.  It  commenced  its 
operations  with  forty  children  in  September,  1857. 
Some  of  the  children  had  been  in  prison  twice  over. 
Some  had  escaped  that  punishment,  because  they  had 
only  robbed  their  own  parents.  Some  were  by  com- 
passionate individuals  rescued  from  the  hand  of  the 
police,  and  sent  up  to  this  place  for  reform.  Some 
were  found  begging  on  the  public  road,  more  like 
brutes  than  human  beings.  How  to  transform  this 
chaos  of  disgusting  confusion  into  a  paradise  of  order 
and  peace,  was  a  question  not  easy  to  solve.  Still 
Mr.  Heldring  and  the  ladies,  who  with  him  were 
resolved  to  address  themselves  to  this  noble  task, 
were  of  good  cheer.  They  bore  in  mind  that  the 
God,  in  whose  name  they  undertook  the  work,  was 
the  same  who  had  changed  the  Thohu  and  Bolm  of 
old  into  the  happy  garden  of  Eden. 

One  of  the  first  principles  adopted  was  to  make 
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the  girls  work  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  teach 
them  various  kinds  of  labour.  The  system  which, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  prevailed  in  the  Dutch 
Orphan-houses — that  of  dividing  the  life  of  the  girls 
only  between  the  school  and  the  sewing-room — was 
discarded  at  once.  This  method  of  training  might 
save  the  teachers  much  toil  and  trouble;  but  it 
was  considered  as  absolutely  pernicious  to  the  pupils. 
Girls  who  have  learnt  nothing  but  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  sew,  turn  out  quite  unfit  for  domestic  service. 
They  become  seamstresses,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
large  towns  show  the  close  affinity  of  the  seamstress's 
life  with  prostitution.  Accordingly  some  of  the  girls 
were  at  once  put  into  the  kitchen,  some  into  the  wash- 
house,  some  into  the  laundry,  some  into  the  garden, 
and  some  were  ordered  to  clean  the  rooms,  to  serve  the 
ladies,  and  to  perform  every  kind  of  house- work.  Of 
course  it  took  an  immense  deal  of  patience  and  trouble 
to  give  these  thoroughly  ignorant  and  half-savage  crea- 
tures merely  an  idea  of  what  they  were  required  to  do. 
Sometimes  the  teachers  were  at  their  wits'  end.  But, 
as  every  kind  of  labour  was  taught  by  a  clever  and 
resolute  servant,  the  children  gradually  got  into  the 
required  habits,  and  took  a  fancy  to  the  principle  of 
order,  of  which  for  the  first  time  in  their  life  they 
experienced  the  benefits.  When  the  work  was  done, 
they  met  in  the  sewing-room,  and  afterwards  in 
the  school-house.  It  was  especially  in  the  sewing- 
room  that  opportunity  was  taken  of  examining  the 
characters  of  the  girls,  and  of  speaking  to  their  hearts. 
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"The  sewing -room,"  Mr.  Heldring  says,  "where, 
after  the  labour  is  done,  all  assemble,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  homely  fireside  of  our  numerous  family.  Here 
we  place  the  new-comers  during  the  first  period  of 
their  abode,  in  order  to  learn  what  is  within  them. 
For  needlework,  though  it  seems  so  monotonous, 
yet  gives  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  a  girl's  character.  Here  you  notice  the 
quiet,  submissive,  but  at  the  same  time  slow  and 
laggard  child,  which  for  hours  would  keep  bending 
over  endless  seams,  were  it  not  roused  out  of  its  in- 
ertion  by  constant  change  of  work.  Next  to  her 
you  observe  the  quick,  smart  girl,  who  with  an  airy, 
offhand  sort  of  stitch,  knows  how  to  get  rid  of  her 
work,  and,  but  for  your  serious  corrections,  is  sure 
to  become  a  perfect  bungler  treating  everything  en 
bagatelle.  Not  far  from  her  again  the  fretful,  irri- 
table, morose  girl  is  seated,  to  whom  you  cannot  say 
one  word  of  correction  without  causing  her  brow  to 
frown  and  her  lip  to  curl ;  who  would  fall  into  heavy 
complaints  about  every  trifle,  and,  unless  put  right 
in  time,  would  become  one  of  those  unhappy  crea- 
tures, whose  peevish  humour  mars  everybody's  plea- 
sure, and  to  whose  company  Solomon  preferred  a 
corner  of  the  housetop.  Notwithstanding  the  strict 
and  serious  control  which  is  kept  here,  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  sewing-room  a  much-liked 
place.  The  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
girls  is  kept  up  in  a  tone  of  frankness  and  candour. 
Very  often  a  heart  opens  itself  for  confidential  inter- 
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course,  and  thus  gives  an  opportunity  of  casting  a 
deep  glance  into  the  inner  life  of  the  child.  Often, 
too,  a  joyful  hymn  is  heard,  rising  in  soft,  gentle 
melodies,  from  those  little  throats,  formerly  so  harsh 
and  husky." 

As  at  Steenbeek,  so  here,  every  pupil  in  a  pro- 
gressive course  has  to  pass  through  every  kind  of 
work.  She  begins  with  matting  and  sewing,  and 
finishes  with  serving  the  ladies  as  chambermaid. 
School-time  commences  at  5  P.M.  Just  so  much  of 
ordinary  school-teaching  is  imparted  as  is  required 
for  a  well-instructed  servant-girl.  The  religious 
teaching  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Heldring  in  person. 
Though  children  of  all  denominations,  even  Koman- 
ists  and  Jewesses,  are  admitted,  yet  the  Bible  stands 
like  a  shining  candle  in  the  midst  of  the  household. 
The  Institution  is  thoroughly  Protestant  and  Evan- 
gelical, but  no  child  is  refused  on  account  of  its 
denominational  extraction.  Should  Eoman  Catholic 
priests  or  "Jewish  rabbis  claim  them  back  in  a  legal 
way,  they  are  given  up ;  but,  as  long  as  they  are 
left,  they  must  read  the  Bible  and  hear  of  Christ. 
The  chapter  of  Scripture,  from  which  Mr.  Heldring 
is  to  teach  the  children,  is  read  to  them  by  the 
ladies  one  or  two  days  before.  The  historical  part 
and  such  words  as  require  some  elucidation  are 
explained.  So  Mr.  Heldring  finds  them  prepared  to 
answer  his  questions,  and  to  understand  what  he  has 
to  say  to  them.  Nor  is  the  Word  of  God  only  used 
as  a  book  for  teaching.  It  is,  as  it  were,  constantly 
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in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
hearts,  as  a  rod  to  chastise  the  trespasser,  or  as  a 
cordial  to  cure  the  invalid.  Many  striking  proofs  of 
the  wonderful  effect  of  the  Gospel  word  upon  the 
consciences  of  those  insensible  and  unmanageable 
creatures  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  Estab- 
lishment. One  day  two  girls,  who  had  recently 
been  admitted,  conspired  to  rob  the  house  and  run 
away.  They  succeeded  in  constructing  a  sort  of 
pass-key,  with  which  they  purposed  to  open  the 
secretaire  of  the  directress  at  night,  which  they 
knew  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  money 
and  bank-notes.  They  had  already  stolen  a  smelling- 
bottle  and  some  pieces  of  dress,  which  they  had  hid 
under  a  bed.  As  to  the  key  of  the  gate,  they  had 
found  out  the  place  where  it  used  to  be  kept  during 
the  night.  So  everything  was  ready,  and  nobody  in 
the  house  knew  anything  of  the  plan.  On  the  day 
before  the  night  appointed,  however,  one  of  the 
ladies  happened  to  speak  about  the  truth  that  God 
knows,  hears,  and  sees  everything;  and  that  even 
the  most  secret  crime  shall  be  revealed  and  punished. 
Upon  hearing  these  words  one  of  the  two  girls 
involuntarily  shook  her  head,  as  if  saying  to  her- 
self, "That  cannot  be  true."  The  lady  thereupon 
asked  her  whether  she  did  not  believe  it.  A  con- 
versation took  place  between  her  and  the  girl. 
The  latter  got  frightened,  and  before  sunset  the 
whole  scheme  was  confessed.  But  this  event  was 
at  the  same  time  a  turning-point  in  her  inner 
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life.  She  has  become  quite  another  girl.  Her 
companion,  however,  continued  unchanged  for  a  long 
while.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  her  in  a  homoe- 
opathic way.  Instead  of  keeping  her  aloof  from 
everything,  many  things  were  confided  to  her  care, 
though,  of  course,  under  strict  survey.  Constant 
temptation  caused  constant  strife  in  her  heart.  She 
discovered  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
within,  which  brought  her  in  permanent  conflict 
with  the  world  without.  This  experience  caused  her 
to  reflect  upon  her  former  history.  She  found  that 
she  had  been  a  thief  from  her  earliest  childhood. 
Her  conscience  awoke.  She  spoke  to  one  of  the 
ladies,  and  confessed  all  she  knew  about  her  former 
life.  Conspiring  with  a  woman  next  door,  she  had, 
as  a  little  child,  robbed  her  parents  several  times 
successively,  and,  charging  her  brother  with  the 
thefts,  had  allowed  him  to  be  punished  severely  for 
her  crimes. 

It  is  found  that  theft  is  the  most  predominating 
sin  of  these  poor  creatures.  With  some  it  is  so  in- 
veterate that  it  seems  inborn.  "Ah,  sir,"  said  a 
girl  one  day  in  a  tone  of  despondency,  "  isn't  it 
a  calamity  to  have  been  trained  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  forbear  thieving ! "  It  was  obvious  that  the  poor 
thing  was  struggling  with  an  all  but  irresistible  bad 
inclination,  which,  like  a  second  nature,  clung  to 
her  flesh. 

Insincerity,  dissimulation,  and  hypocrisy  charac- 
terise another  numerous  class.  Improvised  fits 
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and  feigned  indispositions  are  common  occurrences. 
Some  even  consider  hypocrisy  a  virtue,  provided  it 
be  carried  on  in  a  regular  form.  You  may  conceal 
a  sin  as  long  as  you  can,  but,  if  detected,  you 
must  honestly  confess.  Then  you  may  sin  again ; 
for  by  confession  you  have  suffered  due  penalty  for 
your  former  crime,  which  consequently  is  forgiven 
and  forgotten.  One  day  Mr.  Heldring  spoke  in  a 
serious  tone  to  a  girl  about  her  besetting  sin,  showing 
her  that  utter  ruin  must  be  her  fate  if  she  went  on 
in  that  way.  "Why,  sir,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  surprise,  "  how  can  you  speak  so  ?  Didn't 
I  confess  and  repent  ?  I  thought  all  was  over  now." 
"Confessing  and  repenting  was  your  duty,"  Air. 
Heldring  replied ;  "  but  I  suppose  you  remember  the 
story  of  Achan,  who,  notwithstanding  his  humble 
confession  and  repentance,  had  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  his  sin."  Since  that  conversation  Mr.  Heldring 
has  introduced  the  principle  of  strictly  separating 
confession  from  punishment.  Every  girl  knows  that 
the  one  does  not  supersede  the  other.  So  if  they 
now  confess,  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  better 
stimulus  than  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment  has 
led  them  to  repentance. 

It  is  seldom  difficult  to  find  out  the  source  from 
which  this  habit  of  dissimulation  originates.  It 
usually  lies  with  the  parents.  From  these  Mr. 
Heldring  has  often  had  to  endure  insolence.  One 
instance  may  serve  for  many.  The  mother  of 
an  illegitimate  girl  came  one  day  to  take  her 
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daughter  home.  She  was  now  regularly  married, 
and  considered  herself  a  converted  person  in  con- 
sequence. She  rushed  in  rather  roughly,  and 
required  to  see  her  daughter  at  once.  "  Show  me 
your  hands,"  she  cried.  The  girl's  hands  bore 
marks  of  the  kitchen  and  garden  work.  This  sight 
put  the  woman  into  a  fit  of  rage.  "What,  sir, 
have  you  treated  my  daughter  in  that  way !  I  sent 
her  here  to  do  fine,  smooth  work,  but  not  for  such 
rough  jobs.  She  is  a  young  lady  sir,  and  I  am  a  re- 
spectable woman,  thank  God.  I  know  I  was  a  sinner 
formerly,  but  I  am  converted  now.  I  don't  want  my 
daughter  to  be  trained  as  a  charwoman,  with  starva- 
tion and  blows  into  the  bargain ! "  The  daughter  here 
ventured  to  interrupt  her  mother  by  saying  that  she 
always  had  been  fed  plentifully,  and  never  had  been 
beaten.  "No  matter,  you  come  along  at  once.  I 
have  brought  all  your  clothes  with  me,  except  your 
crinoline,  which  would  have  taken  too  much  space  in 
my  box.  But  you'll  find  it  at  home.  It  is  my  fault 
you  came  to  this  place.  But  I  was  a  blind  sinner  then. 
I  will  make  up  for  my  guilt  now,  lest  your  blood 
come  upon  my  head.  Come  away !  come  away ! " 

•At  another  time  Mr.  Heldring  received  a  letter 
from  the  Hague,  saying  that  papa  required  his 
daughter  home,  since  he  did  not  want  her  to  be 
trained  as  a  servant,  because  she  had  sufficient  talent 
for  becoming  a  lady,  or,  at  least,  a  high  class  ladies' 
maid.  At  the  same  time  mamma  requested  Mr. 
Heldring  to  keep  the  girl  for  three  months  more,  as 
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she  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy  a  mattress  and  a  shift 
for  her  daughter. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  difficulties,  Mr. 
Heldring  may  rejoice  at  a  surprising  success.  At 
the  close  of  1863,  the  house  lodged  122  girls,  while 
146  had  left  it  since  its  foundation.  Of  these  32 
had  either  died  or  quitted  the  Institution  shortly 
after  their  reception.  Out  of  the  remaining  114, 
93  give  the  Direction  every  reason  for  content  and 
gratitude  to  God.  Some  are  assistant-teachers  at 
the  Institution ;  some  have  become  teachers  of  infant 
schools ;  some  are  married ;  the  rest  are  servants,  of 
whom  many  have  already  continued  four  years  in  one 
service. 

When  these  statistics  are  compared  with  those  of 
Steenbeek,  the  result  turns  out  most  favourable  for 
Talitha.  At  Steenbeek  one  is  lost  out  of  three ;  at 
Talitha  only  one  out  of  seven  or  eight.  This  proves 
the  excellence  of  the  preventive  system  above  the 
repressive.  It  is  next  to  certain  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  unhappy  females  at  Steenbeek  would 
never  have  sunk  into  the  depth  of  prostitution  had 
they  as  children  been  sent  to  Talitha. 


IX. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  BETHEL  —  STATISTICS. 

WHEN  the  two  Asylums  came  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion, it  was  soon  felt  that  a  third  was  required. 
Talitha  was  a  house  for  children.  Not  to  limit  them- 
selves within  too  narrow  a  choice,  the  Direction  had 
fixed  the  sixteenth  year  as  the  extreme  age.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stick  to  this 
limitation.  Among  the  girls  who  were  sent  up  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  to  Talitha,  there  were  many  from  16  to 
20  and  21.  They  were  not  yet  prostitutes,  but  about  to 
fall  into  the  pit  of  prostitution.  Most  of  them  were 
released  convicts.  Cast  out  from  society  at  such  a 
tender  age,  deprived  of  all  self-esteem  in  consequence 
of  their  public  infamy,  children  of  parents  mostly  ten 
times  worse  than  themselves,  and  destitute  of  friends 
better  than  themselves,  these  unhappy  creatures  saw 
no  other  refuge  save  the  brothel  or  the  night-house. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Direction  to  refuse  them, 
when  sent  up  by  a  compassionate  Christian  friend  or 
a  philanthropic  society;  but  it  was  almost  as  im- 
possible to  find  a  fit  place  for  them  among  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Talitha.  Still,  in  one  way  or  other,  places 
were  made  for  them.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
matters  could  not  go  on  in  that  way.  Their  number 
increased  with  every  month.  About  the  close  of 
1860  it  had  amounted  to  24. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Irish  prison 
system  attracted  the  attention  of  the  philanthropists 
and  political  economists  of  Holland.  The  late 
Mr.  van  der  Brugghen,  who  was  once  Minister 
of  Justice,  a  man  of  great  information  and  decided 
Christian  principles,  published  a  pamphlet  about 
the  Irish  system,  which  greatly  interested  his  friend, 
Mr.  Heldring.  What  especially  drew  the  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Heldring  was  Captain  Crofton's  scheme  of 
intermediate  prisons.  It  gained  his  heart,  because 
it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  restoration 
of  self-esteem  and  self-control  in  the  minds  of  the 
released  convicts.  Such  an  institution  was  exactly 
the  thing  he  wanted  for  his  girls  above  sixteen.  They 
required  a  training  and  treatment  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Talitha  children,  and  different, 
too,  from  that  of  the  Steenbeek  prostitutes.  They 
were  too  much  advanced  in  sin  to  be  fit  to  mix 
with  the  former,  and  not  advanced  enough  to  mix 
with  the  latter.  They  were  at  the  point  of  transi- 
tion from  the  last  stage  of  innocence  to  the  first 
of  shameless  profligacy.  If  at  this  momentous 
period  of  life  Christian  love  took  them  kindly  by 
the  hand,  their  bodies  might  in  time  be  saved  from 
social  ruin,  and  their  souls  from  everlasting  perdi- 
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tion.  Mr.  Heldring  resolved  not  to  leave  one  stone 
unturned  till  a  third  asylum  was  founded,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  Bethel. 

He  wrote  an  admirable  pamphlet  in  support  of  it 
in  1861.  To  show  the  necessity  for  the  foundation  of 
such  an  establishment,  he  added  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  characters  of  the  24  girls  who  already  were  taken 
in  by  the  Direction  of  Talitha.  This  caused  a  great 
stir  among  his  friends  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
sum  of  20,377  florins  (1698?.)  was  required.  Gifts 
poured  in  in  such  abundance  that  the  building  was 
commenced  in  1862.  A  piece  of  ground  was  bought 
not  far  from  Talitha.  Captain  Lijsen,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Heldring,  a  pensioned  officer  of  the  East  India  en- 
gineers, superintended  the  work  as  architect  without 
requiring  any  remuneration ;  and  in  1863  a  splendid 
establishment,  capable  of  containing  75  pupils,  rose  on 
one  of  the  old  "  terps  "  of  the  Betuwe.  Miss  Langelaan, 
a  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  lost  and  the  neglected, 
who  at  Steenbeek  and  at  Talitha  had  learnt  how  to 
speak  to  their  hearts  and  to  guide  them  to  Christ, 
gladly  accepted  the  call  of  being  the  directress  of 
this  Asylum.  At  the  close  of  1863,  only  3000  florins 
(250/.)  were  wanting  towards  the  expense  of  the 
building  and  the  fitting  up  of  the  apartments. 

When  I  visited  Mr.  Heldring  in  January,  1863, 
Bethel  was  still  in  process  of  building.  From 
what  I  was  able  to  see,  however,  and  from  what  I 
learnt  through  Mr.  Heldring,  I  may  conclude  that 
the  organisation  of  the  household  is  carried  on  on  the 
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same  footing  as  at  Talitha.  But  infinitely  greater 
difficulties  are  to  be  encountered  here,  and  greater 
disappointments  try  the  courage  and  patience  of 
Christian  love.  Mr.  Heldring  divides  the  denizens 
of  Bethel  into  two  classes :  1,  jkose  who  are  over-fed 
with  religious  cant ;  and  2,  the  thoroughly  ignorant. 
The  former  class  forms  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
bund,  but  they  are  not  the  easiest  of  the  two  to  deal 
with.  They  were  from  their  childhood  trained,  if 
training  it  was,  in  orthodox  families ;  they  know  the 
contents  of  the  Bible ;  they  know  their  catechism ; 
they  can  sing  psalms  and  recite  prayers ;  they 
are  perfectly  versed  in  the  phraseology  of  the  pious ; 
they  know  how  to  speak  of  the  Lord,  His  grace 
and  covenanted  faithfulness,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
On  account  of  these  accomplishments  they  were 
the  pride  of  their  foolish  parents,  and  considered 
as  'converted  by  their  equally  foolish  acquaintances. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  only 
parrots,  and  as  void  of  true  religion  as  a  stagnant 
pool  is  of  living  fish.  They  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  police.  The  prison  became  their  abode,  and, 
but  for  Bethel  stepping  in  in  time,  the  brothel 
would  have  become  their  residence,  and  the  hospital 
their  last  refuge.  To  make  these  wretched  creatures 
unlearn  their  wicked  piety,  and  to  make  them  real 
sinners  in  their  own  sight,  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  a  task  which  goes  far  beyond  human  wisdom 
and  power.  "  Among  this  class,"  Mr.  Heldring  says, 
"  there  are  many  hopeless." 
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Still,  the  work  of  Bethel,  though  in  its  commence- 
ment, promises  an  encouraging  success  under  the 
blessing  of  God.  At  the  close  of  1863  the  number 
of  girls  taken  into  the  Institution  amounted  to  86. 
Of  these,  45  were  in  the  house  still.  Out  of  the 
remaining  41,  14  were  placed  in  good  situations,  10 
returned  to  their  parents,  1  died,  1  went  to  the  Cape, 
4  ran  away,  3  returned  to  a  life  of  sin,  3  were  trans- 
ferred to  Steenbeek,  2  boarded  out,  and  3  uncertain. 
So  Bethel  seems  to  keep  the  middle  between  Talitha 
and  Steenbeek.  Of  the  Talitha  girls,  1  proves  lost 
out  of  7,  of  the  Bethel  ones,  1  out  of  5,  of  the  Steen- 
beek ones,  1  out  of  3. 

The  three  asylums  are  placed  under  the  direction 
of  three  separate  committees.  They  form  three  dis- 
tinct corporations,  recognised  by  the  State,  and, 
though  all  of  them  are  superintended  by  Mr.  Hel- 
dring,  they  are  kept  strictly  separate  from  each 
other  as  to  their  financial  and  domestic  administra- 
tion. They  are  all  free  of  debt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  above-mentioned  2507.,  which  is  wanting  to 
pay  the  rest  of  the  expenses  of  Bethel.  They  are 
supported  partly  from  the  sums  which  come  in  for 
boarding,  partly  from  voluntary  contributions.  The 
following  statements  may  enable  my  readers  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  regulations  and  present  condition 
(1863)  of  the  three  establishments. , 

Steenbeek. — Annual  stipend  for  boarding  a  girl, 
81  13s.  4d. ;  entry,  47.  3*.  4d.  In  the  house  at  the 
close  of  1862-63,  38  girls ;  left  the  house  since  its 
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foundation,  491 ;  total  expenditure  during  1862-63, 
835?.  3s.  4d. ;  total  income,  954?.  Of  this  sum,  301?. 
was  derived  from  voluntary  contributions  ;  315?.  from 
stipends  for  boarding;  103?.  11s.  8d.  issued  from  the 
sale  of  crops  and  books ;  10?.  12s.  9d.  from  the  work 
of  the  girls.  The  total  support  of  a  girl  costs  the 
Society  about  22?. 

Taliiha  Kumi. — Annual  stipend  for  boarding,  5?. ; 
entry,  16s.  8d.  At  the  close  of  1863  there  were 
122  children  in  the  house;  left  the  house  since  its 
foundation,  146 ;  total  expenditure  during  1863, 
1262?. ;  total  income,  2135?.  Of  this  sum  562?.  came 
from  voluntary  contributions,  and  907?.  from  stipends 
for  boarding.  The  support  of  a  girl  costs  the  Society 
between  10?.  and  11?.  About  38?.  were  spent  for  the 
outfit  of  girls  leaving  the  house. 

Bethel. — Annual  stipend  for  boarding,  8?.  13s.  4d. ; 
entry,  16s.  8d.  There  were  45  girls  in  the  house  at 
the  close  of  the  year ;  left  the  house  since  its  founda- 
tion, 41 ;  total  expenditure,  416?. ;  total  income, 
438?.  Of  this  sum  383?.  was  derived  from  the  entries 
and  annual  stipends,  about  14?.  from  the  sale  of 
work,  about  20?.  from  gifts,  and  about  13?.  from  the 
profits  of  the  sale  of  an  Almanac,  called  Bethel.  The 
support  of  a  girl  costs  the  Society  about  10?. 

It  appears  from  these  statements  that,  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Heldring's  Christian  philanthropy 
during  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  883  unhappy  girls 
and  children  have  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel,  of  whom,  taking  Bethel  as  a  rule  for 
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the  average,  four-fifths,  i.e.  about  700  individuals, 
were  rescued  from  utter  ruin. 

It  shows  at  the  same  time  what  great  things  one 
good  man  may  achieve,  if  he  commences  with  small 
things,  and  looking  up  to  his  God,  is  constrained 
by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
wisdom.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Heldring  took 
a  few  wretched  girls  under  his  care,  and  at  present 
three  houses  of  refuge  are  there,  offering  shelter,  sup- 
port, and  redemption,  to  upwards  of  200  lost  and 
neglected  young  females,  and  realising  a  value  of 
between  5000?.  to  6000?.,  with  an  annual  income  of 
3500?. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  could  be  said  of  Mr.  Hel- 
dring's  operations  on  the  field  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  evangelical  Missions.  Were  I  not  afraid 
to  deviate  from  the  special  object  of  this  book,  I 
would  fain  take  my  readers  to  the  North  of  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Holland,  near  the  seaport  of  the 
Helder,  and  show  them  a  fertile  district  of  12,700 
acres,  which,  up  to  the  year  1845,  was  the  prey  of 
the  sea,  and  in  one  year  rescued  from  the  fury 
of  that  voracious  element,  through  the  medium  of 
dikes,  at  an  expenditure  of  at  least  308,333?.  Tins 
wonderful  place,  called  Anna  Poloiona  Polder>  which 
is  the  result  of  the  energy  of  private  enterprise 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  is  now  the 
happy  abode  of  a  population  of  1400  souls,  most  of 
whom,  but  for  this  opportunity  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented to  them  of  finding  their  livelihood  by  the 
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labour  of  their  own  hands,  would  have  emigrated  to 
America  in  order  to  escape  starvation.  Mr.  Heldring 
was  one  of  the  first  who,  in  1847,  sent  34  Protestant 
families  to  that  spot,  and,  through  his  advice  and 
influence,  he  greatly  contributed  towards  the  success 
of  this  admirable  undertaking.1 

I  also  could  fill  many  an  interesting  page  were 
I  to  give  an  account  of  Mr.  Heldring's  labours 
on  the  field  of  foreign  Missions,  especially  in  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  East.-  I  then  should  relate 
how  in-  1850  he  became  acquainted  with  that 
venerable  servant  of  God,  Father  Gossner,  of 
Berlin;  how,  in  union  with  this  stanch  friend 
of  Missions,  he  succeeded  in  exciting  a  desire 
among  the  Christian  friends  in  Holland  to  spread 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  through  the  agency 

1  The  Anna  Polowna  Polder,  thus  called  after  the  late  Queen 
Dowager,  is  worth  seeing.  The  grounds  are  the  property  of  private 
owners,  not  of  a  society  of  shareholders.  The  Polder,  as  all  the 
Polders  in  Holland,  stands  under  the  administration  of  a  Board  of 
Directors,  chosen  by  the  landowners.  Of  its  1400  inhabitants  1000 
are  Protestants,  200  Romanists,  and  200  belonging  to  other  deno- 
minations. It  forms  a  parish  by  itself.  It  has  a  fine  church,  with 
steeple  and  organ,  chiefly  built  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
a  school  for  140  children  (a  second  school  being  urgently  wanted). 
The  cultivation  of  madder  is  conducted  here  on  a  large  scale.  There 
is  a  garancine-factory.  Flax  is  also  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep- 
farming  is  an  important  pursuit.  The  value  of  the  land  increases 
every  year.  The  population,  especially  the  operative  class,  is  hi  a- 
thriving  state.  There  is  plenty  of  room  still  for  many,  but  there  is 
no  sufficient  number  of  houses.  Every  year,  however,  new  houses 
are  being  built.  A  dozen  of  years  hence  this  Polder  will  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  spots  of  Holland.  I  am  indebted  for  these 
particulars  to  the  kind  information  of  Mr.  J.  C.  de  Leeuw,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Polder. 

s  2 
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of  Missionary  mechanics ;  and  how,  according  to  this 
scheme,  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  of  years,  about 
fifty  mechanics  have  been  sent  to  the  Dutch  colonies 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  viz.,  to  New  Guinea, 
the  Sanger  Islands,  Kotti,  Timor,  Batavia,  and  Sama- 
rang.  But  this  portion  of  Mr.  Heldring's  active  life 
would  require  a  special  study,  which  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  present  endeavour,  and  its  description 
would  contain  abundant  interesting  matter  to  fill  up 
a  book  equal  in  size  to  this. 

And  here  I  take  leave  of  Mr.  Heldring  and  his 
excellent  work,  with  the  cordial  wish  that  lie  may  be 
yet  spared  many  years,  as  a  blessing  to  Holland, 
and  as  a  living  witness  of  the  truth  of  that  saying  of 
Scripture,  that  "the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation." 


AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  AT  RIJSSELT, 

NEAE  ZUTPHEN, 

CALLED  NETHERLAND  METTRAY. 


I. 

ORIGIN  AND  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COLONY. 


pretty  country-town  of  Zutphen,  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  river  I  Jssel  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  charming  districts  of  Guelderland,  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  exploits 
of  the  English  warriors  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
days  of  Leicester.  Perhaps  many  an  Englishman  in 
our  day  has,  in  his  tour  to  Germany,  taken  a  trip 
to  the  place  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  lost  his  life  in 
the  defence  of  religion  and  liberty  against  the  perse- 
cutions of  Rome  and  the  oppression  of  the  Spanish 
tyrant,  and  where  also  Edward  Stanley  took  a 
bastion  at  the  moment  when  all  seemed  to  be  lost. 
Had  I  been  the  guide  of  those  visitors,  I  should  have 
advised  them  not  to  leave  this  old  fortress  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Rijsselt. 
Passing  through  the  Nieuwstads  gate  we  would 
cross  a  long  wooden  bridge,  with  red-painted  balus- 
trade, leading  to  a  cluster  of  earthen  bulwarks  and 
sconces,  through  which  an  indifferently-paved  street 
winds  up  to  the  beautiful  turnpike-road  leading  to 
the  town  of  Deventer.  The  pretty  avenue  of  high 
poplars  which  line  this  road  on  both  sides  and  the 
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lovely  landscape  round  about  would  fully  reward  the 
trouble  of  a  couple  of  miles'  walk.  Soon  we  should 
reach  the  Last  Penny  Inn,  where  in  old  times  the 
country  people,  when  driving  their  fat  cows  and 
oxen  to  the  celebrated  cattle-market  of  Zutphen, 
used  to  take  their  last  glass  of  beer  after  having  left 
the  town.  A  finger-post  opposite  the  inn,  with  the  in- 
scription "  Netherland  Mettray,"  directs  the  traveller 
into  a  sandy  country  road,  which  in  summer  invites 
to  a  nice  little  walk  through  verdant  meadows 
towards  Rijsselt,  formerly  a  nobleman's  estate,  now 
an  agricultural  colony  for  indigent  boys.  Here  I 
should  invite  my  companions  to  stop  a  day,  in  order 
to  witness  victories,  less  bloody  than  those  gained  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  certainly  not  less  admirable, 
honourable,  and  beneficial. 

The  origin  of  this  philanthropic  establishment 
was  like  the  lighting  of  an  unlit  candle  by  means 
of  a  lit  one.  The  lit  candle  was  the  French  agri- 
cultural colony  of  Mettray  near  Tours.  Its  rays 
spread  so  far  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  W.  H. 
Suringar,  Esq.,  Amsterdam.  This  gentleman,  who 
combines  with  an  independent  position  in  society 
a  heart  full  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  neg- 
lected class,  had  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  pauperism  in  Holland,  and 
by  means  of  interesting  and  useful  addresses,  both 
printed  and  oral,  tried  to  stem  its  terribly-increasing 
flood.  Such  a  man  could  not  hear  of  the  French 
Mettray  without  resolving  to  go  and  see  it.  In  1845, 
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at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  visited  that  colony,  and  was 
so  struck  with  what  he  witnessed  that  he  resolved 
not  to  leave  one  stone  unturned  till  a  similar  estab- 
lishment blessed'  the  indigent  youth  of  his  own 
country.  He  repeated  that  visit  in  1847 ;  and  thus 
having  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  details 
and  particulars  of  such  an  institution,  he  gave  an 
account  of  it  at  a  meeting  at  Amsterdam.  He 
closed  his  address  with  these  words: — "Let  only 
some  kind-hearted  people  amongst  us  go  hand  in 
hand,  my  friends,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  a 
well-organised  Mettray  in  Holland  three  or  four  years 
hence." 

This  discourse  was  listened  to  with  great  applause ; 
but  Mr.  Suringar  was  aware  that  speeches,  though 
ever  so  eloquently  delivered  and  advocating  the  most 
urgent  cause,  often  produce  no  other  effect  than  the 
transient  cheers  .with  which  they  are  received.  He 
requested  a  friend  to  write  a  book  upon  the  French 
Mettray,  for  which  he  furnished  him  with  all  the  re- 
quired particulars.  Mr.  Suringar's  speech  was  added 
to  it.  The  book  was  published,  and  proved  to  be 
admirably  written :  but  it  was  bought  only  by  a  few, 
and  threatened  to  pass  into  oblivion  like  the  applause 
of  the  meeting.  As  in  many  places  of  Holland  the 
church-deacons,  when  canvassing  from  house  to  house 
collecting  the  money-offerings,  send  a  little  boy  ahead, 
who  rings  the  bells  and  cries, "  They  are  coming  with 
the  box !  "  so  Mr.  Suringar  felt  he  must  send  out  a 
forerunner  to  introduce  the  book.  A  little  leaf  or 
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tract    was   got   up    and   spread    to    the   following 
effect : — 

"  I  humbly  request  each  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
to  favour  me  with  a  gift  of  two  florins  (3s.  4d.)  or 
thereabouts.  I  only  ask  it  for  once.  For  this  sum 
each  will  receive  an  excellent  book,  from  which 
much  may  be  learnt.  It  treats  of  an  establishment 
in  France  for  children  who  have  neglected  themselves 
or  are  neglected  by  others.  The  establishment  is 
founded  at  Mettray,  and  the  book  is  written  by  the 
able  Dr.  van  Baumhauer,  of  Utrecht.  I  have  visited 
that  establishment  and  examined  it  minutely.  It 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  experts  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  I  wish  such  an  institution  to 
be  founded  in  the  Netherlands.  But  this  is  a  work 
of  ygars.  To  promote  that  foundation  the  above- 
mentioned  book  ought  to  be  largely  spread  and 
largely  read.  Whosoever  signs  his  name  to  this 
paper  [subscribes  for  the  book]  does  a  good  work. 

"W.H.  S." 

This  little  messenger  was  by  Providence  carried  to 
its  right  place.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor  at  Amsterdam  of  the  name  of  C.  D. 
Schuller,  Esq.  He  signed  the  little  leaf,  and  the 
book  was  sent  to  him  accordingly.  Not  half  an  hour 
elapsed  after  its  perusal  before  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Suringar,  in  which  he  offered  him  a  present  of  a 
portion  of  his  grounds  near  Arnheim  to  the  extent  of 
about  250  acres,  together  with  the  farmhouse,  the  barn, 
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the  stable,  &c.  This  letter  was  dated  the  1 1th  Oc- 
tober, 1847.  Two  months  later  another  letter  of  Mr. 
Schuller's  came,  saying  that  if  his  grounds  should 
prove  unfit  for  the  purpose,  he  would  be  willing  to 
sell  them  and  give  the  profit  to  the  Institution. 

It  is  not  every  day  the  post  brings  such  letters. 
Those  were  happy  days  for  Mr.  Suringar,  who  now 
saw  that,  if  spared,  he  was  likely  to  witness  the 
realisation  of  his  heart's  desire.  From  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Schuller  he  learnt  that  this  gentleman 
desired  that  the  Institution  should  be  exclusively 
for  Protestant  boys,  and  not  only,  like  the  French 
Mettray,  for  young  convicts,  but  for  indigent,  ne- 
glected boys  in  general.  Neither  of  these  conditions 
was  an  obstacle.  Mr.  Suringar  himself,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  orthodox  party  of  Holland,  yet  was 
a  stanch  Protestant,  and  too  great  an  admirer  of 
the  power  of  religion  in  the  matter  of  education 
not  to  perceive  that  a  mixed  institution  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  would  put  all  re- 
ligious training  out  of  the  question.  His  sympathy 
with  the  poor  class  was  also  wide  enough  to  embrace 
all  the  indigent  and  neglected  children,  whether  or 
not  they  had  been  sentenced  by  an  earthly  judge. 

But  he  did  not  yet  accept  the  generous  offer. 
With  him,  as  with  many  kind-hearted  Dutch  people, 
prudence  was  the  companion  of  charity,  and  he 
took  time  to  count  the  cost  of  the  building.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  gift,  generous  as  it  was,  was  not 
sufficient  to  completely  carry  out  the  plan.  It  was 
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not  merely  his  intention  to  found  a  Mettray,  but  to 
keep  it  in  existence.  For  this  large  sums  would  be 
required,  and  Mr.  Suringar  deemed  it  wise  not  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone  until  the  roof  was  guaranteed. 
The  year  1848  came  on  with  its  revolution  and 
financial  crisis,  and  Mr.  Suringar  was  glad  at  having 
been  led  to  apply  the  festina  lente.  During  that 
year  the  treaty  with  Mr.  Schuller  was  dropped  for 
the  time  being,  but  a  large  correspondence  was 
carried  on  with  people  of  influence  and  notoriety  in 
the  sphere  of  philanthropy.  The  spring  of  1849 
came  on,  and  its  vernal  sun  dispelled  the  clouds 
of  '48.  Mr.  Schuller  now  with  kind  urgency  in- 
sisted upon  a  definite  answer.  Circulars  for  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  were  spread  to  obtain  a  sum 
of  from  20,000  to  25,000  florins  (2080/.),  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Schuller's  gift.  This  request  met  with  the 
desired  response.  A  provisional  committee  was 
created  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Schimmel- 
penninck  van  der  Oije.  The  grounds  of  Mr.  Schuller, 
being  found  not  to  answer  the  purpose,  were  sold. 
In  September,  1850,  this  gentleman  committed  the 
profit  of  the  sale,  amounting  to  16,000  florins  (13337.), 
to  the  hands  of  Count  Schimmelpenninck ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  estate  of  Bijsselt,  with  its  pre- 
mises and  about  130  acres  of  arable  land,  woods, 
copses,  and  meadows,  was  bought  for  32,400  florins 
(2700Z.)  A  journey  was  made  to  the  Hague  to 
petition  for  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
deed  of  conveyance,  but  in  vain.  The  Government 
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seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
new  establishment  to  the  country  should  first  of  all 
be  experienced  by  the  exchequer. 

But  the  Government  is  one  body,  and  the  royal 
family  is  another.  The  King,  William  III.,  favoured 
the  Institution  with  a  donation  of  500  florins.  It 
being  the  plan  of  the  Committee  to  found  small 
houses,  in  each  of  which  fourteen  boys  should  live  as 
a  family,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  well-prin- 
cipled man,  his  Majesty  also  presented  the  Institution 
with  3000  florins  for  the  building  of  two  houses, 
which  should  bear  the  names  of  his  late  father, 
William  II.,  and  of  his  deceased  son,  Prince  Maurice. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager  gave  1500  florins 
for  a  house  called  after  her  late  grandson  Alexander ; 
and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederic,  uncle  of  the 
King,  gave  the  same  sum  for  the  foundation  of  a 
house  called  after  his  much-lamented  son  the  late 
Prince  Frederic. 

Thus  royal  liberality  made  up  for  the  narrowness 
of  ministerial  calculations.  Nor  did  the  people 
keep  aloof.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  contributors 
gave  donations  of  from  50  to  500  florins  (4?.  3«.  4cZ. 
to  41£.  13s.  4d.).  Twelve  hundred  subscribed  five 
florins  annually  (8s.  4d).  Two  hundred  operatives 
and  poor  people  promised  a  farthing  a  day.  Every- 
thing now  encouraged  Mr.  Suringar  in  his  beneficial 
undertaking.  The  temporary  committee  was  changed 
into  a  regular  Board  of  five  commissaries,  of  which 
he  became  president.  Then  the  building  of  the 
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required  houses  was  proceeded  with.  The  principal 
dwelling-house  of  -  the  estate  was  altered  for  its 
present  purpose.  A  new,  spacious  school -house, 
and  the  four  above-mentioned  royal  family  houses, 
were  built.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1851,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  of 
the  same  year  the  first  family,  consisting  of  eleven 
boys,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  able  "  house 
father,"  entered  one  of  the  family-houses.  All  the 
commissaries  were  present  at  the  spot  to  give  them  a 
cordial  reception.  The  next  Sunday  Divine  service 
was  held  in  one  of  the  houses,  to  give  praise  to  God 
for  His  faithful  assistance  and  to  entreat  His  further 
blessing  upon  the  work. 

Now,  for  a  work  like  this  premises  are  indispen- 
sable, and  so  is  money ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  lead  to  anything  satisfactory  if  the  man 
who  is  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  day's  business  is 
not  a  good  teacher  as  well  as  a  good  administrator. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  Mr.  Schlimmer,  one  of 
the  first  school-teachers  in  Rotterdam.  From  his 
fifteenth  to  his  fortieth  year  he  had  been  engaged  at 
the  prison  for  juvenile  convicts,  where  he  had  not 
only  obtained  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  character, 
the  wants,  and  the  habits  of  neglected  boys,  but  also 
of  the  best  means  to  awaken  the  slumberine:  feelings 
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of  honesty,  justice,  and  generosity  in  their  minds,  and 
to  raise  them  to  such  a  height  of  self-control  as  would 
enable  many  of  them  to  return  to  an  orderly  life  in 
society.  In  this  work  he  had,  during  the  last  six  or 
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seven  years,  been  assisted  by  a  young  usher  of  the 
name  of  Vermeire,  who  had  displaced  great  talent  and 
a  warm  heart  for  teaching  these  unhappy  children. 
Both  men  would  often  look  with  compassion  at  the 
hundreds  of  boys  who  would,  most  likely,  never 
have  come  to  this  place  of  shame  and  punishment 
had  they  been  favoured  with  the  boon  of  an  orderly 
family  training.  They  were  now  cut  off 'from  dis- 
order by  the  sword  of  the  police,  and  compelled  to 
orderliness  within  the  thick  walls  and  the  iron  gates 
of  the  prison ;  but  the  two  friends  knew  too  well 
what  dreadful  obstacles  to  true  education  those 
very  thick  walls  and  iron  gates  were.  Training 
children  in  a  prison  is  like  nursing  flowers  in 
a  cellar.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Schlimmer  and  his 
friend  were  delighted  to  accept  the  call, — the  former 
as  a  director  and  the  latter  as  a  sub-director  of  the 
Netherland  Mettray.  The  foundation  of  such  a 
colony  was  exactly  the  thing  they  had  always  wished 
for  the  poor  boys  of  Holland.  To  be  intrusted  with 
its  direction  was  the  fulfilment  of  their  hearts'  desire. 
They  joyfully  entered  the  Establishment  in  1852, 
and  they  are  still  engaged  in  the  excellent  work  to 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves. 

The  Board  of  Commissaries  to  which  the  entire 
financial  administration  of  the  colony  was  confided, 
appointed  a  chief  committee  of  nineteen  members, 
to  which  every  year  an  account  should  be  given  of 
the  state  of  the  Institution.  The  president  of  this 
committee  was  the  Baron  Schimmelpenuinck  van 
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der  Oije  van  de  Poll,  Arnheim,  and  the  rest  of  its 
members  consisted  of  individuals  who  either  belonged 
to  the  nobility  or  to  the  aristocratic  class  of  society. 

Thus  Mr.  Suringar  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
fulfilled  the  prediction  which  he  had  pronounced  at 
the  meeting  at  Amsterdam  in  1847 :  "  If  some  kind- 
hearted  people  go  hand  in  hand,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
have  a  well-organised  Mettray  three  or  four  years 
hence." 


II. 

OBJECT  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  COLONY. 

A  S  early  as  the  year  1850  the  Direction  of  the 
•*•*-  Netherland  Mettray  composed  the  rules  and 
regulations  according  to  which  the  Society  was  to  be 
governed.  This  document,  which  contains  fifty-one 
articles,  was  translated  into  the  English,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  largely  circulated.  One 
only  needs  to  glance  at  it  to  observe  the  experience 
and  organising  skill  which  characterised  its  author. 
It  met  with  so  much  approval  and  admiration  from 
philanthropists  abroad,  that  five  of  them  not  only 
favoured  the  Society  with  donations  of  50  florins 
and  upwards  (among  whom  was  Counsellor  Demetz, 
founder  of  the  French  Mettray),  but  in  Bavaria  a 
similar  colony  was  founded  upon  the  basis  of  this 
admirable  little  book. 

According  to  the  1st  Article,  the  object  of  the 
Society  is  "to  receive  into  an  agricultural  colony  as 
many  indigent  and  neglected  boys,  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  the  funds  will  permit,  and  to  educate 
them  for  a  certain  period  of  time."  The  ordinary 
length  of  that  period  is  from  their  ninth  to  their 
eighteenth  year.  The  name  under  which  the  Colony 
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went  at  the  commencement  was  that  of  a  colony  for 
"  ragged  boys."  This  expression  was  never  counten- 
anced by  the  Direction.  It  was  feared  that  it  might 
sound  offensive  in  the  ears  of  the  children,  whose 
feeling  of  honour  and  self-respect  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  raise  as  a  stimulus  towards  virtue  and 
self-control.  Nor  have  the  Commissaries,  in  later 
years,  strictly  limited  themselves  to  the  ragged  and 
neglected  class  properly  so  called.  It  was  found  that 
many  a  respectable  head  of  a  family  of  the  operative 
and  artisan  class,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  was 
in  great  need  of  a  colony  like  this,  to  which  he 
might,  at  a  cheap  rate,  send  a  boy  whose  training 
was  prevented,  or  at  least  rendered  difficult,  by  un- 
favourable circumstances  at  home.  From  time  to 
time  such  boys  have  been  admitted  by  paying  a 
higher  sum  for  boarding  than  the  ordinary  rate. 
Still  they  have  always  been  considered  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  are  treated,  fed,  and  dressed  just 
like  the  other  boys,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
in  their  favour. 

To  attain  the  object  mentioned  in  the  1st  Article, 
the  2nd  Article  says,  that  "  after  the  example  of  the 
agricultural  colony  of  Mettray  in  France,  and  of 
the  Eauhe  Haus  near  Hamburg,  the  pupils  will  be 
separated  into  families  of  about  twelve  boys,  and  the 
families  lodged  separately  each  in  a  little  house." 

To  find  the  money  requisite  for  the  support 
and  further  extension  of  the  Institution,  voluntary 
contributions  are  collected.  The  contributors  are 
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divided  into  three  classes — viz.,  Founders,  who  pay 
donations  of  from  50  florins  (47.  3s.  4dL)  and  upwards ; 
Members,  who  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  at  least 
5  florins ;  Well-wishers,  who  pay  a  contribution  of  a 
farthing  a  day. 

The  direction  of  the  Institution  is  chiefly  intrusted 
to  the  Commissaries,  of  whom  at  present  there  are 
five.  Their  number,  however,  may  be  increased 
to  seven.  This  Board  of  Commissaries  is  the  fly- 
wheel in  the  machine  ;  for  the  Chief  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  already,  is  but  a  committee 
of  supervision,  and  meets  only  once  a  year  in 
one  of  the  great  towns  of  the  country.  The  Com- 
missaries, on  the  contrary,  meet  once  every  month. 
They  are  chosen  out  of  the  founders  and  members, 
and  expected  to  do  their  work  gratuitously ;  and 
this  work  is  no  trifle.  They  are  charged  with  the 
government  of  the, Society  and  of  the  Colony;  they 
have  the  correspondence  with  the  Directors  of  the 
auxiliary  societies,  called  Departments ;  they  conduct 
and  control  the  whole  financial  administration,  decide 
upon  the  admission  and  release  of  pupils,  appoint  the 
functionaries  of  the  Society,  and  fix  their  salaries. 
Plenty  to  do,  indeed,  for  five  gentlemen  who  have 
their  own  private  business  to  look  after  besides. 

If  the  Board  of  Commissaries  may  be  rightly  called 
the  fly-wheel  in  the  machine,  the  Director  may  be 
called  the  great  beam  or  lever.  He  "  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Colony,  and  administers  according 
to  the  precepts  given  by  the  Commissaries."  He  lives 
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in  the  Colony,  and  is  not  allowed  to  leave  it  without 
their  permission.  This,  of  course,  must  be  the  rule ; 
but  since  Mr.  Schlimmer  and  his  sub-director  have 
proved  perfectly  trustworthy  men,  the  latter  clause 
has  become  very  elastic.  On  my  visit  to  the  Colony 
in  November,  1863,  I  learnt  that  a  visit  of  the 
Commissaries  had  gradually  become  a  rare  thing. 
This  confirms  the  observation  so  often  made,  that, 
however  numerous  and  excellent  committees  and 
their  regulations  may  be,  the  whole  concern,  after 
all,  depends  upon  one  man.  If  he  is  what  he  ought 
to  be,  the  committees  may  look  on  at  their  ease  and 
rejoice.  If  he  is  not,  committees  can  do  nothing 
until  they  succeed  in  appointing  the  right  man  to 
the  place.  Committees  may  be  useful  and  even  in- 
dispensable in  philanthropic  pursuits,  but  they  are 
such  as  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in  the  Senate  of 
Rome, — by  dint  of  their  veto  they  may  prevent 
many  bad  things  from  being  done,  but  for  doing 
many  good  things  they  are  unfit,  unless  one  man 
does  it  for  them. 

In  the  29th  Article,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Director 
is  desired  to  govern  the  Colony  is  described  in  these 
words  :  "  He  is  to  try,  in  every  respect,  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  his  pupils,  that  they  may  consider  him 
as  their  father  and  tutor;  he  must  take  care  that 
God's  holy  name  be  not  abused  by  the  pupils  (a  sin 
which,  alas !  has  become  a  general  habit  in  Holland, 
not  only  among  the  lower  but  among  the  well-bred 
class) ;  that  lies  should  be  severely  punished ;  that 
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the  sentence  system  should  be  applied;  that  the 
saving-cash  system  should  be  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils;  that  the  pupils  should  be 
accustomed  to  the  utmost  neatness  as  to  body  and 
dress ;  that  the  behaviour,  character,  and  inclinations 
of  every  pupil  should  be  noted  in  a  register;  that 
every  week  or  fortnight  a  solemn  meeting  should 
be  held  of  all  the  pupils  and  persons  in  service  of 
the  Colony,  which  meeting  will  be  opened  with  a 
prayer,  and  then  addresses  and  hymns  alternately, 
and  at  which  the  register  will  be  consulted,  and  the 
necessary  reproofs,  punishments,  encouragements,  or 
rewards  assigned." 

As  far  as  my  observation  went,  during  my  short 
stay  in  the  Colony,  I  found  that  this  Article  was 
faithfully  carried  into  practice.  Mr.  Schlimmer  and 
his  under-director,  who  is  especially  charged  with 
surveying  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and  with  a 
part  of  the  school  instruction,  are  loved  by  the  boys ; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  latter,  who  guided  me 
through  the  Colony,  conversed  with  some  of  them 
evinced  a  kind,  cordial  understanding  between  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils.  What  struck  me  at  once, 
upon  entering  the  place  and  taking  a  view  of  the 
whole,  was  the  appearance  of  perfect  order,  neatness, 
and  cleanliness  that  characterised  the  grounds,  the 
buildings,  and  their  inhabitants.  The  place  really 
looked  like  a  paradise,  notwithstanding  that  autumnal 
storms  had  deprived  it  of  all  its  summer  beauties. 
Having  passed  through  the  iron  gate  which  forms 
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the  chief  entrance  to  the  Colony,  I  found  myself  in 
a  spacious  square,  or  rather,  in  a  large  garden,  the 
centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  comprehensive 
flower-plot,  behind  which  again,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  principal  building  lifted  up  its  elegant 
two-storied  front.  One  part  of  this  building  is  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  Director;  the  other  contains 
the  offices,  committee-rooms,  the  library,  &c.  To  the 
right  and  left  I  saw  a  number  of  small  houses,  whose 
white-plastered  clean-looking  walls  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  verdure  of  the  grass  and  the  yellow 
hue  of  the  sandy  soil.  These  were  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  functionaries  and  the  boys'  family- 
houses,  of  which  at  present  there  are  nine.  At  a 
small  distance  from  the  gate,  to  the  right,  a  new 
and  elegantly  built  model  farmhouse  attracted  my 
attention.  On  the  opposite  side  it  was  suitably 
faced  by  a  fine  chapel,  which  was  all  but  finished. 
I  was  quite  surprised  at  its  splendid  style  and 
structure,  which — especially  as  I  found  that  the 
building  was  only  destined  for  a  religious  meeting- 
house and  not  for  a  church — appeared  to  me 
not  to  stand  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  other  buildings,  nor  with  the  idea  of  a  colony 
for  indigent  children.  I  learnt,  however,  that  this 
edifice  was  built  from  a  special  fund,  given  by  a  few 
kind-hearted  friends  for  the  purpose,  so  that  not  a 
farthing  of  the  Colony  fund  had  been  spent  upon 
it.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  building  was 
also  reared  by  the  boys  themselves,  many  of  whom 
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are  being  trained  as  carpenters  and  masons.  The 
interior  of  the  boys'  family-houses  is  simple,  com- 
modious, and  extremely  clean.  Such  a  house  con- 
sists of  a  spacious  dwelling-room,  a  smaller  washing- 
room,  and  a  little  closet  for  the  family-father  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  a  dormitory  upstairs.  The 
meals  are  prepared  in  the  general  kitchen,  from 
which  they  are  taken  to  the  family-houses,  as  each 
family  breakfasts,  dines,  and  sups  by  itself.  The 
kitchen,  the  washing-house,  the  school-house,  and  the 
workshops  are  behind  the  principal  building.  There 
is  also  the  nursery,  with  its  hotbeds  and  flower-house, 
where  those  boys  are  taught  who  are  trained  as 
gardeners.  A  ditch,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  a 
moat  that  formerly  wound  round  the  estate,  separates 
the  nursery  from  the  extensive  kitchen-garden.  Here 
everything  belonging  to  the  art  of  growing  vege- 
tables is  to  be  found.  It  terminates  in  a  small 
cemetery,  where,  with  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Colony  buries  its  own  dead. 

As  to  the  outward  appearance  of  the  boys,  I 
could  scarcely  realise  to  myself  the  fact  that  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  150  indigent,  neglected  children,  most 
of  whom  had  even  very  recently  disgraced  the  streets 
of  our  towns  by  their  filthy  look,  vulgar  habits,  and 
impudent  behaviour.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
vulgar  and  knavish-looking  countenances,  the  whole 
company  appeared  to  me  an  assembly  of  cheerful, 
intelligent,  respectable  lads.  Their  manly  attitude 
and  orderly  movements  proved  the  constant  care 
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bestowed  upon  their  bodily  training.  And  little 
wonder :  they  are  trained  entirely  in  a  military 
way;  a  special  drillmaster  being  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  sound  of  the  bugle  calls  them  from 
their  beds,  to  their  meals,  to  school,  to  the  work- 
shops, to  the  gardens,  to  the  fields,  and  home  again. 
Three  times  a  day — after  breakfast,  before  dinner- 
time, and  before  supper — a  general  review  takes 
place.  Under  the  usual  drilling-commandants  the 
ranks  are  formed.  Each  boy  is  examined  from  top 
to  toe.  The  slightest  fault  in  movement  or  attitude 
is  rebuked.  Those  whose  dress  is  stained  are  sent 
away  to  clean  it  at  once.  Then  the  command, 
"  Eight ! "  thunders  over  the  yard,  and  off  march  the 
files  to  their  respective  houses.  One  hour  every  even- 
ing is  appointed  for  drilling;  but  it  is  so  arranged 
that,  of  the  six  classes  into  which  the  boys  are  divided 
at  school,  each  class  has  a  drill  once  a  week.  The 
moral  training  appeared  to  me  to  bear  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  the  bodily.  An  oath,  a  vulgar  word,  is 
seldom  heard,  even  when  the  boys  are  by  themselves. 
The  Director  and  teachers  have  succeeded  in  forming 
a  certain  esprit  de  corps  among  the  boys,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  expressed  in  the  sentence,  "  We 
are  the  boys  of  Mettray !  We  are  respectable  boys ! " 
Thus  general  contempt  would  not  fail  to  overtake 
any  one  who  should  try  to  introduce  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  dirty  lanes  and  closes  of  the  towns. 
I  got  into  a  little  conversation  with  some  of  the 
boys,  and  was  struck  with  the  correctness  of  their 
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language  and  the  discreetness  of  their  tone.  Some 
little  attentions  paid  me  showed  that  they  had  un- 
learnt that  rude,  brutal  thoughtlessness  which  largely 
characterises  the  uneducated  poor.  I  dropped  my 
lead-pencil,  and  at  once  a  boy  moved  forward  to 
pick  it  up  and  to  hand  it  to  me.  I  looked  for  my 
hat,  and  in  a  trice  a  lad  was  off  to  fetch  it.  This 
was  done  without  any  order  or  sign  given  by  the 
teacher.  Probably,  a  few  months  since,  those  same 
boys  would  have  required  a  fee,  and,  in  case  of  a 
refusal,  have  brutally  abused  me. 

The  boys  wear  no  uniform,  strictly  speaking ;  but 
as  their  simple  dresses  are  generally  made  of  the  same 
stuff  and  after  the  same  cut,  they  are  very  much  alike. 
On  their  caps  the  inscription  Nederlandsch  Mettray  is 
seen.  During  the  week  days  they  wear  a  dress  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff:  on  Sunday  they  appear  in  a  better 
habit.  The  House-father,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
family,  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  boys,  called  "  Elder 
Brother."  This  is  not  a  title  of  age,  but  of  rank. 
The  boy  who  is  promoted  to  that  distinction  has 
marked  himself  out  by  his  good  conduct  and  kind 
character.  Indeed  he  is  virtually  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  family  themselves,  and  appointed 
by  the  Direction  accordingly.  Thus  a  little  bit  of 
constitutional  polity  is  introduced  into  the  families. 
The  boys  feel  that  they  are  considered  as  rational 
beings,  who  have  their  own  rights  in  their  own 
sphere.  The  influence  of  these  "Elder  Brothers" 
upon  their  fellow-pupils  very  soon  proved  wonderful 
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indeed.  They  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Father  by  putting  an  offender  right,  by  settling  ques- 
tions and  quarrels,  &c.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  with 
the  family  to  uphold  the  authority  of  its  Elder  Brother. 
When  the  Director  and  the  Commissaries  observed  the 
moral  power  which  those  boys  exercised  upon  their 
comrades,  it  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  be 
turned  to  still  greater  usefulness.  It  was  found  that 
there  often  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  fit  indi- 
viduals for  the  situation  of  Family-fathers ;  so  the 
experiment  was  tried  whether  some  of  the  Elder 
Brothers  might  not  be  trained  for  that  employment. 
There  were  three  out  of  six  who  distinguished 

O 

themselves  by  extraordinarily  good  conduct:  they 
were  promoted  to  a  higher  rank,  with  the  title  of 
Monitors.  As  a  badge  of  their  authority,  a  yellow 
stripe  was  fixed  upon  their  left  arm,  while  the  Elder 
Brothers  wore  two  stripes.  A  small  apartment  was 
provided  for  them  where  they  lived  as  free  boys. 
They  were  exempt  from  the  daily  control,  were  per- 
mitted to  worship  on  Sunday  at  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  and  to  walk  alone  wherever  they 
pleased.  The  object  of  this  kind  of  emancipation  was 
gradually  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  free  life  in 
society,  and  thus,  by  a  smooth  transition  from  then- 
state  of  minority  to  that  of  majority,  to  accustom 
them  to  self-control.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  wit- 
ness those  three  boys  when,  on  the  day  of  their  pro- 
motion as  Monitors,  they  left  the  houses  in  which  they 
had  lived  as  Elder  Brothers,  and  entered  the  little 
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house  which  henceforth  was'  to  be  their  dwelling. 
There  they  stood  in  the  little  parlour,  quite  alone, 
and  not  knowing  that  any  one  looked  through  a 
window  to  witness  their  conduct.  It  was  evening  and 
time  for  prayer,  but  there  was  no  father  now  to  offer 
it  up.  They  stood  a  short  while  unsettled,  looking  at 
one  another  with  an  air  of  confusion.  But  soon  the 
eldest  of  the  three  folds  his  hands,  and  the  two  others 
kneel  down.  A  short  but  cordial  prayer  was  offered 
up,  and,  having  risen  from  their  knees,  the  three 
friends  shook  hands  with  visible  emotion. 

Thus  they  showed  that  the  good  was  not  merely  a 
form  with  them,  but  a  principle.  The  Commissaries 
felt  greatly  encouraged  to  intrust  to  them  the  leading 
of  a  family  if  a  Father  should  be  ill  or  away  from 
home.  These  experiments  were  crowned  by  the 
utmost  success.  Then  it  so  happened  that  two  or 
three  Fathers  at  a  time  were  called  to  situations  in 
orphan-houses.  Our  Monitors  took  their  places  and 
fulfilled  their  task  so  well,  that  no  necessity  was  felt 
to  look  out  for  successors  to  the  departed  Fathers. 
New  family-houses  were  built  through  the  liberality 
of  generous  donors,  and  new  Monitors  were  chosen 
out  of  the  band  of  Elder  Brothers.  Thus  gradually 
the  Monitor  system  took  the  place  of  the  Father 
system.  I  saw  some  of  those  Monitors,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  their  appearance.  I  expected 
they  would  be  insupportably  pedantic,  and  assume 
airs.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were  the  most 
kind-hearted  and  Dimple-minded  boys  I  ever  saw. 
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They  are  fine  boys,  indeed,  and  one  only  needs  to 
look  into  their  open,  pleasant  faces,  to  understand 
how  they  exercise  such  an  admirable  power  upon 
their  fellow-pupils. 

I  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Commissaries  to  discard  the  Father  system  altogether. 
There  are  things  occurring  in  a  family  of  boys  which 
require  the  care  and  control  of  an  adult  man.  There 
are  not  a  few  which  require  the  tender  touch  of  a 
female  hand.  And  here,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
weak  point  of  the  Mettray  training  system.  The 
organisation  of  the  pupils  into  separate  small  families 
is  certainly  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the 
Asylum  and  Colony  life.  Everything  that  tends  to 
remove  the  idea  of  a  wholesale  education  and  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  home  and  family  life  must  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  because  bearing  the  stamp  of  nature. 
But  a  family  without  a  mother  is  like  a  parlour  with- 
out a  fire  in  winter.  The  education  of  boys,  however 
orderly  and  well  disciplined,  must  in  many  respects 
be  one-sided,  verging  upon  the  Spartan  system,  and 
more  apt  to  form  clever  citizens  and  soldiers  than 
good  husbands  and  masters  of  families.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  considerable  outlay 
would  be  required  to  fill  up  that  blank.  Nor  would 
it  be  an  easy  task  to  find  fit  married  couples,  who,  not 
being  burdened  with  a  family  of  their  own,  would  be 
delighted  to  extend  their  parental  care  over  a  family 
of  strangers.  Indeed  we  ought  not  to  find  fault  with 
the  Society  for  not  yet  having  reached  that  ideal  of 
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perfection.  "We  ought  much  rather  to  rejoice  at  the 
considerable  steps  already  taken  towards  its  realisa- 
tion, and  to  witness  150  boys  divided  into  nine 
families,  in  which  they  enjoy  a  happy  life  and  a 
moral  education,  which  they  never  would  have  found 
in  their  own  homes. 


III. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  COLONY  LIFE. 


fTVEE  boys  admitted  at  the  Colony  must  not  be  under 
-*-  nine  and  not  above  fourteen  years.  They  must 
be  healthy  and  without  such  defects  as  make  them 
unfit  for  field-work.  The  annual  payment  is  60  florins 
(51.),  besides  10  as  entry.  A  child  is  not  admitted 
without  the  written  consent  of  its  parents  or  tutors,  by 
which  they  resign  to  the  Commissaries  their  authority 
over  the  child.  But  no  compulsion  is  applied.  The 
parents  or  tutors  are  entitled  to  take  their  child  back 
whenever  they  please.  The  Commissaries  are  at 
liberty  to  send  back  those  boys  who,  after  a  residence 
of  six  months  in  the  colony,  desire  to  leave  it. 

Thus  the  life  in  the  Colony  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  mutual  agreement.  The  boys  are  not 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  here  for  their 
punishment,  but  for  their  welfare.  United  in  families 
of  fourteen  members,  they  spend  their  day  in  useful 
and  agreeable  engagements,  relieved  now  and  then 
by  a  walk  or  a  game.  Their  day  begins  at  five. 
After  having  washed  and  dressed  they  make  their 
beds ;  then  each  of  them  takes  his  place  before  his 
iron  bedstead,  and  the  Family-father  or  the  Monitor 
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holds  an  inspection.  They  kneel  down,  and  the 
Father  or  Monitor  offers  up  prayer.  They  find  their 
breakfast  downstairs  in  the  family  room :  it  consists 
of  bread-and-butter  and  cold  water.  The  whole  com- 
pany sits  down  and  a  chapter  is  read ;  then  they  rise 
and  a  blessing  is  asked.  The  nourishment  is  taken 
under  cheerful  talk,  and  again  they  rise  to  return 
thanks.  Each  one  now  goes  to  the  place  where  he  is 
wanted — one  to  the  school,  another  to  the  work- 
shop or  to  the  field.  At  dinner  and  supper  time  they 
meet  again  in  lively  youthful  merriment.  After 
they  return  from  labour,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  they 
sit  down  on  the  bench  outside  the  house,  read  to 
one  another,  tell  stories,  give  out  riddles,  or  go  into 
their  own  little  garden  behind  the  house,  in  which 
they  may  dig  and  plant  just  as  they  please.  If  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  they  assemble  in  the  family 
parlour,  and  the  Father  or  Monitor  tells  them  a  story 
or  reads  one  from  a  book.  There  is  also  a  play-ground 
behind  every  house,  where  they  are  taught  to  enjoy 
their  sports  without  quarrelling  and  screaming. 

A  means  of  education  on  which  much  stress  is  laid 
is  the  "  Sentence:*  system,"  which  was  introduced  after 
the  example  of  two  important  institutions  in  France. 
It  has  been  observed  by  friends  of  education  that  a 
short  sentence,  a  pithy  proverb,  or  even  a  single 
word  which  contained  an  important  meaning,  would 
often  produce  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  juvenile 
mind.  It  may  at  its  first  impression  at  once  give  a 
decided  turn  to  a  child's  character;  or  it  may  seem 
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to  be  left  unnoticed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
and  to  have  no  bearing  at  all ;  and  yet,  after  years, 
that  same  little  word  may  come  forth  from  the  store- 
house of  memory,  and,  in  the  hand  of  an  invisible 
Friend,  become  the  leading -string  by  which  the 
erring  soul  is  led  back  into  the  good  way.  Besides, 
there  are  a  thousand  circumstances  in  daily  life  in 
which  a  good  proverb,  recollected  in  time,  may  prove 
an  excellent  counsellor  and  a  safe  guide.  The  Com- 
missaries accordingly  have  provided  each  building, 
from  the  chapel  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  likewise 
each  dormitory,  with  a  sentence  or  a  text  from  Scrip- 
ture. Thus  in  the  dormitory  of  the  family-house 
Prince  Frederic  the  text  is  read,  Let  us  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace  ;  in  that  of  Queen  Anna  Polowna's 
house,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life;  in  that  of  the  family-house 
built  by  Mrs.  Van  de  Wall-Kepelaer,  "Spend  your 
life  so,  that,  whether  you  live  long  or  short,  you  may 
have  lived  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  die  happy."  In 
the  kitchen  is  read,  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.  Sometimes  the  sentence  is  put 
in  rhyme,  as  in  the  repository  for  garden  utensils: 

Weed  ye  your  ground :  I  keep  mine  clear ; 
Thus  weeds  and  tares  must  disappear. 


Or  in  the  Model  Farm,  built  by  Dr.  Luijken,  this : 

A  frugal  mouth  and  active  hand 
Buy  other  people's  house  and  land. 

A  list  of  sentences  is  also  from  time  to  time  given 
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to  the  boys  to  be  learnt  by  heart.     Among  them  I 
noticed  the  following : — 

He  who  seeks  himself  will  not  find  God. 

Never  has  any  one  regretted  on  his  deathbed  having  lived 
virtuously. 

Though  the  fire  of  bad  company  should  not  burn  you,  yet  its 
smoke  will  at  least  blacken  you. 

A  poor  man  he,  who  has  nothing  but  money. 

He  is  a  fool  who  lives  poor  to  die  rich. 

Labour  has  a  golden  bottom. 

Care  for  the  moments  and  these  will  care  for  the  years. 

Whenever  anything  extraordinary  takes  place  in 
a  family,  or  when  a  boy  makes  himself  notorious  by 
his  bad  behaviour,  a  sentence  is  applied.  Thus  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  parents  of 
a  boy,  a  consoling  text  or  sentence  is  suspended 
on  the  wall  of  his  dormitory.  One  day  a  boy 
was  discovered  speaking  filthy  talk  to  one  of  his 
comrades.  The  sentence,  "It  is  better  to  be  dumb 
than  to  use  the  tongue  for  filthy  talk,"  was  given  to 
him,  which  he  had  to  read  to  the  company  every 
morning  during  eight  days.  It  was  productive  of 
the  desired  effect. 

One  of  the  many  instances  that  have  proved  the 
gratifying  effect  of  this  sentence-system  may  be  pro- 
duced. A  poor  mother  showed  the  following  letter 
which  she  had  received  from  her  boy  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  the  Colony : — 

"  DEAR  MOTHER, — As  you  may  have  heard  from 

that  I  have  arrived  safe,  I  must  write  to  you  to 

VOL.  II.  u 
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tell  you  how  I  fare.  I  am  exceedingly  well  pleased 
here,  and  the  food  is  excellent.  We  get  meat  twice 
a  week,  and  we  work,  and  we  go  to  school  twice  a  day. 
In  the  dwellings  are  many  nice  little  verses,  of  which 
I  will  copy  you  one.  Here  it  is : 

For  seven  things,  my  child,  do  pray ; 
They'll  make  you  happy  on  your  way. 
The  good  things  which  you  ought  to  do 
Are  altogether  five  times  two. 
A  dozen  to  believe  you  ought ; 
They  will  prepare  you  for  your  God. 

Those  five  times  two  are  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  dozen  are  the  Twelve  Articles  of  Faith. 
Now  good-bye,  dear  mother,  do  pray  every  day  for 
me,  for  the  Family-father  also  prays  for  us  every 
evening  and  morning.  I  long  for  a  letter  back  from 
you  soon. — I  am,  &c." 

Besides  the  lists  of  sentences,  Bibles  are  also  given 
to  the  boys.  In  this  respect  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has,  as  usual,  shown  its  liberal  spirit. 
In  1854  it  presented  the  Colony  with  fifty  Bibles, 
and  in  1860  with  other  twenty. 

A  boy's  first  birthday  in  the  Colony  is  usually 
taken  advantage  of  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  little 
pocket-book.  On  its  first  page  he  finds  three  or  four 
questions  or  sentences,  which  are  specially  adapted 
to  his  character.  They  are  written  down  for  his 
self-examination.  One  would  expect  that  the  boy 
would  either  leave  the  questions  alone,  or  take  out 
the  leaf.  Experience  has  taught  the  contrary  in 
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many  instances.  Thus  one  day  a  boy,  who  had 
recently  come  to  the  Colony,  was  found  guilty  of  a 
falsehood.  Now  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  at  the 
admission  of  a  boy,  his  parents  or  tutors  are  minutely 
questioned  as  to  the  character  and  peculiar  habits 
of  the  child.  Their  answers  are  written  in  a  book, 
which  is  called  the  'Explanatory  Register.'  From 
this  book  it  appeared  that  the  boy's  main  sins  were 
neglect  of  order,  indiscretion,  and  falsehood.  Shortly 
after  the  occurrence  his  birthday  came  round.  A 
pocket-book  was  presented  to  him  with  the  following 
words  on  its  first  page :  — 

Questions  to  be  answered  on  the  evening  of  each  day. 

1.  Have  I  to-day  spoken  a  falsehood  ? 

2.  Have  I  been  cross  or  disobedient  ? 

3.  Have  I  done  everything  with  order  ?    <e 

Then  a  Table  followed,  which  might  be  called  a 
Franklin's  Table,  with  the  three  headings,  Truth, 
Obedience,  Order.  A  lead-pencil  was  added,  and  the 
boy  waS  requested  to  put  down  a  stroke  whenever 
he  should  find  himself  a  trespasser  against  any  of 
these  three  virtues.  Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  un- 
expectedly he  was  requested  to  show  the  little  book. 
It  was  found  to  contain  the  following  annotations : 

Truth^ 

Obedience  I 


Order  //////// 


The  further  conduct  of  the  boy  has  shown  that  this 

u  2 
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gentle  mode  of  correction  was  not  applied  in  vain.  The 
Direction  on  the  whole  is  averse  to  hard  punishments. 
The  Dutch  proverb  is  borne  in  mind  that  more  flies 
are  caught  with  treacle  than  with  vinegar.  It  is 
found  that  most  of  the  faults  of  the  boys  are  owing  to 
cruel  treatment  and  injudicious  punishment  at  home. 
One  boy  was  so  accustomed  to  be  "  licked,"  that  he 
never  could  be  addressed  without  suddenly  throwing 
his  head  down  between  his  elbows.  It  took  some 
time  to  make  him  unlearn  that  habit.  Many  parents 
when  they  brought  their  boy  to  the  Colony  used  to 
say,  "  There  he  is,  sir.  Now  take  him,  sir.  Don't 
think  he  doesn't  know  the  taste  of  cane-oil."  How 
can  a  youthful  heart  have  any  idea  of  love,  where  so 
little  love  is  shown ! 

At  the  Colony  every  kind  of  bodily  punishment, 
even  ^nprisonment,  is  prohibited.  Everything  is 
tried  in  the  way  of  persuasion.  Only  in  special  cases 
is  some  mechanical  measure  resorted  to.  Sometimes 
a  boy  who  has  proved  refractory  is  severed  from 
the  family  conversation  and  put  at  a  separate  little 
table  in  the  dwelling-room ;  sometimes  a  homoeo- 
pathic method  is  adopted.  In  the  last-mentioned 
way  two  boys,  who  preferred  playing  to  working, 
were  cured.  They  had  continued  playing  with 
marbles  during  the  morning  instead  of  going  to 
their  labour.  They  had  been  warned,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  up  to  join  the  band 
of  labouring  boys:  they  were  refused.  A  dozen 
marbles  were  given  to  them,  and  they  were  ordered 
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to  play  during  the  afternoon.  They  entreated  to  be 
permitted  to  work.  They  never  again  stayed  away 
from  their  work.  Sometimes  a  symbolical  method 
is  applied,  which  appeals  to  the  conscience  through 
the  medium  of  expressive  signs.  Two  boys  were 
slightly  indisposed,  and  were  lying  at  the  infirmary. 
Now  it  is  a  rule  that  nobody,  except  under  special 
permission,  is  allowed  to  provide  the  invalids  with 
food  or  drink ;  but  early  in  the  morning  some  one 
brought  them  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  kitchen.  They 
took  it,  but  it  was  reported  to  the  Director.  Now 
these  boys  were  fond  of  drawing  from  nature,  in 
which  they  received  regular  instruction.  A  cup  and 
a  saucer  were  brought  up  to  the  sick-room,  and 
they  were  requested  to  copy  these  objects.  When 
finished  they  handed  their  copies  to  the  Director. 
"  Sir,"  they  said,  their  eyes  bent  down  to  the 
"  floor,  we  understand  you ;  it  shall  never  happen 
again."  Sometimes  public  opinion  proves  a  satis- 
factory remedy.  Three  boys  one  day  stole  away  to 
a  neighbouring  farm,  plucked  some  cherries,  and 
broke  a  branch  off  the  tree.  No  sooner  was  this 
crime  reported  than  some  of  the  boys  said  to  the 
three,  "  This  is  such  a  great  offence,  that  eight  days 
will  be  required  to  make  up  our  minds  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  matter."  Other  boys  said,  "You  are 
going  to  bring  Mettray  into  disrepute,  as  if  the  boys 
of  Mettray  were  dishonest  fellows."  They  thereupon 
were  left  alone.  They  were  excluded  from  conversa- 
tion. Nobody  wanted  to  talk  with  them ;  nobody 
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shook  hands  with  them ;  nobody  said,  "  good  morn- 
ing" or  "good  evening"  to  them.  This  proved 
unbearable.  Before  the  eight  days  had  elapsed 
they  went  up  to  the  Director:  ''Sir,  we  have  been 
wrong ;  we  have  committed  a  great  evil.  Pardon  us. 
One  of  us  has  a  little  money ;  we  will  go  to  the  farmer 
and  pay  the  damage." 

Thus  the  Colony  represents  a  happy  commonwealth 
on  a  small  scale.  Its  juvenile  population  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  free  private  life,  controlled  by  a  well- 
directed  public  spirit  and  regulated  by  judicious  laws. 
To  keep  up  due  respect  for  the  whole  body,  feelings 
of  mutual  esteem  and  cordial  affection  are  as  much 
as  possible  promoted  among  the  members.  On  my 
visit  to  the  Colony  many  touching  instances  were 
told  to  me  of  kind  sympathetic  feelings  between  those 
same  boys  who,  a  short  while  ago,  in  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam,  had  no  other 
pleasure  but  that  of  scolding,  vexing,  beating,  and 
robbing  one  another.  Thus  the  Elder  Brother  of 
the  family  Prince  Maurice,  was,  on  his  birthday,  con- 
gratulated by  all  the  members  of  the  household.  An 
address,  written  by  one  of  the  boys,  was  solemnly 
read  to  him,  and  a  humming-top  produced  as  a  present 
from  the  company.  A  boy  was  ordered  to  sleep  on 
straw  till  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  a  mattress. 
During  a  month  he  behaved  himself  so  well  that 
his  mattress  was  restored  to  him.  To  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory  and  to  encourage  him  to  perse- 
vere, his  family-brothers  joyfully  put  together  a  few 
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farthings  and  presented  him  with  a  top.  One  day 
a  family  was  at  dinner:  from  some  extraordinary 
cause  or  other  it  was  this  time  dreaded  there  would 
scarcely  be  enough  for,  all.  One  of  the  family  was 
away  on  an  errand :  he  came  back  just  when 
every  one  had  already  consumed  half  of  his  portion. 
"  Stop,"  cried  one  of  the  boys,  pushing  back  his  plate 
and  looking  up  at  the  entering  one,  "  I  won't  eat  any 
more ;  take  the  rest  of  my  portion."  This  example 
was  at  once  followed  by  the  whole  band.  Their 
self-denial  proved  unnecessary.  It  turned  out  that 
there  was  sufficient  provision  for  all  of  them.  But 
the  impression  which  this  token  of  kind  brotherly 
fellowship  made  upon  the  boy  was  sweeter  than  the 
taste  of  the  choicest  dainties. 

This  spirit  of  fellowship,  gratifying  as  it  is,  yet 
might  easily  turn  into  a  spirit  of  clannishness,  were 
there  not  many  elements  in  the  Colony  that  have  a 
tendency  towards  universalism.  First,  the  separation 
into  families  is  entirely  removed  during  school  and 
work  time.  Then  everything  that  may  lead  towards  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  contention  between  the  collective 
families  is  carefully  avoided,  and  even  prohibited. 
Even  in  then*  sports  such  a  thing  as  a  sham  fight 
between  two  families,  &c.,  is  forbidden.  The  mem- 
bers of  all  the  families  are  during  the  day  treated  as 
members  of  one  family,  of  which  the  Director  is  the 
father.  Still  a  slight  shade  of  onesidedness  may,  per- 
haps, be  observed  in  the  body,  as  compared  with  society 
at  large.  A  Mettray  boy,  it  is  said,  is  always  some- 
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how  or  other  recognisable  from  certain  peculiarities 
either  in  thought,  language,  or  habits.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  good  and 
solid  colony  training  is  possible  without  being  pro- 
ductive of  something  of  the  kind.  If  it  is  not,  the 
education  must  have  been  carried  on  in  confusion, 
because  conducted  without  a  certain  fixed  plan.  We 
observe  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  members  of 
every  family  whose  heads  are  persons  of  character, 
training  their  children  not  at  random,  but  modelling 
them  after  a  certain  ideal  of  perfection,  which  is  con- 
stantly kept  in  view.  The  character  of  the  parents  and 
the  method  of  training  cannot  but  stamp  the  children 
more  or  less  with  peculiar  marks.  The  danger  of 
onesidedness  is,  however,  best  prevented  through  the 
medium  of  public  school  teaching.  Popular  schools, 
unless  for  some  special  reason  or  other  decidedly 
objectionable,  are,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to 
boarding-schools.  Boys  who,  more  than  girls,  are 
destined  to  move  in  public  life,  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  mix  with  the  children  of  all  classes,  in  order 
to  imbibe  the  elements  that  constitute  the  national 
character.  What  there  may  be  less  desirable  in 
those  elements  may  easily  be  corrected  and  counter- 
balanced by  the  family  training  at  home.  The  Com- 
missaries of  Mettray  try,  as  much  as  is  in  their 
power,  to  bring  the  boys  into  contact  with  society  at 
large.  They  throw  the  Colony  open  to  visitors  of  all 
classes.  It  is  calculated  that  about  six  thousand 
people  visit  the  Colony  every  year.  Here  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  conversation  is  granted  on  an  unlimited 
scale.  The  boys  are  also  sent  to  the  market  at  Zut- 
phen  to  sell  the  productions  of  the  Colony.  There 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  country 
people  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  These 
measures  have  not  failed  to  prove  productive  of  the 
desired  effect.  The  Mettray  boys  may  have  some 
slight  peculiarities  that  remind  one  of  the  Colony,  but 
they  are  anything  but  hotbed  plants.  They  prove 
quite  up  to  the  mark  when  entering  social  life,  and  any 
shade  of  clannishness  that  may  adhere  to  them  upon 
leaving  the  Colony  is  soon  dispelled  after  one  or  two 
years'  contact  with  the  people  at  large. 

Sunday  at  Mettray  is  kept  as  a  day  of  public 
devotion,  rest,  and  recreation.  The  forenoon  is 
spent  in  the  parish  church.  From  1  to  2,  singing- 
class  ;  from  2  to  4,  a  walk  under  the  leading  of  the 
respective  family  heads;  from  4  to  5  psalms  and 
hymns  are  committed  to  memory ;  from  5  to  6, 
the  Catechist  of  the  parish  holds  a  Scripture-reading 
class  at  the  Meeting-house ;  from  6  till  supper 
the  boys  are  at  liberty  to  play,  to  read,  to  amuse 
themselves  at  their  pleasure. 


IY. 

FEUITS  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  COLONY. 


npWELVE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation 
•*-  of  the  Colony:  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
enable  us  to  learn  something  of  the  results  of  the 
system. 

According  to  the  object  which  the  first  founders 
of  the  Colony  had  in  view,  it  was  to  be  an  exclusively 
agricultural  one.  Poor,  neglected  boys,  chiefly  taken 
from  the  large  towns,  were  to  be  trained  for  the 
farming  and  gardening  life.  Handicraft  was  not 
forbidden,  as  it  was  supposed  that  some  of  the  town 
boys  would  prove  unfit  for  agricultural  labour;  but 
it  was  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  chief  object  was  to  thin  the  pauper  population 
of  the  towns,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  happy 
country-people. 

This  plan,  after  an  experience  of  a  dozen  years, 
has  proved  good,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
its  first  originators  expected.  Of  the  100  boys  who, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  close  of 
1860,  had  left  the  place,  and  among  whom  only  16 
were  country  boys,  35  became  agriculturists,  and 
23  gardeners.  So  42,  i.e.  nearly  50  per  cent.,  have 
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missed  the  chief  object  so  far  as  regards  their  social 
position.  The  cause  of  this  result  is  quite  obvious. 
Some  town  boys  not  only  proved  unfit  for  agricul- 
tural labour,  but  many  showed  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  it.  Everything  was  tried  to  change  their 
minds,  but  in  vain.  No  other  choice  was  left  but  either 
to  send  them  back  to  their  parents,  or  to  open  up  an 
additional  channel.  The  latter  course  was  adopted. 
A  joiner's  shop  was  established.  This  was  crowned 
with  the  utmost  success.  Some  of  the  Mettray 
pupils  at  present  earn  their  bread  as  able  carpenters. 
Next  a  bakery  was  started,  then  a  tailor's  shop  and 
a  shoemaker's,  and  finally,  a  smithy.  Some  of  the 
boys  also  displayed  a  talent  for  teaching.  A  normal 
school  for  training  school-teachers  was  started  on 
a  small  scale.  It  commenced  with  six  boys.  They 
of  course  required  a  higher  instruction  than  the 
rest.  Teachers  were  engaged  for  various  branches, 
such  as  French,  German,  English,  Mathematics, 
Algebra,  &c.  It  was  a  somewhat  hazardous  experi- 
ment, but  it  turned  out  most  successful.  Some  of 
those  pupils  have  creditably  passed  their  examina- 
tion, and  are  at  present  ushers  in  National  Schools. 
In  1858  one  of  them  was  engaged  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  teacher  in  the  East  Indies,  at  a  salary  of 
900  florins  (75?.).  One  of  the  boys  even  showed  such 
a  talent  for  drawing,  that  in  1861,  at  a  public  com- 
petition, he  gained  the  highest  premium — a  silver 
prize-medal.  He  is  at  present  assistant  to  a  litho- 
grapher at  Amsterdam,  who  pays  him  a  fair  salary. 
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Such  results  are  sufficient  to  justify  this  deviation 
from  the  original  plan.  It  stands  to  reason,  how- 
ever, that  these  institutions  must  increase  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Colony  to  a  considerable  extent.  If 
all  the  boys  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  field 
and  garden  work,  the  Colony,  which  is  free  from  debt, 
would  perhaps  be  able  to  support  itself  from  the 
revenue  of  its  grounds,  and  from  the  sums  paid 
for  board.  This  may  be  proved  from  the  annual 
financial  statement,  which  the  Commissaries  issued 
for  the  year  1862.  Leaving  alone  the  considerable 
sum  of  14,302-19  florins  (1192?.),  that  came  in  from 
annual  voluntary  contributions,  and  not  taking  into 
account  the  sum  of  about  1728  florins  (144?.),  arising 
from  interest  of  capital  and  occasional  donations,  I 
extract  the  following  sums  from  the  state  of  in- 
come:— 

From  parents,  tutors,  or  patrons^      1rV7,r.7ft       *fiQft 
for  boarding  and  lodging     ..  /FL 1075G  76  =  £S 

Entries      330'00   „      27  10  0 

Sale  of  crops,  &c 1835-79  „    15219  8 

Produce  taken  into  consumption    ..  2505-81   „    208  16  4 

Fuel  and  light  taken  into  ditto  274-80   „      2217  2 


FL  15703-16  =  £1308  11     2 

Now  it  appears  from  the  state  of  expenditure  that, 
during  the  year  1862,  each  boy  cost  the  Colony 
about  180  florins  (15?.).  This  is  a  large  sum  if  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  a  child  at  other  institutions. 
At  the  Neuhof  Asylum,  near  Strasburg,  the  support 
of  a  child  averages  between  225  to  250  francs  (9  to 
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]  0?.).  At  the  Dinglingen  Asylum,  in  Baden,  a  child 
cost  100  florins  (SI  6s.  8d.)  during  1862.  On  that 
score  the  Netherland  Mettray,  which  at  present 
maintains  150  boys,  would  be  perfectly  able  to  sup- 
port itself  from  its  own  resources.  But  then,  of 
course,  the  education  ought  to  be  as  simple  as  it  is  at 
the  above-mentioned  institutions,  where  the  instruc- 
tion in  handicraft  occupies  an  insignificant  place,  and 
every  stress  is  put  upon  husbandry.  As  matters 
are  at  present,  the  Colony  is  not  able  to  meet  its 
expenses,  except  through  the  medium  of  consider- 
able voluntary  contributions,  of  about  1192?.  a  year, 
and  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  29,622-65  florins 
(2469?.),  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  bequests  and 
donations.  The  total  expenditure  at  the  close  of  1862 
amounted  to  27,293  florins  (2274?.) ;  the  total  income 
to  28,755  florins  (2396?.),  so  that  a  balance  was  left 
of  1462  florins  (122?.),  which  was  added  to  the  founda- 
tion fund. 

Looking  at  those  figures,  the  Netherland  Mettray 
may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  fairest  proofs  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Dutch  philanthropists,  and  of  the 
admirable  administrative  skill  of  the  Dutch  financiers. 
If  any  plan  is  deemed  good  and  useful  no  expense  is 
dreaded ;  but  the  principle  is  persistently  adhered  to 
that  the  money  must  be  there,  before  the  expense 
may  be  incurred.  Debt  is  absolutely  forbidden.  The 
balance  is  always  kept  in  such  a  state  that,  if  need 
be,  the  Colony  would  be  able  to  continue  for  a  year 
without  receiving  one  farthing  from  gifts  or  contribu- 
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tions.  For  new  schemes  new  funds  are  created  by 
special  collections.  Thus  the  building  of  the  new 
prayer-meeting  house  was  not  commenced  till  a  capital 
of  12,740  florins  (1062?.)  had  come  in.  Ten  years 
elapsed  between  the  first  gift  and  the  last,  but  the 
Colony  rather  did  without  a  chapel  for  ten  years  than 
have  one  burdened  with  debt.  It  was  found  that 
in  the  course  of  years  the  little  sums  required  for 
presenting  the  pupils  with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes, 
&c.,  on  their  leaving  the  Colony,  amounted  to  a 
pretty  large  sum.  A  special  scheme  of  collecting 
was  started,  which,  in  1862,  yielded  nearly  50?. 
This  is  called  the  "  going-out  fund." l  The  musical 
instruments  were  used  up.  A  new  set  was  urgently 
required,  which  would  cost  about  80?.  A  special 
appeal  was  made  for  the  purpose  to  several  friends, 
and  before  the  year  1862  closed  the  requisite  amount 
was  sent  in.  Nor  should  this  expenditure  be  called 
altogether  useless.  Music  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  refining  the  tastes  and 
softening  the  minds  of  the  boys.  One  hour  is  every 
day  consecrated  to  that  art.  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  performances  I  witnessed.  I  heard  some  eighty 
boys  sing  the  beautiful  chorus  of  the  '  Creation,' 
"  The  heavens  declare,"  in  four  parts,  while  one  of 
them  played  the  accompaniment  on  the  organ.  Not 

1  The  Commissaries  first  purposed  to  put  the  suit  of  clothes  to  the 
pupil's  credit,  to  be  repaid  in  small  successive  instalments,  but  this 
idea  was  soon  dropped.  It  was  deemed  an  educational  blunder  to 
teach  a  young  man  to  begin  his  career  with  a  debt  at  his  charge. 
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only  did  they  sing  it  without  the  slightest  fault  in 
any  of  the  parts,  but  even  the  fugue  with  which  that 
chorus  closes  was  sung  with  perfect  precision.  I 
was  afterwards  present  at  a  music  lesson,  in  which  a 
band  of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  played  several  pieces 
on  wind  instruments.  Their  performance  was  really 
admirable,  considering  that  the  performers  were  chil- 
dren of  the  very  lowest  class,  and  that  the  Dutch  are 
not,  like  the  Germans,  a  musical  nation. 

To  promote  the  public  interest  in  the  Colony, 
and  to  further  the  collecting  of  the  contributions, 
the  Society  has  founded  Departments  or  Auxiliary 
Societies  at  various  places  in  the  kingdom.  In  every 
commonalty  where  there  are  ten  or  more  founders 
or  members  such  a  department  is  established.  Its 
Direction  is  consulted  about  the  admission  of  pupils- 
from  their  residence  or  from  a  neighbouring  place, 
and  it  is  qualified  to  recommend  to  the  Commissaries 
boys  living  in  that  quarter.  To  prove  the  sympathy 
which  the  Colony  enjoys  throughout  the  country 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  it  numbered  38  departments ;  626  co-founders 
(who  have  favoured  the  Colony  with  donations  of 
50  florins  (4?.  3s.  4d.),  or  more) ;  2178  members 
(who  .pay  annual  subscriptions  of  5  florins  (8s.  4J.), 
and  162  well-wishers  (who  pay  a  farthing  a  day). 
This  is  a  very  large  number  of  contributors,  con- 
sidering that  Holland  teems  with  charitable  institu- 
tions, large  and  small,  and  that  out  of  its  population 
of  three  millions,  two-fifths  are  Roman  Catholic. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  conscientious  care 
with  which  pupils  who  have  finished  their  education 
are  dismissed.  The  day  of  their  departure  is  a  day 
of  grave  solemnity.  It  is  commenced  with  divine 
service.  The  Director  addresses  the  young  men  from 
a  text  of  Scripture.  Then,  while  they  kneel  down, 
he  commits  them  to  God's  paternal  care.  Presents 
are  distributed,  hands  are  pressed,  and  the  Commis- 
saries and  teachers  guide  the  parting  ones  to  the 
gate.  They  go  to  their  respective  situations,  which 
have  been  carefully  selected  for  them.  In  most  cases 
the  young  man  is  even  guided  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
saries or  teachers  to  his  new  place  of  residence.  He 
is  introduced  into  the  family  of  his  master,  as  a  son  is 
introduced  by  his  father.  The  impression  is  given  to 
the  master  and  mistress  that  an  object  of  great  value 
is  being  intrusted  to  their  care.  They  are  kindly 
warned  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  boy,  whose 
accomplishments,  since  Mettray  stari'ds  in  excellent 
reputation,  might  easily  be  overrated.  The  good 
and  the  bad  qualities  of  the  boy  are  described,  and 
hints  are  given  about  the  best  way  of  turning  the 
former  to  profit,  and  of  curing  the  latter.  The  boy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  warned  not  to  expect  too 
much  on  his  part.  He  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
here  he  cannot  expect  all  the  comforts  and  privileges 
which  the  Colony  afforded.  At  the  Colony  he  \vas 
the  object  of  other  people's  care ;  here  other  people's 
concerns  must  be  the  object  of  his.  At  the  Colony 
his  faults  were  borne  with  in  patience ;  here  his 
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patience  will  be  tried  by  the  imperfections  of  others. 
He  ought  to  understand  that  a  return  to  the  Colony 
will  not  be  allowed,  unless  he  is  dismissed  without 
his  own  fault.  Thus  both  the  master  and  the  boy 
are  enabled  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  their  mutual 
relation,  and  a  kind,  cordial  understanding  between 
them  is  thus  established  at  the  outset.  Nor  does 
the  Direction  of  the  Colony  here  leave  the  boy  for 
good.  He  is  often  visited,  if  not  living  too  far  from 
any  of  the  departments.  At  any  rate  a  regular  cor- 
respondence is  kept  up  between  him  and  the  Director 
of  the  Colony.  The  collection  of  very  interesting  and, 
in  some  cases,  touching  letters,  which  closes  every 
Annual  Report,  shows  the  kind,  affectionate  feeling 
with  which  this  correspondence  is  being  continued. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  results  of  such 
a  conscientious  and  careful  education  surpass  expec- 
tation. In  May,  1861,  the  Commissaries,  at  their 
Annual  Meeting  with  the  Chief  Committee,  were  able 
to  cheer  the  latter  with  the  declaration  that,  among 
a  hundred  boys,  who  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony  had  returned  to  society,  there  were  only  ten 
who  gave  them  reason  of  complaint;  and  of  these 
there  were  only  four  whose  conduct  was  decidedly 
bad.  As  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  for  their  work, 
nothing  was  left  to  be  wished.  It  is  generally  known 
that  the  Mettray  boys  are  sought  after  by  masters  of 
every  kind  of  trade.  Applications  are  too  numerous 
to  be  entertained.  Nor  is  this  to  be  marvelled  at, 
if  we  look  at  the  completeness  of  their  education. 

VOL.  u.  x 
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During  the  last  year  of  their  colony  life  the  boys 
are,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony,  apprenticed  as 
out-door  servants  with  the  first-rate  tradesmen  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Zutphen.  There  they  are 
enabled  to  learn  what  the  colony  shops  could  not 
teach  them.  There  a  Parisian  tailor  teaches  them 
to  make  a  superb  gentleman's  suit,  and  a  cabinet- 
maker to  the  aristocracy  instructs  them  how  to  finish 
off  a  splendid  piece  of  furniture. 

A  short  conversation  with  one  or  two  of  the  boys, 
or  a  glance  at  the  letters  of  those  who  have  left 
the  Colony,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  affection  with 
which  all  of  them  are  attached  to  the  place  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  spirit  of  liberty  which  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  Institution,  makes  it  a  cheerful 
and  attractive  dwelling-place.  Desertions  are  very 
rare.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  only  six 
desertions  have  occurred,  mostly  at  the  instigation 
of  foolish  parents.  About  a  dozen  boys  have  from 
time  to  time  left  the  place  without  permission,  but 
they  returned  within  a  couple  of  hours,  when  their 
hot  heads  were  cooled.  Among  the  latter  there  were 
two  whose  story  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  serve  as 
an  instance  of  God's  wonderful  providential  leadings, 
as  well  as  of  the  beneficial  fruits  which  the  Colony 
is  yielding  even  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

Two  boys,  of  the  name  of  S.  and  K,  entered 
the  Colony  in  1852.  They  caused  much  trouble  to 
the  Direction.  S.  was  a  passionate,  headstrong,  very 
impressionable  boy.  He  could  easily  be  seduced. 
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N.  was  a  vulgar,  sly,  shrewd,  lazy  fellow.  He  often 
feigned  indisposition  to  get  free  from  work.  He 
was  not  the  fruit  of  a  good  tree.  His  parents,  on 
a  visit  to  the  Colony,  brought  three  bottles  of 
liquor  with  them,  foolishly  expecting  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  have  a  jolly  day  with  their 
darling. 

One  day  the  two  boys  were  found  missing,  but 
their  absence  lasted  only  half  a  day.  Upon  leaving 
the  Colony  they  had  torn  the  inscription  from  their 
caps,  and  altered  their  dress  as  much  as  they  could. 
Still  they  were  recognised  and  brought  back.  Their 
half-day's  vagabondage  had  so  soiled  and  ruffled  their 
dress  that  they  looked  very  ragged  and  wretched. 
They  were  left  for  some  time  in  this  costume  of  their 
own  make.  Their  comrades  did  not  receive  them 
into  their  fellowship.  They  were  left  alone  like  out- 
casts. At  length,  after  a  sufficient  time  of  trial,  they 
were  pardoned.  Their  rags  were  exchanged  for  a 
new  dress.  They  were  solemnly  re-introduced  to  the 
whole  band  in  the  school-house,  and  the  company 
promised  that  they  would  henceforth  consider  the 
case  as  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

This  correction  made  a  deep  impression  upon  S. 
He  became  quite  another  boy.  He  stayed  at  the 
Colony  for  two  successive  years, — a  pattern  of  good 
conduct.  He  became  a  sailor,  and  the  letters  which 
his  captain  wrote  from  time  to  time  to  the  Directors 
were  full  of  praise  of  him. 

N.,  too,  improved  a  little,  but  not  much.  Still,  he 

x  2 
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was  on  the  better  way,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
realised  the  hopes  of  the  Director,  had  not  his  foolish 
parents  on  a  sudden  taken  him  away  from  the  Colony. 
They  soon  regretted  their  folly.  The  boy  turned  out 
a  regular  vagabond.  His  parents  being  at  their  wit's 
end,  at  length  put  him  on  board  ship,  and  sent  him 
as  far  away  as  they  could. 

Some  years  elapsed,  when  one  day  Mr.  Suringar 
received  a  letter  from  S.,  dated  "  May  25,  1858,  on 
board  steamer  *  *  *  *,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  in  which 
he  read  the  following : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Here  is  a  letter  from  an  old  boy.  It 
is  from  the  undersigned,  and  you  will  not  find  fault 
with  his  writing  to  you,  for  a  casualty  has  brought  it 
about.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Cape  and  went  ashore, 
I  saw  a  poor  boy,  who  was  half-naked,  and  wandering 
about  among  bushes  and  mountains.  A  sad  thing  for  a 
boy  who  had  got  a  good  education  and  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  helping  the  poor.  Upon  looking  the  boy  in 
the  face  I  turned  pale,  and  thought  I  should  have  died 
from  fright.  I  gave  him  a  sixpence,  which  is  a  piece 
of  English  coin  worth  a  shilling  of  our  money.  I 
recognised  him  at  once,  and  who  do  you  think  he 
was  ?  He  once  had  been  a  Mettray  boy.  I  asked 
him  whence  he  came,  and,  as  he  answered  in  English, 
I  said  to  him  that  I  could  not  understand  him.  He 
then  told  me  in  Dutch  that  he  came  from  Holland. 
I  interrupted  him  and  said, '  If  you  don't  tell  me  lies, 
I  will  help  you ;  tell  me  your  story.' 
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"He  then  commenced  his  story,  and  I  listened. 

He  said  he  was  from ,  and  that  he  had  been  at 

an  Institution  for  poor  boys,  where  he  had  been 
treated  well,  but  that  his  parents  had  taken  him 
away.  'I  then  was  lost,'  he  said;  and  he  began 
crying,  so  that  my  heart  yielded,  and  I  thought  I 
must  tell  him  my  name ;  but  I  turned  away  my  face 
once  or  twice,  and  wiped  a  tear  from  my  eyes,  and 
I  asked  him  his  name.  The  hard  word  came.  He 
told  me  his  name, — and  he  was  the  very  person.  It 

was  N.   He  had  gone  to to  become  a  farmer,  but 

behaved  himself  so  badly  that  nobody  would  have 
him.  Then  he  became  a  vagabond.  I  said  to 
him  I  would  help  him,  and  took  him  on  board  ship 
and  introduced  him  to  the  officers,  who  wanted  to 
send  him  away.  But  one  of  the  gentlemen  being 
acquainted  with  Mettray  he  was  admitted,  and  has 
taken  service  as  a  sailor.  He  is  getting  on  nicely, 

and  behaves  well ;  and  when  he  arrives  at he 

will  write  to  you.  This  so  cheers  up  my  heart,  that 
since  that  day  I  can  do  more  work  than  ever  before. 
Ay,  sir,  this  is  now  a  different  time  from  when  I  ran 
away  with  him  from  Mettray." 

Undoubtedly  these  are  gladdening  results.  Look- 
ing at  the  Colony  in  the  light  of  philanthropy,  it 
must  be  reported  as  a  blessing  for  Holland,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  excellent  charitable  institutions 
in  Europe.  But  in  how  far  the  education  of  the- 
Mettray  boys  answers  the  demands  of  Christian 
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faith  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Certainly,  when  a 
child  which  appeared  to  grow  up  for  the  prison  or 
the  gallows  is  brought  back  to  an  orderly  social  life, 
and  changed  into  an  honest,  active,  and  kind-hearted 
man,  every  Christian  will  rejoice,  and  only  phari- 
saical  dogmatism  will  deny  that  the  education 
which  brought  about  that  change  is  a  benefit.  Still 
it  has  often  been  remarked  and  proved  that  an 
education  is  not  necessarily  a  truly  Christian  one 
which  yields  such  results.  A  purely  moral  train- 
ing, based  upon  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
may  be  productive  of  the  same  result ;  and  Socrates, 
had  he  conducted  a  reformatory,  would  have  been 
likely  to  restore  many  a  little  vagabond  as  a  re- 
spectable member  to  society.  Christian  faith  desires 
something  more  than  merely  social  or  even  moral 
reform.  It  may  be  thankful  to  have  gained  at  least 
so  much  ;  but  if  nothing  more  is  gained,  it  feels 
disappointed,  because  it  desires  not  only  to  save 
the  child  for  the  present  life,  but  also  for  the  life 
to  come;  and  it  cannot  see  how  the  latter  could 
be  effected,  except  through  such  an  education  as 
will  connect  the  child's  heart  by  faith  and  love 
with  the  person  of  Christ  as  its  crucified  and  risen 
Saviour  from  sin  and  condemnation.  Now,  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  the  Netherlands  Mettray  Colony 
ignores  this  principle  altogether.  From  what  I  have 
communicated  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  training  which 
prevails  at  that  Institution — the  Bible  being  daily 
read,  and  Christ  held  out  to  be  revered  as  a  Saviour, 
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loved  as  a  friend,  and  imitated  as  a  pattern — it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  higher  element  is  wholly 
neglected.  But  these  terms  or  phrases,  biblical  as 
they  sound,  are  very  elastic,  as  regards  the  spirit  in 
which  they  may  be  understood.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Holland,  where,  during  the  lapse  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  orthodoxy  has  gradually  been  left 
to  the  minority  of  the  clergymen,  while  by  far  the 
greater  majority  have  slid  into  the  various  channels 
of  heterodoxy,  from  prudent  supernaturalism  down 
to  the  flattest  rationalism  and  the  barest  infidelity, 
such  as  that  of  Strauss  and  Kenan.  Whatever  changes 
took  place  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  parties, 
as  little  change  as  possible  was  allowed  in  their  re- 
ligious phraseology.  Each  party,  though  diverging 
ever  so  much  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  has  yet 
always  tried  to  retain  the  terms  and  expressions  of 
that  book ;  and  so,  though  one  may  meet  with  an 
individual  professing  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  his  friend, 
and  his  pattern,  it  is  yet  quite  possible  that  on 
further  examination  you  will  find  that  he  does  not 
attach  much  higher  meaning  to  these  words  than 
he  would  if  he  applied  them  to  William  the  Silent 
or  to  Socrates.  I  have  already  stated  that  Mr. 
Suringar  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  heterodox, 
or,  as  the  Dutch  call  it,  the  liberal  party,  which 
forms  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  National  Church. 
His  Mettray  has  not  the  sympathy  of  the  orthodox. 
If  Mr.  Suringar' s  religious  opinions  were  put  in  juxta- 
position with  those  of  Mr.  Heldring,  for  instance,  it 
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would  appear  that,  though  both  call  Christ  a  Saviour, 
yet  that  the  Christ  of  the  one  is  altogether  a  different 
person  from  the  Christ  of  the  other.  Mr.  Suringar,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  never  published  a  declaration  of  what 
he  means  by  the  term  Saviour,  as  applied  to  Christ ; 
only  this  much  is  certain,  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand that  term  in  the  orthodox  sense.  Nor  is  there 
any  article  in  the  Statutes,  or  in  the  Eeports  of  the 
Colony,  that  throws  any  light  upon  that  point.  The 
education  at  the  Colony  is  professedly  religious. 
The  character  of  the  Dutch,  as  a  religiously-minded 
and  church-going  nation,  is  fairly  represented ;  but 
the  doctrinal  basis  upon  which  that  religious  life 
rests  is  uncertain.  In  fact,  it  has  no  other  basis  than 
the  accidental  religious  opinions  of  the  individuals 
who  at  present  constitute  the  committee.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  teachers  at  the  Colony  go  so  far  as 
to  join  Strauss  and  Kenan  in  rejecting  every- 
thing supernatural ;  but  neither  do  they  join  Calvin 
or  Luther  in  proclaiming  Christ  as  God,  and  as  our 
substitute  on  the  cross.  Doctrinal  teaching,  if  I 
am  right,  is  on  the  whole  avoided;  and  if  such 
truths  as  the  orthodox  call  fundamental  are  not 
inculcated,  neither  are  they  attacked.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  rule  in  religious  training  to  keep 
the  children  aloof  from  controversial  questions,  and 
to  make  them  look  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  rather  than  of  doctrinal  speculation.  But  that 
good  rule  becomes  a  bad  one,  if  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  one  try  to  keep  the  children  clear 
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of  any  doctrinal  notions  whatever.  Where,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  Colony,  the  Bible  is  read,  sermons 
preached,  and  prayers  offered  up,  the  children  can- 
not help  making  up  a  certain  system  of  doctrines 
for  themselves,  if  you  do  not  give  it  them;  and 
that  system  of  their  own  will,  in  most  cases,  turn 
out  a  mixture  of  vague  notions, — a  strange,  absurd 
commixture  of  truths  and  errors,  which  can  have  no 
other  result  but  to  confuse  and  to  perplex.  I  gladly 
believe,  for  all  that,  that  the  children  may  become 
such  men  as  society  at  large  wants  them  to  be; 
but  I  doubt  whether  they  will  become  such  Chris- 
tians as  Christ  wants  them  to  be.  And  the  latter 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more  important  matter 
than  the  former,  which,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
it  implies. 

Another  thing  which  attracted  my  notice  when  at 
the  Colony  was  the  absence  of  the  female  element. 
I  already  referred  to  that  subject  when  speaking  of 
the  unmarried  state  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
families.  But  what  I  now  want  to  point  at  more 
especially  is  the  absence  of  girls.  Wichern,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the  Mettray  system, 
guarded  himself  against  that  evil.  The  third  family 
which  he  introduced  into  his  Colony  was  a  family  of 
girls.  Undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  that  ele- 
ment is  not  unconnected  with  difficulties.  There  are 
dangers  from  which  the  boys  may  be  kept  aloof  by 
keeping  the  girls  aloof  from  them ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  those  dangers  will  come  back  with  a 
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greater  power  of  temptation,  when  the  boys,  after 
having  left  the  Colony,  will  be  compelled  to  mix 
with  the  female  sex.  Mr.  Suringar  rightly  believes 
that  by  uniting  the  boys  into  small  families  he 
approaches  nature  much  more  than  he  would  have 
done  if  gathering  them  into  one  heap,  as  is  the  case  in 
orphanages  and  reformatories.  But  a  colony  of  nine 
families  of  males,  without  one  single  woman  except 
a  few  servants,  is  certainly  as  far  from  nature  as 
anything  could  be.  This  is  not  a  correct  represent- 
ation of  human  society  as  instituted  by  God.  Boys 
must  learn  a  great  many  things  which  none  but  girls 
can  teach  them ;  and  if  they  do  not  learn  those  things, 
as  boys,  they  are  likely  afterwards  either  to  suffer 
for  it  as  husbands,  or  to  be  a  source  of  suffering  to 
their  wives.  Nor  can  I  understand  what  may  have 
induced  Mr.  Suringar  to  limit  his  philanthropic  sym- 
pathy to  the  male  sex.  Such  a  partiality  seems  un^ 
accountable  in  a  man  who  was  a  happy  husband  him- 
self, and  brought  up  a  daughter,  who,  as  the  patron 
of  an  excellent  infant-school,  has  called  many  a  child 
to  Christ.  I  believe  that,  great  as  the  benefit  is 
which  Holland  at  present  derives  from  the  Kijsselt 
Mettray,  that  benefit  would  be  more  than  doubled, 
if  little  girls,  who  now  are  growing  up  for  the 
brothel  or  the  prison,  were  allowed  to  share  the  pri- 
vileges which  at  present  are  only  granted  to  the 
other  sex. 

Looking    at    such    a   numerous    band    of  young 
men,  rescued  from   neglect  and  vagabondism,  and 
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becoming  ornaments  to  various  professions  in  so- 
ciety, one  cannot  but  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  society, 
as  well  as  of  the  young  men  themselves;  and  it 
cannot  surprise  any  one  to  find  that  a  colony  which 
produces  such  results  meets  with  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy of  the  philanthropists.  Still  it  remains,  in 
my  opinion,  a  question  open  to  discussion,  whether 
the  noble-hearted  founders  of  the  Colony  have  not 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far  by 
their  passion  for  benefiting  the  objects  of  their  gene- 
rosity. The  education  of  the  Dutch  Mettray  boys  is 
carried  to  a  considerably  higher  grade  than  is  the 
case  at  any  other  colony  or  institution  of  that  kind 
which  I  have  visited.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  where  that  education  costs  151.  per  head;  and 
no  expenditure  is  grudged  in  order  to  teach  the 
boys  everything  they  are  capable  of  learning.  But 
viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  philanthropy  and 
with  reference  to  poor-reform,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  the  training  of  little  vagabonds  to  a  much 
higher  situation  in  life  than  they  would  have  obtained 
if  they  had  been  no  vagabonds,  is  as  a  principle  to 
be  recommended.  No  doubt,  when  a  young  man 
who  as  a  boy  was  a  perfect  rascal  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  his  father  being  a 
drunkard,  and  his  mother  a  prostitute,  happens  some 
day  to  come  back  to  the  street  where  he  spent  his 
childhood,  dressed  almost  like  a  gentleman,  and 
showing  in  his  manners  and  deportment  a  breeding 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  respectable  denizens  of 
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that  quarter,  because  he  has  been  raised  to  a  position 
which  yields  him  a  handsome  salary  or  enables  him 
to  carry  on  his  own  business  as  a  master, — no  doubt 
the  whole  population  of  that  neigbourhood  must  be  lost 
in  surprise ;  and  every  one  of  those  who  had  known 
him  as  an  evildoer  will  laud  the  Colony  which  brought 
about  such  a  wonderful  change.  But,  after  the 
first  impression  has  passed  away,  what  must  be  the 
reflection  of  his  father's  neighbour,  who  never  was  a 
drunkard  but  an  honest  hard-working  man,  and  who, 
despite  all  his  cares,  toils,  and  privations  on  behalf 
of  his  children,  could  not  place  his  son  higher  in 
the  social  scale  than  the  humble  position  of  a  common 
day-labourer  ?  When  such  a  man  observes  that  this 
former  vagabond  does  not  wholly  owe  his  present 
success  to  his  own  talents  and  exertions,  but  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  an  idler,  a  thief, 
or  a  scoundrel,  must  not  the  thought  involuntarily 
force  itself  upon  him,  "  This  is  really  an  encourage- 
ment to  vagabondism  "  ?  Such  a  thought  would  not 
probably  occur  to  him  if  the  young  man  were  only 
an  humble  farmer's  or  gardener's  servant,  or  a  com- 
mon mechanic  or  operative.  But  he  writes  a  beautiful 
handwriting,  he  speaks  French  or  German,  he  draws 
a  nice  picture,  he  plays  the  cornet-a-piston  or  the 
organ !  I  believe  these  observations  suggest  truths 
which  cannot  be  taken  into  too  serious  consideration 
by  the  large-hearted  friends  of  the  poor,  such  as  the 
Founders  and  Directors  of  the  Dutch  Mettray  Colony. 
I  can  understand  that  it  is  hard  for  a  charity  like 
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theirs,  which  cordially  wishes  to  bestow  every  pos- 
sible boon  upon  the  children,  to  abstain  from  teaching 
a  boy  all  that  is  in  its  power ;  and  I  cannot  but  fully 
concur  with  their  indulging  that  amiable  passion 
when  a  boy  evinces  an  extraordinary  talent  or 
genius  for  a  special  art  or  science.  But  laudable 
as  that  generosity  is  as  an  exception,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  objectionable  as  a  rule.  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  the  pitch  of  training  at  the  Colony  could 
be  a  little  lowered,  so  as  to  reduce  a  child's  cost  to, 
say,  Wl.  a  year,  and  to  admit  of  the  reception  of 
fifty  girls,  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  poor  people 
would  be  greater,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Mettray 
Society  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  proper 
object  of  an  agricultural  colony  for  poor  neglected 
children. 

But  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the  defects  of 
this  in  so  many  respects  most  excellent  Institution, 
this  much  is  certain,  that  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  children,  and  in  conscientiously  providing  them 
with  everything  that  is  considered  conducive  to- 
wards promoting  their  wellbeing,  no  Institution  could 
be  less  deficient.  Mr.  Suringar,  though  from  old  age 
prevented  visiting  the  Colony  as  often  as  he  used 
to  do,  yet  continues  to  throw  heart  and  soul  into  its 
interests.  It  is  touching  to  hear  him  speak  about 
"  his  boys."  I  once  happened  to  be  at  his  house 
when  one  of  the  pupils  paid  him  a  visit.  No  father 
could  address  his  son  more  cordially  and  affection- 
ately than  this  venerable,  gray-headed  man  spoke  to 
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the  good  lad  who  wanted  to  see  the  originator  of  his 
happiness.  The  Netherland  Mettray,  as  it  is  a  source 
of  incalculable  good  to  the  Dutch  people,  so  it  is  an 
admirable  monument  of  the  generous  philanthropy  of 
a  man,  who,  not  content  with  regretting  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  talking  about  their  reform, 
has  put  his  hand  to  the  work  with  all  his  energy 
and  talent,  and  who  has  thus  become  instrumental 
in  turning  the  liberal  beneficent  spirit,  which  always 
characterised  his  fellow-countrymen,  into  profit  for  the 
welfare  of  hundreds  of  children,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  given  up  to  ignorance  and  neglect. 


THE  BLIND-SCHOOL  AT  ILLZACH, 

NEAR  MULHAUSEN 
(DEP.  DU  BAS-BHIN,  FRANCE). 


I. 


MR.  KOECHLIN  BECOMES  BLIND.      HE  LEARNS  TO  READ  AND  HAS 

THOUGHT  FOR  OTHERS.    FOUNDS  AN  ASYLUM.    ITS  SUCCESS. 


little  rural  village  of  Illzach,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  thriving  manufacturing  town 
of  Miilhausen  or  Mulhouse,  presents  no  particular 
feature  of  attraction  to  the  stranger.  Among  its 
few  humble  houses,  however,  there  is  one  of  which 
a  French  writer  on  Protestant  Charities,  Mr.  H.  de 
Triquetti,  rightly  says,  that  "there  are  few  places 
which  to  a  higher  degree  confirm  the  fundamental 
truth  of  Christianity — that  our  works  proceed  from 
our  faith."  This  house  is  Mr.  Alphonse  Koechlin's 
Establishment  for  Blind  Persons.  It  is  a  rather  ex- 
tensive, but  unassuming  building.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  outside,  you  would  take  it  for  one  of  those 
village-taverns  so  common  in  Germany,  which  com- 
bine the  tap-room  with  the  thrashing-floor.  And  such 
a  tavern  it  was  in  former  days;  but,  Mr.  Koechlin 
being  enabled  to  purchase  it  for  his  charitable  pur- 
pose, the  temple  of  Bacchus  was  changed  into  a 
Bethel,  a  house  of  the  living  God,  where  the  blind 
learn  to  see  things  to  which  many  seeing  ones  are 
blind. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Mr.  Alphonse  Koechlin,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
was  clerk  at  the  Banque  de  France  at  Mulhausen 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  a  profitable  situation, 
and  pleased  him  so  well,  that  he  threw  his  very  heart 
and  soul  into  it.  But  able  as  he  was  to  calculate 
how  best  to  turn  gold  and  silver  to  profit,  he  knew 
little  of  that  treasure  which  is  "  more  precious  than 
gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold."  His  merciful  Saviour, 
however,  did  not  allow  him  to  continue  in  that  sad 
ignorance.  In  His  unfathomable  wisdom  it  seemed 
necessary  that  Mr.  Koechlin's  bodily  eyes  should 
be  shut,  in  order  that  the  spiritual  eye  might  be 
opened.  It  was  in  the  year  1849  that,  owing  to 
his  excessive  labours  late  at  night,  he  became  sub- 
ject to  a  serious  ophthalmia.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  rest,  and  gradually  recovered  so  far  that  he 
could  see  again,  but  only  as  if  looking  through  a 
haze.  This  sore  trial  set  him  thinking  seriously 
about  the  highest  concerns  of  his  soul.  Left  hopeless 
and  helpless  by  silver  and  gold,  he  now  betook  himself 
to  the  Word  of  God,  which  speaks  of  Him  who  came 
into  the  world  as  a  light  into  a  dark  place,  that  they 
who  see  not  might  see.  The  Bible  became  his  com- 
panion both  by  day  and  night,  and  he  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  which  made  him  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  his  distress ;  for  distress  again  fell  upon 
him  with  deep  gloom.  The  haze  gradually  grew 
into  a  mist,  and  the  mist  at  last  thickened  into 
complete  darkness.  His  right  eye  became  first 
totally  useless;  then  his  left,  and  about  the  year 
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1852  he  found  himself  wrapped  in  an  impenetrable 
night,  which  no  medical  skill  proved  able  to  dispel. 

He  was  advised  to  travel  to  Lausanne,  in  order 
to  get  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Recordon, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
of  that  town.  He  travelled  thither  in  1854,  and 
was  received  into  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  that 
Establishment,  but  alas,  in  vain!  After  having 
stayed  there  a  few  months  he  was  declared  in- 
curable. He  yielded  with  resignation  to  the  will 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  Obedient,  submissive  as  a 
child,  the  man  of  thirty-four  years  of  age  requested 
to  be  taken  into  the  Asylum  as  a  pupil.  But  this 
request  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  statutes  of 
the  Asylum  forbade  the  reception  of  a  pupil  above 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

This  refusal  would  have  brought  him  to  despair 
had  it  met  him  some  years  before.  He  had  now 
through  faith  strength  to  bear  it.  Nor  was  his  confi- 
dence in  God  unrewarded.  It  is  true  he  did  not 
recover  the  sight  of  his  eyes  at  the  Asylum  ;  but  he 
found  another  treasure,  which  was  the  most  precious 
consolation  that  could  be  tendered  to  him  in  this  sad 
affliction.  Since  the  loss  of  his  eyes  his  greatest 
calamity  was  that  of  not  being  able  any  more  to  read 
his  beloved  Bible.  How  great  then  was  his  joyful 
surprise,  when,  after  having  entered  the  Hospital  of 
the  Asylum,  he  found  in  his  room  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  by  Luke,  printed  in  relief  with  Eoman  types ! 

Y  2 
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Immediately  he  set  himself  to  work  to  learn  reading 
by  the  touch.  He  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 
With  a  fortnight's  exercise  his  fingers  could  read 
the  raised  print  tolerably  well.  He  learnt  by  heart 
every  line  which  he  deciphered.  Thus  with  indefa- 
tigable zeal  progressing  day  by  day,  he  learnt  the 
whole  Gospel  of  Luke  by  heart  within  five  months. 
What  a  blessing  to  him!  Now  he  should  try 
other  portions  of  the  holy  book.  But,  alas,  a  bitter 
cup  was  again  poured  out  to  him.  The  finger-reading 
proved  too  much  for  his  nerves.  The  acuteness  of 
his  touch  gave  way.  After  having  slipped  over  a 
page  or  two  with  his  fingers,  the  whole  became  one 
confused  mass  to  him.  He  thought  the  precious 
book  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  He  put  it  in  a  corner 
under  the  melancholy  thought  that  perhaps  he 
might  never  touch  it  again.  One  week  elapsed  after 
another,  and  the  poor  solitary  already  began  to 
accustom  himself  to  his  dismal  fate.  But  now  and 
then  he  could  not  refrain  from  again  passing  his 
fingers  over  the  precious  characters.  To  his  great 
surprise  he  now  found  that  he  could  distinguish 
them  as  before.  Gradually  the  sense  of  touch 
came  back.  He  had  successfully  passed  the  crisis. 
Soon  he  was  perfectly  restored.  He  henceforth 
could  read  his  Bible  without  interruption.  It  was 
like  life  from  death  to  the  poor  pilgrim  through  the 
land  of  shadows.  "  This  Word  of  God,"  he  wrote  at 
a  later  period  to  a  friend,  "  was  my  strength  at  the 
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time  when  I  was  refused  as  a  pupil  of  the  Asylum. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  my  leading  star,  for  it  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  the  plan  by  which  I  one  day 
might  become  useful  to  the  blind  of  France." 

He  revealed  his  plan  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Asylum.  He  wanted  to  become  a  teacher  and 
preacher  to  the  blind.  The  Committee  gladly  per- 
mitted him  to  continue  at  the  Asylum  under  that 
title,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  that  excellent 
task.  He  accomplished  his  study  within  three 
months,  and  returned  to  Miilhausen,  where  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  his  father's  spacious  house.  A  poor 
blind  young  man,  whom  he  provided  with  board  and 
lodging  under  his  father's  hospitable  roof,  was  his 
first  pupil.  A  second  one  followed  soon,  and,  without 
the  slightest  effort  on  his  part,  before  the  year  drew 
to  its  close,  his  house  lodged  eight  pupils. 

This  was  a  pretty  large  family  to  support.  Though 
his  means  were  not  equal  to  its  wants,  yet  he  applied 
to  nobody  for  help  but  to  his  heavenly  Father.  Nor 
was  his  appeal  in  vain :  friends  to  whom  he  never 
had  spoken  about  his  cares  came  to  his  assistance  of 
their  own  accord.  Among  them  ranked,  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Jacques  Scheidecker,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  Miilhausen,  and  himself  a  blind  man. 
He  promised  an  annual  gift  of  500  francs  (20?.). 
This  enabled  Mr.  Koechlin  to  provide  those  of  his 
pupils,  who  were  not  inhabitants  of  Miilhausen,  with 
board,  lodging,  and  clothes. 
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But  now  two  great  wants  were  felt.  He  had  no 
Bible  for  his  blind  friends,  nor  a  suitable  house  to 
lodge  them  comfortably.  It  was  evident  that  his 
father's  house  could  only  be  a  temporary  abode. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  his  father  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  another  dwelling,  which  could  not  possibly 
accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils.  The 
thought  of  perhaps  being  compelled  ere  long  to  dis- 
miss his  poor  fellow-sufferers  pained  him  sadly.  It 
brought  him  often  with  fervent  supplications  to  the 
throne  of  his  Almighty  Friend.  During  the  whole 
of  the  month  of  August,  1856,  he  was,  as  it  were, 
wrestling  with  God,  like  Jacob  at  the  brook  Jabbok. 
"  I  will  not  let  Thee  go,"  he  said,  "  unless  Thou  givest 
me  a  house  for  Thy  blind  children." 

And  the  Lord  granted  his  desire,  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  tavern  at  Illzach  was  on  sale  for 
10,000  francs  (400?.).  Nobody  doubted  that  this  build- 
ing was  for  the  present  the  best  place  that  could  be 
obtained  for  his  purpose.  It  only  needed  a  few  alte- 
rations to  make  it  suitable  for  an  Asylum.  And  now 
his  good  friend  Mr.  Scheidecker  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. "It  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Koechlin,  "  whether  I  give  you  500  francs  annually 
or  a  capital  of  10,000  francs  at  once."  So  the 
tavern  was  bought  without  delay.  The  indispensable 
alterations,  however,  and  the  furnishing  required  an 
additional  sum  of  6000  francs  (240?.)  "  Having  said 
A,  I  must  also  say  B,"  Mr.  Scheidecker  thought.  He 
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again  opened  his  purse,  and  paid  down  the  6000 
francs. 

So  one  day  in  April,  1857,  the  little  company 
walked  down  from  Mr.  Koechlin's  house  to  their  new 
residence  at  Illzach ;  in  a  touching  way  realising  that 
well-known  promise,  "I  will  lead  the  blind  by  a 
way  that  they  knew  not."  The  clergyman  of  the 
place  joined  the  happy  friends,  and  assisted  in  open- 
ing the  Institution  with  a  solemn  address  and 
prayers.  They  found  a  spacious  dwelling,  a  school- 
room, a  workshop,  where  two  lathes  were  waiting 
for  skilful  operatives,  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  farmyard, 
an  orchard,  a  garden,  and  fields.  A  suitable  person 
was  found  to  take  the  management  of  the  household. 
A  man  skilled  in  gardening  and  farming  was  engaged 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds ;  and  so,  looking  up 
to  God,  who  is  "  eyes  to  the  blind,"  Mr.  Koechlin 
started  an  Asylum,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
in  the  world  the  director  of  which  is  as  blind  as  his 
pupils. 

Thus  one  of  the  two  wants  was  fulfilled  by  the 
faithful  love  of  a  prayer-hearing  God.  But  now 
the  other  was  felt  all  the  more  painfully.  The 
pupils  speaking  all  of  them  German  as  their  native 
tongue,  a  German  Bible  printed  in  relief  was  indis- 
pensable. It  is  true  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
God  could  be  imparted  to  them  quite  as  well  by 
reading  it  to  them.  But  Mr.  Koechlin  wanted  some- 
thing more.  He  would  have  his  blind  friends  read 
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the  Bible  and  other  useful  books  independently  of  the 
aid  of  those  who  saw.  "I  regret  to  learn,"  he  wrote 
in  his  Second  Annual  Report,  "  that  there  are  still 
many  directors  of  Asylums  for  the  blind,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  reading  and  writing 
for  the  blind.  Were  I  not  afraid  to  do  them  injus- 
tice, I  should  ascribe  this  indifference  concerning  so 
important  a  matter  to  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
can  see,  and  that  they  do  not  love  us  as  they  should. 
Indeed,  when  in  my  imagination  I  replace  myself 
in  the  time  when  I  was  gradually  losing  my  sight, 
I  see  myself  trying  to  the  last  moment  to  read  by 
means  of  a  convex  lens.  I  thought  I  would  rather 
die  than  lose  the  power  of  reading.  When,  after 
having  lost  my  sight,  I  held  in  my  hand  the  first 
book  printed  in  relief,  it  appeared  to  me  to  contain 
the  greatest  treasure  which  this  world  could  procure, 
and  I  learnt  to  read  with  my  fingers  in  a  few 
days  without  aid  or  direction  from  anybody  else. 
Oh !  if  reading  is  not  a  precious  gift  for  us,  why  then 
is  a  Society  established  in  London  for  teaching  all 
the  blind,  no  matter  of  what  age,  at  their  homes  ? 
And  how  is  it  that  this  Society  attains  such  mar- 
vellous results  ?  Even  grayheaded  people  join  it !  I 
can  from  my  own  experience  point  to  two  instances, 
which  show  the  pleasure  and  the  zeal  with  which 
old  blind  persons  provide  themselves  with  books,  and 
take  lessons  in  reading.  I  have  myself  taught  a 
poor  woman  of  fifty,  who,  after  having  learnt  to  read 
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in  fifteen  or  twenty  lessons,  could  find  no  words  to 
express  her  gratitude  for  a  service,  which  she  appre- 
ciates more  and  more.  Another  woman,  who  lives 
at  Munster,  has  learnt  reading  within  a  short  time 
by  the  aid  of  her  daughter.  Our  books  are  so  pre- 
cious to  her !  What  becomes  of  the  Sunday  for 
a  blind  person,  if  you  do  not  give  him  a  book  and 
a  board  for  writing  ?  I  am  speaking  now  especially 
of  adults.  He  will  loiter  about  from  bench  to  bench, 
from  chair  to  chair ;  and,  if  you  want  to  dispel  his 
feeling  of  tediousness,  you  will  read  something  to 
him ;  or  he  will  perhaps  take  to  games,  which  have  no 
other  object  but  to  pass  the  time,  and,  far  from  being 
a  sanctification  of  the  Lord's-day,  only  tend  towards 
desecrating  it.  Perhaps  some  one  objects,  Why, 
then,  is  your  own  house  so  plentifully  provided  with 
games  ?  I  answer, — I  cannot  help  still  having  recourse 
to  that  expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  evil, 
that  of  complete  idleness ;  because  all  my  pupils  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  turn  my 
instruction  to  profit ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  those 
of  them,  who  can  read  and  write  fluently  enough, 
never  play  on  Sunday." 

Animated  by  these  principles,  Mr.  Koechlin  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  provided  his  pupils  with  the 
whole  Word  of  God.  But  how  to  realise  this  desire ! 
He  travelled  to  Stuttgard  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  productions  of  the  printing-press  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  that  town.  He  found  only  two  Gospels, 
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the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Psalms,  the 
Biblical  History  of  the  Calw  Society,  and  a  Spelling- 
book.  Certainly  this  was  much,  compared  with  what 
there  existed  of  literature  for  the  blind  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  taking  into  account  the  great  ex- 
pense and  trouble  connected  with  relief  printing.  Still 
it  was  not  nearly  enough  in  Mr.  Koechlin's  opinion. 
He  could  not  see  why  a  blind  man  should  be  content 
with  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  Bible,  whereas 
Providence  had  deemed  a  whole  Bible  necessary 
for  man.  He  at  once  gave  an  order  to  the  type- 
foundry  of  the  Stuttgard  Society  for  the  types  he 
wanted,  and  another  to  a  printing-press  manufactory 
at  Miilhausen  for  a  press.  The  latter  firm  sent  the 
machine  with  a  kind  note,  in  which  Mr.  Koechlin 
was  requested  to  accept  it  as  a  present. 

So  there  were  the  types  and  here  was  the  press. 
But  where  was  the  printer?  This  was  another 
difficulty,  and  not  a  small  one.  But  here  Mr, 
Koechlin's  invisible  Friend  again  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. One  day  he  was  visited  by  the  brother  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  E.  Sack,  who  was  a  printer  at 
Bern.  The  types  and  the  press  were  shown  to  him. 
He  smiled.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
them.  Still  he  tried  a  few  experiments,  which 
turned  out  tolerably  well.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  several  implements  were  wanting,  of  which  he 
gave  a  description.  Mr.  Koechlin  obtained  them  in 
February,  1857.  So  now  he  was  completely  pro- 
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vided.  But  again  where  was  the  printer  ?  Mr.  Sack 
had  returned  to  Bern,  and  nobody  in  the  house  knew 
how  to  manage  the  thing.  But  on  a  sudden  Mr. 
Sack  again  made  his  appearance.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  throw  up  his  printing  establishment  at 
Bern,  and  came  to  Alsace,  to  start  a  fresh  one  in  that 
district.  He  was  in  no  hurry  about  it.  He  resolved 
to  spend  a  few  months  with  the  blind,  to  try  what  he 
could  do  for  them.  He  commenced  with  printing  the 
Gospel  by  Mark,  at  the  same  time  instructing  his 
blind  friends  how  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  They 
assisted  him  with  all  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Koechlin  wrote  to  the  Stuttgard  Bible  Society  about 
the  sale  of  the  printed  copies.  It  sent  an  order  for 
one  hundred,  with  promise  to  take  copies  of  all  the 
other  books  of  the  Bible.  The  price  which  this 
Society  paid  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
expenses;  but  the  Bible  Society  of  Miilhausen 
generously  stepped  in  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Full 
scope  was  now  given  to  our  blind  printers  and 
compositors.  Within  five  years  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  the  Pro- 
verbs, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  were  printed, 
and  before  the  year  1863  drew  to  its  close,  the  whole 
Bible  was  finished  in  sixty-two  volumes.  It  was  out 
of  print  soon,  and  the  Stuttgard  Society  had  ordered 
a  second  edition  of  three  hundred  copies.  Indeed, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Bible  Societies  of 
Stuttgard  and  of  Miilhausen,  Mr.  Koechlin  would 
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have  been  unable  to  enrich  the  blind  of  Germany 
with  this  costly  treasure.  It  appears  from  Mr. 
Koechlin's  Keports  that  the  printing  of  the  whole 
Bible,  including  the  paper,  cost  39329*74  francs 
(1573?.  2s.  2d.).  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  expense 
has  been  covered  by  orders  from  the  Stuttgard 
Society,  together  with  annual  gifts  from  100  to  300 
francs  from  the  Bible  Societies  of  Miilhausen,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Colmar. 

What  commends  this  Bible  to  the  friends  of  the 
blind  is  its  amazing  cheapness.  The  sixty-two  volumes 
of  which  it  is  composed  occupy  not  less  than  7423 
pages  in  quarto ;  yet  it  only  costs  210*50  francs 
(81.  8s.  4d),  viz.,  51*35  francs  for  the  New  Testament, 
which  contains  fifteen  volumes,  and  159*15  francs  for 
the  Old  Testament,  which  contains  forty-seven.1 
Through  a  generous  gift  from  Eussia  the  Stuttgard 
Society  was  enabled  to  lower  the  price  to  two-thirds, 
so  that  the  German  blind  man  might  buy  his  Bible  for 
only  150  francs.  And  it  might  have  been  consider- 
ably cheaper  still,  had  Mr.  Koechlin  been  able  to 
print  with  the  types  of  Mr.  Braille,  who,  being  a 
blind  man  himself,  had  invented  a  new  system  of 
letters  for  printing  and  writing  for  the  40,000  blind 
in  France.  The  following  diagram  presents  a  speci- 
men of  this  system. 

1  Moon's  Bible  for  the  Blind,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is 
the  only  complete  Bible  for  the  blind  printed  in  English,  consists 
of  65  parts  (stitched),  and  costs  111.  16s.  6d.  Bound,  it  occupies 
from  45  to  50  volumes,  and  comes  to  about  201. 
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MB.  BRAILLE'S  ALPHABET  FOB  THE  BLIND. 
abcde         fghi         j 


klmnopqr 


ce 


According  to  Mr.  Koechlin's  calculation,  it  saves  one- 
third  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  German  system, 
which  consists  of  the  common  Eoman  characters. 
Indeed,  experience  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
that  estimate.  The  Committee  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  at  Lausanne,  which  commenced  printing 
the  French  Bible  with  the  Braille  type  in  1861, 
has  printed  the  whole  New  Testament  in  eight 
volumes,  each  of  which  is  not  larger  than  any  of  the 
fifteen  volumes,  of  which  Mr.  Koechlin's  German 
New  Testament  consists.  The  Braille  system  has 
also  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  blind  to  write  on 
a  writing-board  expressly  made  for  the  purpose. 
This  board  consists  of  a  simple  plank  perforated  all 
over  the  surface  with  little  holes,  into  which  little 
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pegs  provided  with  knobs  are  stuck.  I  saw  Mr. 
Koechlin  and  his  pupils  stick  words  and  sentences  on 
that  writing-board  with  a  quickness  quite  amazing. 
He  can  thus  give  pupils  grammatical  exercises  and 
arithmetical  calculations,  which  he  looks,  or  rather 
touches,  over,  and  corrects.  The  same  instrument 
is  also  used  for  writing  music.  Several  hymns  and 
songs  for  one  and  more  voices  are  printed  with  the 
Braille  system,  and  Mr.  Koechlin's  pupils  sing  them 
at  the  touch  with  the  same  facility  with  which  We 
sing  them  at  sight. 

Mr.  Koechlin  did  not  perform  his  excellent  task 
of  printing  the  Bible  without  opposition  from  various 
quarters.  The  irreligious  people,  while  lauding  his 
Institution  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view,  found 
fault  with  its  decisively  religious  tendency,  and  dis- 
approved of  the  great  expense  which  was  being 
bestowed  upon  the  printing  of  a  book,  the  use  of 
which  for  the  blind  they  could  not  conceive.  Mr. 
Koechlin  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  reply  to 
that  objection,  as  he  could  only  have  expected 
something  of  the  sort  from  that  party.  More  un- 
expected, and,  indeed,  distressing,  was  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  a  neighbouring 
countiy,  the  President  of  the  Consistory  of  which 
wrote  to  the  Stuttgard  Bible  Society  that  a  great 
number  of  the  ministers  belonging  to  that  country 
disapproved  of  the  printing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, especially  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and 
Isaiah,  since  these  books  were  too  hard  to  be 
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understood  without  the  aid  of  Commentaries.  Mr. 
Koechlin  replied  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in 
righteousness."  "  My  pupils,"  he  went  on,  "  must 
be  guarded  against  doubts,  and,  when  attacked 
on  account  of  their  belief  in  the  Old  Testament, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  say — We  have  touched 
with  our  own  fingers  what  God  has  written.  I 
believe  that  all  the  riches  of  the  world  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  one  page  of  the  holy  book.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  the  Lord  will  rebuke  me  on  account 
of  my  having  spent  too  much  upon  it ;  I  should  fear 
much  more  to  merit  His  wrath,  if  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  influenced  by  such  objections.  And,  as  to  the 
question  whether  my  pupils  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  Old  Testament  without  a  Commentary,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  believe  that  a  blind  man,  as 
well  as  a  seeing  one,  will  receive  that  precious  gift  of 
God's  Spirit,  which  God  has  promised  as  a  guide 
into  all  truth." 

But  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  usefulness  of 
his  Bible  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Koechlin  from  his  own 
experience.  "Through  His  Word,"  Mr.  Koechlin 
writes,  "  God  has  united  my  blind  ones  as  a  true 
family.  At  the  commencement  of  my  work,  my 
pupils  were  like  strangers  to  whom  I  stood  only  in 
the  relation  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  thoughts  of  their 
hearts  were  unknown  to  me.  It  was  obvious  that 
they  sympathised  neither  among  themselves  nor  with 
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me.  Though  living  under  one  and  the  same  roof, 
we  were  yet  like  stray-sheep,  because  we  lacked  the 
good  Shepherd.  Now,  the  assiduous  and  daily  read- 
ing of  God's  Word  has  changed  our  hearts.  At 
present  I  feel  as  a  brother  amid  my  blind  ones ;  I 
am  their  friend  and  father,  and  I  love  them  as  if 
they  were  my  family  after  the  flesh.  The  Lord, 
according  to  His  Word,  has  turned  our  hearts  to  one 
another.  May  it  please  Him  to  knit  those  ties 
more  and  more  close." 

After  the  printing-office,  Mr.  Koechlin's  school- 
room deserves  our  attention.  Its  architecture  is 
capable  of  much  improvement.  Its  ceiling  is  rather 
low.  Owing  to  want  of  space  in  the  house  the  school- 
room is  combined  with  the  workshop  of  the  labouring 
pupils.  This,  of  course,  causes  a  great  many  incon- 
veniences, which  Mr.  Koechlin  feels  rather  painfully. 
He  himself  is  the  teacher.  He  commenced  his  in- 
struction in  1857  with  six  pupils.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  five  of  them  were  able  to  read  and  to  write 
in  German.  The  elements  of  the  French  were  learnt 
by  three.  The  next  year  seven  could  read  and  write 
in  German,  and  six  in  French.  In  1860  eleven  pupils 
could  read  and  write  in  both  languages.  So,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  were  saved  from  ignorance, 
and  rendered  fit  for  social  life,  increased  from  year  to 
year.  Gradually  Mr.  Koechlin  introduced  the  other 
branches  of  elementary  teaching  into  his  school,  such 
as  arithmetic,  cosmography,  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, German  and  French  grammar,  and  music. 
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Soon  some  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano  and  the  organ.  The  performances  of  the 
pupils  in  singing  in  three  and  four  parts  are  indeed 
worth  hearing.  To  assist  their  instruction,  Mr. 
Koechlin  has  caused  them  to  found  a  library  of  books 
written  by  themselves,  with  embossing  types.  This 
library  contains  200  German  hymns,  with  the  tunes 
of  most  of  them  ;  a  German  Catechism ;  100  French 
hymns,  with  their  tunes ;  some  religious  treatises, 
preparative  for  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  large  collection 
of  arithmetical  problems  upon  all  the  rules ;  an  ex- 
tract from  the  German  Grammar ;  some  fragments  of 
a  Scripture  Concordance ;  an  almanac ;  a  comparative 
table  of  existing  coins ;  a  table  for  the  conversion  of 
the  old,  new,  and  foreign  weights  and  measures;  a 
table  of  the  elevations  of  the  globe  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  diagrams  of  the  chief  elements  of  the 
solar  system,  &c.  Thus  Mr.  Koechlin  engages  his 
pupils  in  useful  exercises,  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  beneficial  bearing  upon  the  refinement  of  their 
intellect  and  the  increase  of  their  general  infor- 
mation. Nor  does  he  limit  the  blessing  of  his  in- 
struction to  his  pupils  alone.  Books  are  gladly 
lent  to  blind  people  out  of  doors,  and  instruction  is 
imparted  to  them  in  reading.  Owing  to  this  bene- 
volent arrangement,  several  blind  individuals  of  the 
surrounding  district  have  learnt  to  read  the  Bible. 

Those  of  the  male  pupils,  whose  health  and  consti- 
tution present  no  obstacle  to  the  performance  of 
handicraft,  are  taught  to  make  chairs,  or  shoes  and 
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slippers.  These,  together  with  the  printing,  are  the 
only  trades  hitherto  taught  at  the  Establishment. 
Mr.  Koechlin  would  be  glad  to  add  some  other 
trades,  such  as  basket  and  filigree  work;  but  the 
straitness  of  the  locality  compels  him  to  postpone 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  to  a  future  period. 
The  making  of  mats  for  chairs  enables  those  who 
are  perfectly  skilled  in  that  trade,  to  earn  their 
board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  which  is  fixed  at  400 
francs  per  annum  (16?.).  In  1861  three  pupils  left 
the  Establishment,  to  enter  situations,  one  as  a 
mat-maker,  one  as  a  printer,  and  one  as  a  female 
teacher. 

The  girls,  besides  learning  knitting,  sewing,  cro- 
cheting, &c.,  are  used  to  domestic  labour,  and 
trained  as  servants  and  housekeepers.  They  make 
their  own  beds,  tidy  the  bedrooms,  lay  down  and 
remove  the  table-cloth,  wash  the  dishes,  peal  apples 
and  potatoes,  dry  and  fold  the  cloths,  &c.  Mr. 
Koechlin  thinks  they  also  will  be  able  to  learn 
cooking,  spinning,  and  some  other  kinds  of  labour. 

When  visiting  Mr.  Koechlin's  school  in  December, 
1863, 1  was  kindly  introduced  to  him  by  one  of  the 
Protestant  clergymen  of  Miilhausen.  The  cordial 
enthusiastic  way  in  which  these  two  friends  met,  and 
embraced  each  other,  proved  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Koechlin  is  held  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  town.  We  found  him  seated  in  his  schoolroom 
among  his  pupils,  engaged  with  them  in  some  arith- 
metic calculations.  One  part  of  the  room  was  oc- 
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cupied  by  three  men  engaged  in  making  chair-mats. 
Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  windows  and 
the  lowness  of  the  ceiling,  the  whole  presented  a 
cheerful  aspect,  owing  to  the  kind,  cordial,  familial 
tone  that  prevailed  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
After  having  witnessed  Mr.  Koechlin's  method  of 
teaching,  I  was  enabled  to  take  a  view  of  the 
different  rooms,  which  evidently  were  never  in- 
tended to  serve  as  apartments  in  a  school-estab- 
lishment. Their  want  of  sufficient  light  and  lofti- 
ness, however,  was  made  up  for  by  the  perfect 
order  and  cleanliness  that  characterised  everything. 
But  no  doubt  the  house  is  far  too  small  for 
Mr.  Koechlin's  operations.  The  number  of  his 
pupils  was  fifteen,  ten  being  males  and  five  females ; 
and  by  these,  together  with  the  housekeeper,  the 
teachers,  and  the  servants,  the  house  was  all  but 
filled.  This  want  of  space  must  not  only  render  the 
place  insalubrious,  but  also  hinder  the  intercourse  of 
the  household.  For  a  blind -establishment  large 
spacious  rooms  are  above  all  indispensable.  Being 
compelled  to  limit  their  movements  chiefly  within 
the  walls  of  the  house,  the  larger  the  area  is,  the 
more  they  are  benefited.  Moreover,  blind  persons 
are  less  apt  to  meet  and  labour  in  numerous  com- 
panies than  are  seeing  ones.  Not  being  able  to 
explain  or  illustrate  to  one  another  their  words  by 
the  look  of  the  eye,  the  features  of  the  face,  or  the 
movements  of  hands,  they  are  easily  subject  to  mis- 
understanding one  another,  and  numerous  quarrels 
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are  apt  to  arise,  which,  among  seeing  persons,  would 
have  been  prevented  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye. 
They  should  never  be  placed  together  in  groups  of 
more  than  two  or  three ;  but  to  effect  this,  large 
wide  rooms  are  required,  leaving  a  sufficient  space 
between  each  group  to  prevent  confusion.  The 
compactness  of  the  house  is  also  a  real  obstacle 
to  the  very  object  of  this  beneficial  Institution. 
Not  less  than  fifteen  blind  persons  applied  for 
admission  during  the  current  year.  Mr.  Koechlin, 
much  to  his  grief,  was  compelled  to  refuse  them.  I 
cannot  too  heartily  support  his  urgent  appeal  to  the 
public  for  assistance  towards  enlarging  an  Establish- 
ment, which,  under  the  superintendence  of  such  a 
pious,  zealous,  and  experienced  director,  has  proved 
a  real  blessing  to  many  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- 
beings.1 

Mr.  Koechlin  has  placed  his  Establishment  under 
the  supervision  of  a  comiti  de  patronage,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  of  which  he  himself  is  one,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  the  director  of  the  house.  The  clergyman  of 
the  village  is  its  president ;  the  other  members  are 
respectable  manufacturers  and  landowners  of  Miil- 
hausen  and  the  neighbouring  places.  The  financial 
administration  is  done  by  Mr.  Koechlin.  The  annual 
account  of  1862-63  shows  a  total  expenditure  of 
17,073-35  francs  (683  J.),  which  was  covered  by  the 

1  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  sufficient  funds  have  been  collected,  and  the  new  building 
erected  very  recently. 
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income,  leaving  a  surplus  of  593*55  fr.  (23?.  15s.  6d.). 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  income,  viz.,  12,287'15  fr. 
(491?.  10s.)  consisted  of  voluntary  contributions 
chiefly  from  Mulhausen,  Strasburg,  and  Bischwiller, 
which  is  a  town  not  far  from  Strasburg.  On  the  list 
of  subscriptions,  London  appears  with  40  fr.  (1?.  12s.) 
and  Paris  with  10  fr.  Six  pupils  paid  their  boarding, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  to  the  full  amount  of  2400  fr. 
(96?.)  by  the  profit  derived  from  their  labour.  A 
capital  of  31,000  fr.  (1240?.)  was  at  the  bank,  which 
was  being  kept  in  reserve  for  paying  a  portion  of  the 
expected  enlargement  of  the  house.  The  cost  of 
the  support  of  a  pupil  averages  between  410  fr.  to 
450  fr.  (16?.  to  18?.),  which  is  not  extravagant,  taking 
into  account  the  particular  care  which  blind  people 
require,  and  the  infirmity  of  most  of  the  children,  who 
are  subject  to  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  diseases. 

Mr.  Koechlin  imposes  no  other  condition  to  those 
whom  he  admits  but  that  they  must  be  blind. 
Whether  poor  or  rich,  young  or  aged,  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic,  they  are  all  welcome ;  and,  if  any 
one  is  refused,  it  is  simply  from  want  of  space.  This 
is  all  the  more  admirable,  as  the  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  whole  concern  rests  solely  upon 
his  shoulders.  It  is  true  he  has  fixed  a  sum  of  400  fr. 
for  the  boarding  of  a  pupil ;  but  I  have  only  to 
mention,  that  out  of  the  fifteen  pupils  whom  I  found 
at  his  Establishment,  only  one  was  paid  for,  and  it 
will  be  clear  that  this  is  not  a  source  of  income  to 
depend  upon.  Mr.  Koechlin  entirely  depends  upon 
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the  strong  and  faithful  arm  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
who  hears  prayer,  and  looks  down  upon  the  blind 
with  tender  compassion.  Nor  has  his  faith  been  put  to 
shame  hitherto.  The  records  of  the  six  years  during 
which  the  Establishment  has  been  in  existence,  tell 
their  own  story  about  the  solidity  of  that  invisible  but 
sure  foundation  upon  which  this  good  man  has  built  his 
house.  Nor  can  anything  short  of  that  be  expected, 
where  the  object  of  the  training  and  teaching  is  not 
merely  to  render  the  pupils  useful  for  society,  but 
also  fit  for  heaven.  For  little  is  gained  for  blind 
persons  if  they  only  are  made  to  feel  their  bodily 
blindness  less  painfully  during  this  short  life  here 
below.  Mr.  Koechlin  tries  through  Christ  to  secure 
to  them  the  best  of  all  organs,  a  pure  heart,  which 
enables  a  man  to  see  God.  And  I  do  not  marvel 
that  such  a  work  meets  with  all  the  sympathy  of  Him, 
who  came  from  heaven  to  perform  the  same  work 
among  us  poor  blind  denizens  of  this  dark  world, 
opening  the  eyes  of  our  souls  to  the  awful  danger 
we  have  to  escape,  showing  us  the  way  towards  the 
country  of  everlasting  light  and  life,  and  instructing 
us  in  all  that  is  required  for  a  conversation  in  a 
society,  which  will  manifest  all  the  glory  and 
beauties  of  its  holiness  and  happiness,  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  earth  will  have  passed  away  like 
a  morning  cloud. 
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departments  of  Dordogne  and  Gironde,  in  the 
-^-  south  of  France,  are  lands  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Here  is  the  country  of  your  excellent 
Bordeaux  wines.  Here  the  centenary  vine  vies 
with  wheat  and  fruit-trees  in  beautifying  the  land 
and  in  refreshing  man  with  the  choicest  produce 
of  an  inexhaustibly  fertile  soil.  The  district,  indeed, 
resembles  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  true  Vine,  too,  here  expands  its  fruit-bearing 
branches ;  and  if  you  want  to  try  the  fruits  of  it, 
go  to  the  little  country  town  of  Sainte  Foy, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dordogne,  and  ask 
for  the  Agricultural  Colony,  which  Christian  charity 
has  there  founded  for  the  rescue  and  training  of 
young  prisoners  and  neglected  children  of  the  Pro- 
testant creed. 

With  our  present  mode  of  travelling  the  place  lies 
somewhat  out  of  the  way.  Taking  the  train  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux,  you  may  get  out  at  Libourne, 
a  station  some  forty  miles  before  you  come  to 
Bordeaux.  Here  you  will  find  a  stage-coach,  which 
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takes  you  to  Ste.  Foy,  after  a  drive  of  four  or  five 
hours;  or  you  may  get  out  at  Coutras,  take  the 
branch  line  as  far  as  Mussidan,  and  proceed  from 
there  by  coach  to  Ste.  Foy.  These  routes  do  not 
differ  much  as  to  the  time  taken,  but  the  latter 
saves  you  a  couple  of  hours'  driving  by  coach.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  taking  you  very  near 
Laforce,  another  establishment  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, which,  of  course,  no  visitor  of  Ste.  Foy  should 
forbear  visiting.  I  took  the  latter  route,  and  so 
I  came  from  Laforce  one  November  morning  in 
1864,  and  crossed  the  suspension-bridge,  that  spans 
the  Dordogne  at  Ste.  Foy,  and  leads  from  that  town 
to  the  colony,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river. 

Ste.  Foy  is  one  of  the  most  important  country 
places  for  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.  Nearly 
half  of  its  population,  which  is  about  4000,  confess 
the  evangelical  creed.  It  has  an  excellent  prepara- 
tory college,  where  more  than  100  young  men  are 
being  trained  for  the  holy  ministry,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  de  Felice,  who  in  his  important  work  is 
assisted  by  eleven  professors  and  inspectors.  By  the 
side  of  that  excellent  Institution  the  Normal  School 
of  Madame  Delhorbe  occupies  a  distinguished  place. 
Here  young  females  are  trained  as  school  teachers 
hi  an  evangelical  spirit.  Other  young  ladies,  who 
have  no  special  vocation,  are  also  admitted  to  finish 
their  education.  It  is  not  an  establishment  of 
mere  private  speculation,  but  to  a  certain  extent, 
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one  of  Christian  charity ;  for,  after  paying  the 
expenses,  the  surplus  is  devoted  to  enabling  poor 
girls  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  the  house  at  a 
reduced  price. 

The  character  of  the  soil  being  only  slightly  undu- 
lating, the  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  on  the  whole  flat ; 
and  it  would  be  quite  uninteresting  and  monotonous 
had  not  human  skill  and  industry  turned  it  into  a 
charming  landscape.  The  town  is  a  dirty  place, 
especially  in  winter  time,  and  the  suspension-bridge, 
which  is  of  a  very  simple  construction,  appeared  to 
me  so  badly  paved,  that  I  wondered  what  all  those 
halfpennies  were  used  for  which  people  had  to  pay 
each  time  when  passing.  A  quarter  of  a  mile's  walk 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  took  me  to  the  Colony, 
the  extensive  premises  of  which  are  visible  from  the 
bridge,  and  situated  almost  opposite  the  town.  Here 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  at  once  enjoying  the 
agreeable  contrast  which  the  extraordinary  cleanli- 
ness of  this  estate  presents  to  the  filth  of  the  town. 
A  fresh  wholesome  atmosphere  breathes  round  about 
you,  and  everything  displays  a  spirit  of  order 
and  purity.  A  well-kept  country-road,  running 
along  a  row  of  premises,  which  contain  the  dormi- 
tories and  workshops  of  the  Colony,  leads  you  up  to 
a  nice  garden-gate,  through  which  you  notice  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  director.  This  spacious, 
two-storied,  nicely-painted  house,  which  is  built  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  other  premises,  faces  a  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  garden,  which  slopes  down  to 
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the  river.  Walking  up  the  stone  steps  that  lead 
to  the  front  door,  you  are  struck  with  the  charm- 
ing panorama  spread  out  before  you.  Calmly 
and  majestically  the  Dordogne  pushes  on  its  rapid 
waters,  that  reflect  the  white  plastered  houses  of  the 
town  on  the  opposite  beach.  Little  boats,  waiting 
for  their  freight,  or  in  the  process  of  loading,  rock  up 
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and  down  with  the  waving,  limpid  current,  as  it  were 
in  playful  sportiveness.  To  the  right  the  horizon  is 
broken  by  the  suspension-bridge,  which  partly  steals 
away  behind  the  nice  little  chapel  of  the  Colony. 
To  the  left  your  eyes  rove  as  far  as  they  can 
over  a  vast,  boundless  plain,  covered  with  vineyards, 
meadows,  and  corn-fields,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  little  groves;  while  at  several  spots  the  rive 
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peeps  out  from  the  luxuriant  verdure,  as  if  wanting  to 
show  that  in  this  charming  drawing-room  of  creation 
the  all-reflecting  mirror  had  not  been  forgotten. 

Attractive  as  the  view  outside  the  house  is  to  the 
senses,  it  can  yet  stand  no  comparison  with  what 
the  eye  of  the  mind  witnesses  within.  It  is  the 
highly  blessed  work  of  a  happy  couple,  now  in 
the  autumn  of  life,  who  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
have  looked  up  to  their  beloved  Saviour,  and  have 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  noble  task  of  plucking 
young  prisoners,  neglected  orphans,  and  abandoned 
children,  out  of  the  misery  that  threatened  to  ruin 
them  for  time  and  eternity.  You  need  only  to  see 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Martin  to  feel  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  two  persons  born  for 
such  a  work  as  Providence  has  committed  to  their 
hands.  You  cannot  help  feeling  as  though  you  were 
in  the  presence  of  your  own  father  and  mother,  such 
is  the  spirit  of  happiness,  of  cordial  confidential  inti- 
macy, of  respect  and  reverence,  with  which  their 
frank  open  faces,  the  kind  look  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
calm  composure  of  their  appearance  inspire  you.  It 
is  evident  that  an  experience  of  many  years  has 
made  them  grow  into  that  habit  of  practice,  of  savoir 
faire,  without  which  every  constitution,  even  the 
most  robust,  would  be  sure  to  break  down  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  controlling  a  band  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  boys,  whom  nothing  but  the  walls  of 
the  prison  could  prevent  from  turning  everything 
upside  down.  But  it  is  evident  at  the  same  time 
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that  a  higher  principle  than  the  mere  desire  of 
fulfilling  a  paid-for  task,  of  discharging  an  imposed 
duty,  has  guarded  them  against  that  spirit  of  me- 
chanical regularity,  which  so  tends  to  turn  the 
director  of  a  reformatory  into  a  drill-master,  and 
his  establishment  into  a  moral  cleaning  mill.  At 
least  such  was  the  impression  I  received  when, 
sitting  with  the  happy  couple  by  their  fireside,  I 
talked  with  them  about  their  work,  their  ex- 
periences, the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
the  experiments  they  tried,  the  failures  that  disap- 
pointed, and  the  successes  that  surprised  them. 

"Thanks  to  God,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  when  the 
question  as  to  the  results  of  their  work  was  put,  "  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  our  children  leave 
the  house  in  a  condition  which  the  world  would 
term  *  morally  clean.'  With  the  exception  of  only 
ten  per  cent,  who  turn  out  badly,  they  all  re-enter 
society  as  useful  and  respectable  members.  They 
have  given  up  swearing  and  filthy  talk,  they  have 
learnt  to  obey,  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  assort  with 
an  orderly  and  decent  life.  Only  the  inclination 
towards  theft  will  sometimes  stir  up  again  within 
a  few,  even  after  years  of  the  most  irreproachable 
conduct  That  habit,  if  an  hereditary  propensity, 
seems  to  be  almost  inextinguishable.  But,  leaving 
out  these  few  instances  from  our  calculation,  I  dare 
to  say  that  the  purely  moral  restoration,  even  of 
the  most  perverted  children,  is  all  but  certain,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  come  at  too  advanced  an  age. 
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Now  surely  this  is  something,  so  far  as  human 
society  is  regarded ;  and  looking  at  that  result,  we 
thankfully  acknowledge  that  our  work  is  not 
altogether  in  vain.  But " — 

"But?"  I  repeated. 

"  Why,  sir,  that's  not  the  only  thing  we  aim  at," 
Mr.  Martin  continued.  "  What  we  want  above  all 
is  to  bring  the  children  to  Christ,  to  have  them 
regenerated  and  saved,  not  for  this  life  only,  but  for 
the  life  to  come.  And  if  you  ask  with  reference  to 
this  matter  what  our  results  are,  I  may  thankfully 
point  to  some  who  have  given  evidence  of  a  real 
change  of  heart,  though  their  number  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  rest." 

"  You  must  have  experienced,"  I  observed,  "  that 
this  matter  is  not  in  the  hands  of  men." 

"  Certainly  we  have,"  Mrs.  Martin  replied.  "  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  make  them  orthodox,  and  to  get 
them  to  answer  soundly  when  interrogated  about 
the  contents  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  But 
even  this,  however  good  it  may  be  in  its  due  place,  is 
not  the  only  thing  we  want.  I  think  nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  pious  talk  in  which  the  heart 
does  not  participate.  How  to  make  the  children 
love  Jesus — that's  the  question." 

"Ah,  but  you  have  often  been  favoured  with 
great  success  in  this  respect,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  I 
can  assure  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me, 
"that  my  wife  has  a  greater  share  by  far  in  the 
success  of  our  Establishment  than  myself." 
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"  Oh,  no,"  Mrs.  Martin  interrupted  quickly, 

"To  be  sure  she  has,"  Mr.  Martin  continued. 
"Without  my  wife,  sir,  I  should  not  have  known 
many  a  time  how  to  proceed.  When  a  child  is  put 
into  a  cell  for  punishment  she  goes  there,  and  talks 
with  it,  and  God  has  blessed  her  words  to  the  heart 
of  many  a  one.  Keally  she  can  manage  the  boys 
better  than  any  of  us.  When  they  quarrel,  or 
when  even  a  riot  is  in  prospect,  she  only  needs  to 
go  to  them,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
affair  is  settled." 

Mrs.  Martin  smiled. 

"  The  boys  are  not  so  bad  as  many  people  think 
they  are,"  she  said.  "  They  are  willing  to  listen  to 
a  kind  word,  if  justice  is  only  done  to  them.  In  this 
respect  one  must  be  very  particular.  They  have  no 
objection  to  punishment  being  inflicted  where  wrong 
is  done,  but  they  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights. 
By  making  light  of  these,  one  is  sure  to  lose  all 
influence  whatever  upon  them." 

"Very  true,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "And  the 
cliildren  know  that  strict  justice  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  house.  Save  for  that  I  am  sure  not  one 
boy  would  stay,  unless  we  put  them  all  into  the 
cells." 

"  So  you  apply  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Only  in  cases  of  extreme  refractoriness ;  and 
then  they  are  only  shut  up  during  the  day,  and 
never  longer  than  seven  days.  At  night  they  are 
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permitted  to  go  to  the  dormitories  with  the  other 
children.  Nor  must  you  imagine  those  cells  are 
horrible  dens.  They  are  just  simple  little  closets. 
But  I  had  better  show  you  the  house  now,  and  then 
you  shall  also  see  our  little  prisons." 

So  we  began  our  inspection  of  the  premises.  First 
came  the  girls'  house,  to  which  we  were  led  up  by  a 
wooden  staircase  in  the  hall  of  the  Director's  house. 
There  is  accommodation  for  twelve  girls;  but  at 
present  there  are  only  four.  Each  girl  has  her  own 
little  bedroom.  The  twelve  bedrooms  are  on  the  first 
floor,  six  on  each  side  of  a  passage.  The  little  win- 
dows, which  are  cut  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  girls,  are  provided  with 
iron  staves.  Experience  has  dictated  this  precaution. 
During  the  night  the  doors,  which  all  open  into  the 
passage,  are  locked  outside,  but  a  square  hole,  pro- 
vided with  a  shifting  lid  inside,  is  cut  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  door,  so  as  to  make  communication 
possible  in  case  of  need.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
is  a  bedroom,  occupied  by  a  surveyor,  and  a  large 
lavatory  furnished  with  the  required  washing  appa- 
ratus for  each  girl.  The  wooden  bedsteads  contain 
a  good  mattress  and  pillow  of  maize  straw,  and  two 
blankets,  fully  sufficient  to  keep  the  children  warm 
in  the  winter  season.  All  this  was  marked  by  per- 
fect cleanness  and  order,  as  well  as  by  simplicity 
and  wise  arrangement.  Descending  a  staircase  we 
entered  a  spacious  apartment,  the  dining-room  of  the 
surveyors,  of  whom  there  are  ten.  Next  to  this  is 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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a  sewing-room,  through  which  we  passed  on  into  the 
laundry,  where  we  found  two  of  the  girls  assisting 
the  surveyors  in  ironing  the  clothes  of  this  numerous 
household.  A  first-rate  kitchen,  with  its  colossal 
boiler  and  furnace,  finishes  the  list  of  apartments  in 
this  part  of  the  establishment. 

Clean,  orderly  and  well  arranged  as  everything 
was,  yet  this  part  of  the  house  made  a  less  favour- 
able impression  upon  me  than  the  premises  occu- 
pied by  the  boys.  The  fact  is  that  the  girls' 
house,  part  of  which  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Di- 
rector, is  the  primitive  establishment,  which  was 
built  on  a  very  small  scale;  it  being  supposed 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  that 
a  house  capable  of  lodging  only  from  twenty  to 
thirty  boys  and  girls,  would  be  large  enough  for 
the  purpose.  This  mistake  arose  from  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  State,  that  there  were 
not  above  twenty-eight  children  of  the  Protestant 
creed  in  all  the  prisons  of  France.  Nor  were 
more  recorded  upon  the  prison  rolls.  It  soon 
turned  out,  however,  that  there  were  in  reality  more 
than  three  times  that  number.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  Colony  it  already  numbered 
twenty-two  pupils.  So  the  house  soon  proved  by  far 
too  small.  A  spacious  boys'  house  was  then  added, 
and  the  old  house  was  kept  for  the  girls ;  but  it  bears 
everywhere  the  marks  of  having  originally  been 
built  for  a  different  object  from  what  it  is  now  being 
used  for.  There  is  a  want  of  architectural  order, 
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which  gives  a  rather  confused  appearance  to  the 
whole. 

Passing  to  the  boys'  house  we  stepped  across 
a  back-yard,  which  was  on  one  side  lined  by  the 
prison  cells,  of  which  there  are  nine.  These  are 
square  little  closets,  measuring  eight  feet  by  six, 
with  clean  whitewashed  walls.  They  were  all 
empty,  and  bore  marks  of  not  being  frequently  used. 

The  boys'  house  is  an  oblong  squarish  building, 
which  in  every  respect  answers  its  purpose.  The 
ground-floor  is  occupied  by  a  large  dining-room, 
capable  of  accommodating  more  than  one  hundred 
boys,  and  by  a  succession  of  four  or  five  workshops, 
each  of  which  has  a  door  opening  into  the  public 
road,  which  runs  alongside  the  premises.  We 
found  half-a-dozen  little  boys  engaged  in  plaiting 
a  certain  kind  of  bulrushes  for  mats,  which  appear 
to  be  a  considerable  source  of  income  of  the 
establishment.  They  are,  indeed,  very  strong  and 
nice-looking,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  equal 
to  the  best  hemp  mats.  In  another  shop  some 
taller  boys  were  being  instructed  in  the  making  of 
clogs  or  wooden  shoes.  The  other  shops,  viz.,  for 
carpentering,  tailoring,  &c.,  were  not  occupied  at  the 
time  I  saw  them,  the  boys  being  all  away  at  their 
work  in  the  fields. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  schools,  which,  in  respect 
of  ventilation,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
ceiling  appeared  to  me  to  be  too  low,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  light  was  not  so  profuse  as  it  should 
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be.  The  children  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
which  can  be  separated  or  united  by  means  of 
curtains,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  three  dormi- 
tories, one  of  them  large,  containing  from  fifty  to 
sixty  beds,  and  two  smaller  ones.  They  are  situated 
behind  each  other,  so  that,  the  middle  doors  being 
opened,  one  can  look  through  all  three,  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  smaller  one  is  occupied  by 
boys  under  thirteen,  the  next  by  boys  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen,  the  third  and  largest  one  by  boys  above 
sixteen.  In  each  dormitory  a  bed  is  occupied  by 
one  of  the  surveyors.  I  saw  no  bars  at  the  windows. 
I  suppose  they  are  not  required,  so  many  sleeping 
together  in  one  room,  and  the  windows  being  some 
thirty  feet  above  the  road.  There  is  also  an  infir- 
mary here,  containing  seven  beds,  which  presented 
the  agreeable  view  of  being  quite  unoccupied.  It 
is  a  very  comfortable,  cheerful-looking  room,  where 
everything  is  well  adapted  to  dispel  gloomy 
thoughts  from  the  minds  of  the  patients. 

Opposite  the  workshops,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  is  the  little  chapel,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
latin  cross.  Its  simple  but  tastefully-shaped  walnut 
pulpit  faces  a  gallery  which  covers  the  entrance. 
Mr.  Martin  preaches  here  every  Sunday  to  his 
pupils,  and  to  many  a  hearer  from  the  town. 
This  sanctuary  is  the  gift  of  Christian  friends 
in  London.  Its  construction  cost  6000  francs. 
Five  thousand  francs  were  Collected  partly  at  a 
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drawing-room  meeting  which  E.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
M.P.,  assembled  in  May,  1857,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Armand  Delille,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee,  A.  Kinnaird,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Eev.  Messrs. 
Auriol,  Baptist  Noel,  Herschell,  &c.,  and  partly 
at  a  sermon  which  was  preached  the  next  Sunday 
in  favour  of  the  Colony. 

The  inspection  of  a  little  tailor's  shop,  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  chapel,  closed  OUT  tour 
through  the  premises.  Behind  that  little  building 
is  a  lavatory  for  the  washerwomen,  who,  shel- 
tered under  awnings,  wash  the  clothes  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  in  a  large  basin,  which,  being 
uncovered,  allows  the  vapour  of  the  warm  water  to 
escape  freely. 

We  returned  to  the  director's  room  to  resume  our 
conversation  about  the  Colony  and  the  training  of 
the  children.  The  interesting  communications  which 
I  was  favoured  with  caused  the  hours  to  fly  away 
like  minutes.  How  short  time  appears  to  minds 
engaged  in  matters  of  such  vital  importance!  The 
hour  approached  at  which  the  coach  for  Mussidan 
was  to  start.  Mr.  Martin  guided  me  through 
his  garden  down  to  the  beach.  The  boatman, 
who  was  lying  in  his  skiff  at  the  opposite  shore, 
was  hailed,  and  he  sent  his  "  Oui  Monsieur  "  across 
the  water.  His  word,  however,  proved  much  readier 
than  his  work.  We  did  not  see  him  make  the 
slightest  effort  to  stir  his  boat,  so  I  found  that  I  had 
to  take  the  bridge  or  lose  the  coach.  With  a  cordial 
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pressure  of  hands  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  host,  and 
as  I  hastened  my  steps  along  the  river-side,  I  could 
not  forbear  looking  back  from  time  to  time,  to 
revive  my  impressions  of  this  interesting  spot, 
where  I  had  spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of 
my  journeys. 


II. 


HISTORY  op  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLONY —  THE  "  SOCIETY 
DBS  INTERETS  GENERATJX  DU  PROTESTANTISMS  "  —  THE 
DIRECTOR  MR.  MARTIN. 


Colony  of  Sainte  Foy  owes  its  existence  to 
the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  which,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  entered  France  with  the  fall  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1830.  Before  that  date  the 
Protestant  Church  of  the  country  found  itself  in  a 
very  unsettled  condition.  It  was  tolerated  as  a  sect 
which  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of,  but  looked 
upon  by  the  clergy  and  the  bigoted  Government 
very  much  as  the  Samaritans  were  looked  upon 
by  the  Jews.  The  spirit  of  political  liberty  which 
dawned  with  the  revolution  and  the  first  empire, 
had  cleared  the  minds  of  the  people  from  many 
mediaeval  prejudices,  and  rendered  the  return  of 
such  an  atrocity  as  that  of  Bartholomew's  night  out 
of  the  question.  Still  in  the  South  many  a  sad 
repetition  was  tried  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Popish 
religion  was  re-established  as  the  religion  of  the 
State,  and  the  Government  was  eager  enough  to 
restore  it  in  all  the  rigour  of  its  priestcraft.  But  to 
attain  this  end,  a  cautiousness  was  observed  from 
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which  the  Protestants  in  the  North  for  the  time  being 
derived  the  benefit  of  an  unmolested  though  rather 
stifled  existence.  In  those  days  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  the  Protestant  churches  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Government  in  there  dress  of  the  wrongs  they  were 
suffering,  or  its  permission  to  practise  the  rights  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  In  a  public  way  nothing 
could  be  gained;  but  by  private  applications  to 
influential  men,  through  an  endless  apparatus  of 
introductions  and  recommendations,  something  might 
be  effected.  A  good  Protestant  parson,  a  wealthy 
man  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Soulie',  at  that  period 
earned  the  thanks  of  his  oppressed  brethren  by 
devoting  all  his  time,  talent,  and  means  to  their 
interests.  He  was  their  mediator  and  advocate  with 
the  highly-placed  individuals;  and  when  in  those 
days  a  Protestant's  claim  was  acknowledged  or  a 
petition  granted,  the  success  was  in  most  cases 
owing  to  the  indefatigable  and  well-applied  energy 
of  that  faithful  servant  of  God. 

His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France.  Everybody  had  then  to  try  to  find  his 
own  way  without  a  guide.  Owing  to  want  of  unity, 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  want  of  knowledge 
even  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  hundreds  of  petitions 
and  reclamations  were  sent  adrift,  like  snow-flakes 
tossed  about  by  a  whirlwind.  Happily  the  revolution 
of  1830  put  a  stop  to  that  unsettled  state  of  things. 
The  new  charter  abolished  the  principle  of  an  estab- 
lished religion.  All  denominations  were  placed  on 
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a  footing  of  equality.  Favours  were  no  longer  to  be 
humbly  petitioned  for;  rights  were  to  be  claimed. 
A  new  agent  was  required,  who,  with  the  law  of  the 
country  in  his  hand  and  well  instructed  in  the  wants 
and  rights  of  the  Church,  could  protect  its  possessions 
and  guide  its  proceedings.  It  was  evident  that  this 
was  a  task  by  far  too  comprehensive  for  one  man.  A 
Society  was  formed  in  1842,  with  the  name  of  Sod6t4 
dea  Interets  g&ntraux  du  Protestantisms  Frangais. 
Such  men  as  the  noble  Admiral  Verhuell,  the  Counts 
de  Gasparin,  and  the  ministers  Frederic  Monod  and 
Napoleon  Eoussel,  were  among  the  members  of  its 
Committee.  It  was  based  upon  a  truly  catholic 
footing.  All  Protestant  churches,  whether  Calvinistic 
or  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  or  Independent,  were  alike 
represented  in  this  Society. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  the  Society 
turned  its  attention  was  the  condition  of  the  juvenile 
Protestant  prisoners.  Not  only  were  they  destitute  of 
any  moral  training  whatever,  but  also  entirely  ex- 
posed to  the  proselytism  of  the  Popish  propaganda. 
Most  of  them  were  never  reported  as  Protestant 
children.  They  were  blended  with  the  great  bulk 
of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-prisoners,  and  with 
them  instructed  in  the  Popish  doctrine  and  worship- 
This  happened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  prison 
officers,  who  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  clergy.  A 
child  might  object  on  account  of  its  being  a  Pro- 
testant ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  silent.  Parents  might 
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send  in  their  complaints ;  they  were  not  heard.  By 
dint  of  promises  and  threats,  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, many  a  child  was  put  in  awe  of  its  fanatic 
teachers,  and  made  to  believe  that  its  perversion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  only  way  to 
escape  hell.  The  Reports  of  the  Society  mention 
many  instances  of  the  difficulties  it  had  to  grapple  with 
before  it  could  extricate  a  young  Protestant  prisoner 
from  this  process  of  moral  poisoning.  One  day,  for 
instance,  an  agent  of  the  Society,  who  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  gaols  to  take  a  girl  to  the  Colony,  no  sooner 
delivered  her  message  than  both  the  girl  and  the 
sisters  of  charity  raised  an  uproarious  noise  (un  va- 
oarme  effroyable).  The  girl  bounces  up,  cries,  screams, 
and  declares  that  she  will  not  go ;  that  she  is  no  more 
a  Protestant ;  that  Luther  and  Calvin  are  cursed ;  that 
all  Protestants  are  damned.  And  she  works  herself  up 
into  such  a  frenzy,  that  her  face  turns  as  red  as  a 
boiled  lobster.  The  Society's  agent,  however,  allowed 
the  whole  to  spend  their  rage,  and  then  quite  calmly 
repeated  her  message.  Of  course  hef  request  had  to 
be  complied  with,  as  she  had  the  law  in  her  favour. 
So  the  girl  followed  her,  but  not  without  a  long 
private  conversation  with  the  sisters,  who  loaded  her 
with  a  heap  of  amulets,  relics,  medals,  little  images, 
and  chaplets.  She  soon,  however,  came  to  a  right 
mind,  and  some  time  later  confessed  that  the  sisters 
had  told  her  to  behave  very  rebelliously,  to  make  as 
much  noise  as  she  could,  and  to  turn  everything  topsy- 
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turvy,  ID  order  that  the  director  of  the  Colony  might 
be  compelled  to  send  her  back  to  the  prison.  She 
also  confessed  that  one  day  a  Bible  was  sent  to  her, 
which  she  was  taught  to  tear  in  pieces  and  trample 
under  foot. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  but  incite  the  Society 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  all  the  young  Pro- 
testant prisoners  were  delivered  from  such  pernicious 
influence.  Even  on  the  part  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
philanthropists  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  putting 
of  young  prisoners  into  the  same  gaol  with  adult 
criminals.  Counsellor  Mr.  Demetz,  who  is  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  Colony  for  juvenile  prisoners  at 
Mettray,  near  Tours,  was  one  of  the  first  who  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  that  subject. 
Being  a  member  of  one  of  the  Courts  at  Paris,  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  im- 
prisoned children.  The  law  of  France  permitted  the 
acquittal  of  children  accused  of  crime,  on  the  ground 
of  their  having  acted  without  discernment ;  but  ordered 
them  to  be  kept  under  the  guardianship  of  the  State 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  be  trained  for  a  moral 
life.  This  article  of  the  law  was  carried  into  practice 
by  detaining  the  children  in  central  prisons,  where, 
instead  of  being  trained  for  a  moral  life,  they  were 
enabled  to  learn  every  kind  of  wickedness  from  their 
adult  fellow-prisoners.  Mr.  Demetz  emphatically 
opposed  that  system,  and  having  given  up  his  place 
at  the  court,  started  that  excellent  Colony  at  Mettray, 
where  nearly  600  boys  are  at  present  being  educated 
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for  an  orderly  life  in  society.  His  Colony  is,  however, 
an  exclusively  Koman  Catholic  institution,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  common  sense,  he  has  from  the 
outset  refused  the  admission  of  a  Protestant  boy.  But 
he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  foundation  of  a  Pro- 
testant Colony.  The  Minister  of  State  also  promised 
the  concurrence  and  support  of  the  Government,  and 
declared  that  he  would  be  glad  to  entrust  the  Protest- 
ant juvenile  convicts  to  the  care  of  the  Society  if  a 
Protestant  Mettray  were  founded.  The  Society  could 
no  longer  doubt  what  course  was  to  be  taken.  Sub- 
scriptions were  collected  for  buying  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  at  Sainte  Foy,  a  place  equally  famous  for 
its  Protestant  spirit  and  its  agricultural  excellence. 
The  plan  met  with  general  sympathy.  Even  the 
young  girls  at  the  schools  founded  by  Oberlin  worked 
for  a  bazaar  on  behalf  of  the  Colony.  The  property, 
which  consisted  of  four  hectares  with  a  house,  was 
bought  for  24,000  francs. 

Meanwhile  inquiries  were  made  for  a  suitable  man 
as  director.  Three  qualifications  were  required  in 
him :  he  ought  to  be  a  Christian  man,  a  good  teacher, 
and  an  able  agriculturist.  These  are  points  not  often 
combined  in  one  man.  There  may  be  many  more 
variously-gifted  persons  in  the  world  than  is  supposed ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  them.  They  often  live  at 
remote  spots,  at  some  little  farm  in  a  lonely  valley, 
or  at  some  school-house  in  an  unknown  rural  vil- 
lage. The  director  whom  Providence  had  destined 
for  the  new  Colony  lived  at  a  place  where  certainly 
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the  Committee  would  not  have  sought  him,  had 
not  some  friends  directed  attention  to  him.  Mr. 
Martin,  then  a  man  of  about  forty,  was  pastor  of 
the  small  Protestant  church  of  Ehe,  a  little  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
individuals  who,  through  the  agency  of  that  godly 
man  Felix  Neff,  were  brought  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Impelled 
by  an  irresistible  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
his  fellow-beings,  he  left  the  little  Alpine  valley 
where  he  was  born  and  trained,  to  study  theology  at 
the  faculty  of  Montauban.  The  little  church  of  Ehe 
offered  him  a  charge  to  his  taste.  There,  on  an  island 
eighteen  miles  long  and  four  broad,  dotted  with  vine- 
dad  hills,  he  found  the  quietude  of  the  rural  valley 
where  he  had  spent  his  youth ;  while  his  little  flock 
offered  full  scope  for  his  heart's  desire  to  feed  the  sheep 
of  Christ,  both  young  and  old.  "  I  saw  nobody  from 
abroad,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  giving  an  account  of  his 
experiences  at  that  period ;  "  I  did  not  know  the  world 
at  large;  I  was  much  less  known  than  the  little 
flock  of  which  I  took  charge,  except  by  my  best 
friends.  I  could  not  fancy  how  such  a  Society  as 
that  of  the  Interets  generaux  could  ever  have  heard 
of  me  or  take  it  into  their  minds  to  think  of  my 
humble  person,  with  the  view  of  choosing  me  as 
director  of  the  Colony.  I  never  heard  of  the  matter 
till  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Committee  in  1842. 
I  could  not  understand  it.  I  read  the  letter  over 
and  over  again  to  assure  myself  that  I  was  not 
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mistaken.  I  felt  touched  with  emotion  and  some- 
what perplexed.  I  was  discharging  my  duties  as  an 
humble  country  minister  with  pleasure,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  who  greatly  prospered  my  work.  To 
leave  such  a  post  appeared  to  me  to  be  equivalent 
to  forsaking  my  holiest  calling.  But  the  Committee, 
my  friends,  and  even  my  parents,  urgently  advised  me 
to  accept  the  call.  This  made  me  take  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration.  It  was  clear  that  young 
creatures,  abandoned,  ill-instructed,  struck  by  the 
hand  of  justice,  vicious  and  perverted,  would  be  lost, 
unless  provision  were  made  for  their  rescue.  So  a 
moral  and  religious  work  was  to  be  done,  or  at  least 
to  be  tried  among  children.  Now  1  loved  children. 
In  former  days  I  had  some  of  them  in  my  charge  as 
a  teacher ;  I  had  some  of  them  still.  I  had  always 
taken  great  interest  in  children :  since  I  had  known 
the  great  price  with  which  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  was  purchased,  they  were  always  precious  to 
me.  'Try  to  save  some  of  these  unhappy  little 
ones,'  I  said  to  myself;  'prevent  them  from  running 
into  the  abyss,  to  the  galleys,  to  the  scaffold. 
Try  to  fill  them  with  good  honest  sentiments,  to 
make  them  good  sons,  good  citizens,  good  Christians.' 
Oh  !  these  thoughts  were  full  of  delight  to  my  heart. 
Under  their  influence  I  compared  the  calling  of  a 
pastor  with  that  of  a  director  of  such  a  Colony. 
I  found  that  both  might  be  combined — that  the  one 
did  not  exclude  the  other.  In  short,  after  some 
months  of  serious  reflection,  I  resolved  to  accept  the 
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call  of  the  Committee.  Now  twenty-two  years  have 
elapsed,  and  537  children  have,  during  that  period, 
been  intrusted  to  my  care.  I  thank  my  God  with 
a  joyful  heart.  The  work,  it  is  true,  was  laborious. 
It  has  not  met  with  all  the  success  which  we  desired, 
but  who  can  be  surprised  at  that  ?  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  favoured  with  happy  results.  Several  are 
converted,  have  become  children  of  God  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  them,  though 
not  converted  in  reality,  still  manifest  a  social  resto- 
ration which  greatly  encourages  us  'to  continue  our 
work." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  removed  to  Sainte  Foy  in 
1843.  Twelve  months  elapsed  before  the  first  young 
colonists  made  their  appearance.  What  was  the 
reason  of  this  delay  nobody  can  tell:  neither  Mr. 
Martin  nor  the  Committee  ever  learnt  it.  It  was  a 
period  of  trying  suspense  for  the  good  couple,  as  well 
as  for  the  Committee.  Eumours  were  spread  that 
the  Government,  influenced  by  the  Koman  Catholic 
clergy,  had  changed  its  mind  and  was  about  to  retract 
A  teacher  and  an  agriculturist  had  been  engaged; 
but  there  was  no  work  for  them.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  colonists  came.  There  were  twenty-eight 
Protestant  juvenile  convicts  in  the  prisons,  and  how 
many  of  them  did  the  Government  send  ?  Only  six. 

Still  Mr.  Martin  was  only  too  glad  to  see  some 
arrive  at  last.  They  were  pitiful-looking  children, 
indeed.  The  gloom  of  the  prison  was  reflected  in 
their  appearance.  Want  of  exercise  had  bleached 
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their  cheeks;  the  damp  close  prison  air  had  weak- 
ened their  nerves.  Some  of  them  were  so  weak, 
that  they  staggered  as  if  they  were  drunk.  They 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  God  and  eternity 
they  knew  scarcely  anything;  but  they  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  late  about  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here 
was  a  good  work  to  be  done ;  and  Mr.  Martin  ad- 
dressed himself  to  it  with  heart  and  soul. 


III. 

ORGANISATION  AND  FAMILY  LIFE  OF  THE  COLONY. 

T  T  was  a  gratifying  thing  that  out  of  a  population 
-*-  of  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  of  Protestants, 
only  from  twenty  to  thirty  children  should  be  found 
in  prison.  But  it  was  as  strange  as  gratifying,  espe- 
cially since  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Protestants  in  the  country  who  were  not  so 
returned  in  the  census,  but  went  under  the  name  of 
Catholics.  Among  these  were  many  paupers.  More- 
over numbers  of  poor  people  poured  in  every  year  from 
Germany,  and  of  these  also  many  were  Protestants. 
Strong  misgivings  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  official 
statements  regarding  the  prisons  were  entertained. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Protestant  pastors  to  the  matter.  Accurate 
inquiries  were  made  at  the  prisons,  and  the  Go- 
vernment, to  its  credit,  afforded  every  possible 
opportunity  to  the  Protestants  to  subject  the  returns 
of  the  gaols  to  a  close  examination.  Many  con- 
cealed Protestant  children  were  thus  brought  to  light. 
The  Catholic  clergy  and  the  sisters  of  charity  put 
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every  obstacle  in  the  way ;  but  the  Government  did 
justice  to  the  claims  of  the  wronged  party,  and  the 
law  of  the  country  was  maintained  against  the 
schemes  of  Jesuitical  proselytism. 

These  proceedings  soon  swelled  the  number  of 
colonists  at  Sainte  Foy.  Besides,  as  the  Colony  was 
a  private  philanthropic  institution,  other  parties  also 
sent  such  children  as  required  a  stricter  control 
than  could  be  exercised  at  their  homes.  These  were 
called  vicious  children  (enfants  vicieux),  whereas  those 
who  were  sent  by  the  Government  were  called 
detained  children  (enfants  detenus).  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  colonists  increased  every  year.  In  1846  there 
were  40,  and  ten  years  later  there  were  129.  At  the 
time  I  saw  the  Colony  (November,  1864)  the  number 
was  93. 

This  success  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  jealousy 
of  adversaries.  Calumny  was,  of  course,  resorted 
to  to  prejudice  public  opinion  against  the  heretical 
Establishment.  One  instance  out  of  many  will 
suffice  to  show  the  difficulties  which  arose  from 
that  quarter. 

A  Protestant  boy  was  discovered  at  a  Catholic 
Keformatory.  Countless  efforts  were  tried  to  obtain 
possession  of  him.  At  length,  after  a  tedious  and 
troublesome  correspondence,  which  went  through 
twenty-six  letters,  permission  was  received  to  trans- 
port the  boy  to  Sainte  Foy.  The  poor  child  was 
terribly  frightened:  he  was  sure  he  was  marching 
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to  his  grave.  He  was  told  that  he  would  be  fear- 
fully beaten  and  starved  to  death.  In  vain  did  the 
persons  who  conducted  him  to  the  Colony  try  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  in  error.  He  was  told  that 
their  kindness  was  only  a  treacherous  introduction  to 
his  misery.  Fortunately  on  their  way  they  met  a 
boy  who  was  on  his  return  from  the  Colony.  It  was 
a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  look  at  that  fine  lad,  whose 
healthy  appearance,  happy  face,  and  neat  dress,  bore 
a  more  eloquent  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Colony 
than  the  most  skilful  orator  could  have  composed. 
A  conversation  ensued  between  the  two  boys,  which 
in  a  few  minutes  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
frightened  one,  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been 
exceeded  had  he  been  unexpectedly  rescued  from 
the  gallows.  "  What ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  never  were  beaten  at  Saint  e 

«/  * 

Foy?  Why,  I  used  to  be  beaten  every  day  at  the 
Eeformatory."  "  I  never  was,"  the  other  replied.  "  I 
was  often  punished  in  the  first  days,  but  never 
beaten,  and  during  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have 
not  been  punished  at  all."  "  How  is  that  ? "  the 
boy  asked,  in  a  voice  of  astonishment.  "Why," 
the  rejoinder  was,  "don't  you  see,  if  you  do  your 
duty  there  is  no  cause  for  punishment."  "Then, 
are  they  just  people  over  there?"  "Of  course  they 
are;  only  go  and  try,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
won't  get  into  a  scrape  there,  unless  you  want  it." 
The  boy  continued  his  journey  with  an  air  of  cheer- 
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fulness,  and  as  if  a  heavy  burden  had  been  taken 
from  his  shoulders. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  parents  seemed  to  expect 
everything  from  the  Institution.  Mr.  Martin  must 
keep  in  mind  that  then:  children  are  really  not  so 
bad  as  the  judge  who  sentenced  them  took  them 
for;  nay,  he  must  know  that  they  are  the  nicest 
children  in  the  world.  He  must  accordingly  pro- 
cure them  a  perfect  acquittal.  Of  course  they 
expect  him  to  restore  them  soon  to  their  homes,  or 
to  provide  them  with  good  situations.  Above  all, 
they  insist  upon  their  being  at  once  confirmed  and 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  &c.  Such  requests 
not  being  promptly  attended  to,  the  number  of 
discontented  cavillers  and  slanderers  could  not  but 
increase. 

Beating  is  strictly  forbidden  at  the  Colony.  The 
ordinary  punishments  consist  in  the  boys  being 
prohibited  from  playing,  or  in  being  deprived  of 
butcher's  meat.  Gross  transgressions  are  punished 
with  imprisonment  in  the  cells,  and  in  very  bad 
cases  in  a  dark  cell.  A  desirable  influence  is  exer- 
cised upon  the  boys  by  the  system  of  marks.  A  bad 
mark  is  given  for  the  slightest  trespass  against  the 
rules  of  the  establishment;  such  as  for  talking 
during  meals,  for  walking  irregularly  in  the  files,  or 
making  the  beds  badly,  &c.  This  plan  excited 
emulation  among  them,  each  one  trying  to  come  out 
as  favourably  as  possible  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
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The  result  was  very  encouraging.  In  the  Report  of 
1855  a  statistical  table  occurs,  which  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

Colonists.  Good  marks.  Bart  marks. 

During  182  days      3     received  from  177  to  174  and  from  5  to    8 


15     t 

161 

151 

21 

31 

15 

150 

140 

32 

42 

13 

140 

130 

42 

52 

9     , 

130 

120 

52 

62 

10 

120 

110 

62 

72 

12 

110 

100 

72 

82 

There  was  only  one  whose  bad  marks  surpassed  his 
good  ones;  and  even  many  of  those  who  behaved 
badly  at  first,  gradually  improved  so  as  to  show  a 
favourable  list  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Now  this 
may  be  considered  as  a  gratifying  result,  taking  into 
account  the  low  origin  of  those  poor  creatures;  for 
out  of  223  of  them 

135  were  of  poor  and  indigent  parents. 
113  were  orphans,  or  either  fatherless  or  motherless. 
40  were  illegitimate. 
18  of  parents  unknown. 
9  of  divorced  parents. 

45  had  an  ill-famed  father. 
60  had  an  ill-famed  mother. 

46  had  either  father  or  mother  in  prison. 
2  had  both  parents  in  prison. 

No  wonder  that  sometimes  severe  measures  of 
discipline  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  such 
children,  especially  in  the  first  year  of  their  stay  at 
the  Colony.  Still  the  history  of  the  Institution  during 
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the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence  shows  that  the 
confinements  in  the  cells  has  decreased  with  every  year. 
This  is  owing  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  colonists,  as 
a  body,  having  become  better  and  nobler  under  the 
constant  influence  of  a  faithful  Christian  education. 
There  is  a  public  opinion  amongst  these  boys,  which 
exercises  a  beneficial  check  upon  new  comers.  One 
of  the  most  telling  facts  confirmatory  of  this  is  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  runaways.  While 
at  other  Keformatories  in  France  runaways  amount 
to  from  twenty  to  thirty  a  year,  this  Colony  only 
counts  one  or  two,  notwithstanding  that  the  place 
lies  open  on  all  sides,  and  that  the  boys,  when  labour- 
ing in  the  fields,  can  escape  at  any  moment.  There 
has  even  been  many  years  in  which  no  escape  took 
place  at  all.  Badly  trained,  disorderly,  and  savage, 
as  most  of  the  children  are  when  they  come  to  the 
Colony,  yet  all  of  them  evince  a  gradually  increasing 
desire  to  become  better  men.  From  time  to  time 
some  touching  evidences  of  good  feeling,  of  kind- 
heartedness,  and  compassion  for  other  unhappy  fel- 
low-beings, encourage  Mr.  Martin  in  his  noble  task. 
Sometimes  a  boy  leaves  his  dinner  untouched,  re- 
questing that  it  may  be  sent  to  his  poor  parents. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  certain  district  was  visited  by 
a  fearful  famine,  sixty  colonists  presented  a  petition, 
requesting  that  they  might  be  permitted  for  some 
time  to  dine  without  butcher-meat,  in  order  that  the 
price  of  it  might  be  given  to  the  poor  sufferers.  Out 
of  their  poverty  they  even  sent  twenty-four  francs  to 
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the  sufferers  from  the  inundations  in  Holland  in 
1861.  Sometimes  a  boy  receives  an  unpaid  letter, 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage  from  his  little 
pocket-money ;  but  in  a  moment  a  collection  is  made, 
and  the  postman  receives  his  threepence. 

These  are  traits  of  human  nature  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  witness.  Still  higher  pleasure  is  felt 
when  it  is  found  that  such  a  disposition  of  the  heart 
is  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ.  Of  this,  too,  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  permitted  to  witness  many  gladden- 
ing proofs.  Among  others  a  boy,  who  was  notorious 
for  his  bad  temper  and  behaviour,  turned  a  pattern  of 
the  very  opposite  through  the  power  which  the  Gospel 
exercised  upon  his  heart.  He  was  absolutely  insensible 
to  any  religious  impression  whatever,  and  so  addicted 
to  bad  habits  that  he  had  to  be  put  in  the  cell. 
Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  alternately  visited  and 
seriously  conversed  with  him  about  the  concerns  of 
his  soul.  It  was  not  long  before  he  showed  some  per- 
ception of  his  dangerous  position  with  regard  to  his 
eternal  prospects.  He  took  ill  and  was  sent  to  the 
infirmary.  Here,  in  the  school  of  suffering  and  in 
sight  of  death  which  he  was  expecting,  his  heart 
was  unveiled  and  his  tongue  unloosed.  It  was 
touching  to  hear  him  confess  his  sins,  accuse  himself 
before  God  and  men,  and  appeal  with  fervent  suppli- 
cations to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  Those  who 
surrounded  his  bed  to  console  him  could  not  repress 
their  tears,  and  even  from  the  adjacent  bedroom 
came  the  sobbings  of  the  colonists,  who  heard  his 
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cries  to  God  for  salvation.  It  pleased  God  to  recover 
him.  He  returned  to  the  company  of  the  colonists  an 
example  of  the  wonderful  power  of  grace,  and  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  good  of  many  of 
his  companions,  who,  in  their  letters  to  their  parents, 
mentioned  the  great  blessing  which  was  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  conversion  of  their  comrade.  In 
1859  a  religious  awakening  took  place  amongst  the 
colonists,  which  to  many  proved  of  lasting  value. 
It  commenced  with  some  who,  one  Sunday  after  the 
first  service,  resorted,  unde'r  the  leading  of  a  surveyor, 
to  a  quiet  place  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  pray.  Mr. 
Martin  being  away  from  home  at  a  watering-place 
for  his  health,  Mrs.  Martin  was  requested  to  engage 
in  prayer  and  to  speak  a  few  words  from  the  Bible. 
These  meetings  were  continued  for  several  months. 
One  of  the  boys  of  his  own  accord  confessed  to 
Mrs.  Martin  a  theft  which  he  had  committed  during 
his  stay  at  the  Colony.  Others  showed  their  desire 
to  walk  in  uprightness  before  God  by  the  most 
admirable  change  in  their  conduct.  Mr.  Martin  re- 
ceived letters  from  them  which  struck  him  with 
wonder  and  delight.  They  told  him  what  was  going 
on  at  their  meetings.  They  expressed  their  cordial 
love  towards  him  now  that  they  recognised  the  good 
way  in  which  he  was  trying  to  lead  them.  They 
besought  him  not  to  lose  courage  with  them,  how- 
ever arduous  his  task  was,  but  to  continue  bestowing 
his  parental  love  and  prayerful  care  upon  them. 
The  fragments  of  their  letters,  which  Mr.  Martin 
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afterwards     published,     are     indeed    delightful    to 
read. 

This  revival,  however,  at  Sainte  Foy  was  tran- 
sitory. All  the  colonists  continue  to  attend  the  usual 
religious  services  of  the  Sunday  and  family  worship 
during  the  week :  but  Mr.  Martin  is  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  with  most  of  them  this  religion  is  mere 
formalism.  Still  it  fails  not  to  exercise  some  visible 
influence  for  good.  In  the  first  years  of  the  history 
of  the  Colony  there  was  a  spirit  of  recklessness  and 
impudent  foolhardiness,  which  manifested  itself  in 
every  kind  of  mischief,  such  as  breaking  windows, 
destroying  trees  and  plants,  &c.  This  is  now  alto- 
gether gone,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  at  least  one  third  of  the  boys  behave  quite 
unblamably. 

Besides  the  regular  family  services  every  morning 
and  evening,  the  children  attend  a  catechising  once 
a  week,  which  is  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  im- 
parting to  them  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
Secular  school -knowledge  is  imparted  during  two 
hours  every  day.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  of  which  the  first  reads  and  writes  well  and 
is  versed  in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  More  than 
half  of  the  colonists  come  to  the  Colony  unable  to 
read  and  write ;  none  of  them  leave  it  without  being 
able  to  compose  and  write  a  letter  with  ease.  Sing- 
ing, too,  is  taught.  Some  forty  of  the  boys  form 
a  choir,  which  sings  easy  pieces  in  four  parts. 

The  family  rises  in  summer  at  4,  in  winter  at  6 
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and  goes  to  bed  at  9£.  Breakfast  at  8,  dinner  at  1, 
supper  at  8.  Family  worship  at  8|  A.M.,  and  at 
8|  P.M. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  handi- 
craft and  agricultural  labour.  Of  the  ninety-three  boys 
who  were  at  the  Colony  when  I  visited  it,  three  were 
taught  carpentering,  nine  tailoring,  four  slipper- 
making,  five  were  employed  in  domestic  work,  eight 
in  the  garden,  and  sixty-four  in  the  vineyard. 


IY. 

DIFFICULTIES  —  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COLONY — STATISTICS,  ETC. 


Colony  has  to  struggle  with  some  difficulties, 
which  exercise  a  considerable  check  upon  its 
development. 

The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  a  want 
of  land.  The  Colony  possesses  at  present  twenty- 
seven  hectares,1  both  arable  and  vine  land.  Taking 
the  average  number  of  colonists  at  a  hundred,  there 
is  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  hectare  to  each 
colonist.  Now,  the  calculation  is  that  there  should 
be  a  hectare  for  every  colonist,  to  make  the  Colony 
self-supporting.  At  present  the  boys  must  be  hired 
out  to  work  to  the  neighbouring  farmers,  who  very 
much  desire  them.  But  such  work,  being  often  done 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  colony,  is  con- 
nected with  a  great  many  inconveniences.  It  takes 
the  boys  away  from  the  school ;  it  wearies  them  out, 
as  they  have  often  to  march  a  couple  of  miles  there 
and  back,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  day ; 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  it  estranges  them  from 
the  family  life  of  the  Colony.  They  mingle  with 

1  A  hectare  is  equal  to  nearly  2£  acres. 
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other  labourers,  whose  conversation  is  not  always 
good  for  them.  It  is  true  they  go  out  in  bands, 
each  under  the  leading  of  a  surveyor;  but  what 
can  one  man  do,  when  the  boys  are  scattered  over 
the  fields?  Here,  too,  the  temptation  to  run  away 
is  very  great.  If  a  boy  chooses  to  throw  down  his 
tools  and  to  pounce  into  a  corn-field  or  a  copse, 
the  surveyor  must  leave  him  alone ;  for,  were  he  to 
run  after  him,  perhaps,  more  boys,  stimulated  by  the 
example,  would  take  to  their  heels.  This  travail  fait 
au  dehors  is  a  real  bore  to  the  Colony.  To  put  a 
stop  to  it,  a  purchase  of  at  least  sixty  hectares 
would  be  necessary.  But  a  hectare  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sainte  Foy  sells  at  from  160?.  to  200?. !  Thus  a 
sum  of  from  10,000?.  to  12,000?.  sterling  would  be 
required  to  get  the  Colony  into  smooth  water.  This 
is  not  a  very  large  sum  in  England,  where  instances 
are  not  rare  of  a  similar  or  even  a  larger  sum 
being  bestowed  by  one  individual  upon  the  building 
of  a  church  or  chapel ;  but  it  is  a  large  sum  for  Pro- 
testants in  France,  where  Protestantism  is  not  the 
religion  of  the  nation,  and  the  wealthy  have  their 
hands  filled  with  the  support  of  poor  churches  and  ill- 
salaried  ministers.  Indeed  the  Society  deserves  our 
admiration  for  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  acquire 
property  to  the  value  of  from  5000?.  to  6000?.  At 
only  one  meeting  in  1856  nearly  480?.  was  collected ; 
and  from  gifts  and  legacies  the  Committee  was 
enabled  in  1864  to  purchase  a  vineyard  of  the  value 
of  nearly  800?. 
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The  difficulty  of  having  the  boys  labouring  so  far 
away  from  home  might,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  removed  by  putting  a  greater  number  of  them 
in  the  workshops.  But  here  another  obstacle  arises  : 
the  Government  permits  only  twelve  boys  to  learn  a 
trade,  the  rest  must  become  agriculturists.  As  stated 
before,  I  found  that  the  division  of  labour  at  the  Colony 
was  arranged  according  to  this.  Only  three  boys 
learnt  carpentering,  and  nine  tailoring.  Mat-making 
is  taught,  but  is  only  practised  by  the  boys  in  bad 
weather.  There  were  also  four  who  learnt  slipper  or 
clog  making,  but  this  was  only  during  the  bad  season ; 
in  summer  they  join  their  comrades  in  the  fields. 
Taking  these  four,  and  the  eight  who  learn  gardening, 
together  with  the  sixty-four  who  work  in  the  fields 
and  vineyards,  we  find  that  out  of  ninety-three  boys, 
seventy-six  are  compelled  to  become  agriculturists. 
Now  if  half  of  these  were  trained  at  the  workshops, 
only  thirty-eight  would  be  left  for  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards ;  and  this  number  would  find  all  but  sufficient 
employment  on  the  twenty-seven  hectares  of  the 
colony,  without  being  compelled  to  seek  for  work  at 
the  neighbouring  farms  or  vineyards.  But  then, 
again,  a  great  financial  difficulty  would  occur.  The 
Colony  would  then  lose  the  8000  francs  which  the 
boys  earn  annually  in  the  service  of  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  loss  would 
be  made  up  by  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  at 
the  shops.  On  the  contrary,  an  annual  increase  of 
expenditure,  say  of  2000  francs,  would  perhaps  be 
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required  for  paying  the  teachers,  £c.,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  loss  of  the  above-mentioned  8000, 
would  come  to  10,000  francs  annually.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  Colony  labours  under  the  pres- 
sure either  of  want  of  soil  or  of  capital.  This  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  must  also  have 
an  unfavourable  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  pupils.  Compelling  boys  to  become 
agriculturists  is  not  a  naturally  sound  system  of  train- 
ing, and  such  compulsion  must  take  place  where, 
out  of  ninety-three  boys,  only  twelve  are  permitted 
to  learn  a  trade.  It  is  true  the  French  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  an  agricultural  nation,  but  not  more 
so,  I  presume,  than  the  Dutch.  Now  it  was  shown 
at  the  Dutch  Mettray,  where  it  is  left  optional  to  the 
boys  to  choose  their  profession,  that  out  of  a  hundred 
boys,  forty-two  chose  a  trade,  because  they  were 
either  unfit  for,  or  had  an  aversion  to,  agricultural 
work.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  of  the  Sainte  Foy 
boys,  after  having  left  the  Colony,  enter  the  army. 
They  are  said  to  make  good  soldiers.  And  this  is 
certainly  a  result  which  the  French  Government  does 
not  regret. 

Want  of  capital  may  also  account  for  the  boys 
being  formed  into  only  one  family.  Their  division 
into  small  families,  after  the  Eauhe  Haus  and  Met- 
tray system,  would  require  too  great  an  expenditure 
for  building  purposes,  &c.,  and  occupy  too  much  of 
the  valuable  territory  of  the  Colony.  And  this,  too, 
may  account  for  the  unfavourable  result  of  the  train- 
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ing  of  the  girls.  Indeed,  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that 
the  Committee  had  felt  compelled  to  give  up  the 
training  of  girls  altogether.  There  were  only  four 
when  I  saw  the  Colony ;  and  their  number  is  not  to 
be  increased  by  a  fresh  supply.  So  there  is  no  Estab- 
lishment in  France  at  the  present  time  for  train- 
ing female  juvenile  convicts  of  the  Protestant  creed. 
The  Deaconess  houses  at  Strasburg  and  Paris  take 
a  few  of  them,  but  the  greater  number  are  unprovided 
for.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  not  only  for 
the  girls,  but  also  for  the  Colony.  What  I  have  said 
about  drawbacks  arising  from  the  exclusion  of  the 
female  element  at  the  Dutch  Mettray  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  Colony  of  Sainte  Foy.  That  this  element 
should  be  lacking  here  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
since  no  wiser,  more  amiable  and  tender-hearted 
mother  could  be  desired  for  poor  neglected  girls  than 
Mrs.  Martin.  But  I  can  see  that,  to  enable  her  to 
apply  her  talents  and  cares  with  the  prospect  of 
good  results,  arrangements  would  require  to  be  made 
such  as  the  present  condition  of  the  Colony  scarcely 
admits  of. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  Colony 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  progressive  state.  It  enjoys 
in  a  high  measure  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of 
all  the  Protestant  denominations.  And  no  wonder. 
For  although  the  results  of  the  training  of  the  girls 
have  been  unfavourable,  the  training  of  the  boys  has 
proved  a  success.  When  only  ten  per  cent,  of  such 
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youths  turn  out  unfavourably  (statistics   show,  too, 
that  the  misdemeanors  of  those  ten  per  cent,  consist, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  in  merely  slight  tres- 
passes against  the  regulations  of  the  police),  it  is 
clear  that  the  trouble  and  care  which  have   been 
bestowed  upon  them  are  not  fruitless.     The  letters 
of  the  colonists  who  have  left  the   Establishment, 
and  of  parties  who  bear  testimony  to  their  conduct, 
afford  agreeable  and  often  affecting  reading.    Now 
you  hear  of  a  young  man  who  shares  his  wages  with 
his    ill-famed   mother,  to    keep   her    from  seeking 
her  support  by  immoral  means.     Now  your  eyes 
fall  upon   a  letter  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs : — "  Oh,  my  dear  Monsieur  le  Directeur,  but  for 
your  prayerful  assistance  I  do  not  believe  I  should 
be  able  to  sustain  my  struggle.     I  am  held  in  con- 
tempt by  my  comrades.     They  want  to  take  me  to 
balls  and  other  places,  but  I  will  not  go  with  them. 
I  have  promised  you  to  keep  faithful  to  God,  and  I 
wish  to  persevere  all  my  life.    I  am  weak,  but  I  pray 
to  God  to  grant  me  strength  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation.    On   Sunday  I  go  to   church,  then  I  stay 
with  my  father,  and  I  often  think  of  the  moments 
I  spent  at  the  Colony  and  at   our  nice   meetings 
with  Mrs.  Martin,"  &c.     One  of  the  colonists  has 
become  a  colporteur-dvangeliste  on  his  own  account, 
travelling  through  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  spread  Bibles  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
among  his  fellow-emigrants.     "Oh,  Sainte  Foy!" 
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said  another  to  his  master,  a  chief  of  a  large  manu- 
factory, "  one  does  not  know  what  it  is  when  entering 
it,  but  having  left  it  one  cannot  forget  it.  It  is  there 
I  was  saved." 

In  the  army  the  colonists  of  Ste.  Foy  have  a  good 
name.  Many  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
Some  are  decorated  with  military  and  other  medals. 
One  cannot  even  wear  all  his  medals,  from  want  of 
room  on  his  chest. 

These  are  very  encouraging  results.  Many  of 
them  are,  under  God's  blessing,  owing  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's zealous  endeavours  to  maintain  his  influence 
over  his  pupils  after  their  departure  from  the  Colony. 
The  house  continues  to  them  a  father's  home,  to 
which  they  are  permitted  to  return,  should  illness  or 
any  other  cause,  not  the  result  of  bad  conduct,  throw 
them  out  of  employment.  But  the  results  would  be 
more  favourable  still  if  Mr,  Martin  were  assisted  in 
this  part  of  his  labours  by  a  well-working  system  of 
patronage  spread  all  over  the  country.  I  was  sorry 
to  find  that  such  a  system  did  not  exist.  It  is  true 
the  Committee  has  requested  the  ministers  of  the 
various  churches  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  released 
colonists  who  may  reside  in  their  neighbourhood; 
but  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  pastoral  care 
which  a  minister  has  to  extend  over  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  souls,  often  prevents  him  from  de- 
voting special  continuous  attention  to  one  single 
individual.  This  must  be  all  but  impossible,  at  any 
rate  to  the  Paris  ministers.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
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Armand-Delille's  opinion  expressed  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  1861,  .that  each  colonist  ought  to  have 
his  own  patron.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  request  the  ministers  to  look  out  for  such  indi- 
viduals in  their  respective  churches  as  would  be 
willing  to  charge  themselves  with  the  patronage  of 
the  colonists. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  trained  at  the 
Colony  since  its  beginning  till  the  close  of  1864,  was 
537 ;  403  being  detained  boys,  29  detained  girls,  85 
vicious  boys,  and  20  vicious  girls. 

The  Government  used  to  pay  80  centimes  a  day 
for  the  support  of  a  colonist,  but  has  reduced  this 
sum  to  70  centimes,  which  comes  to  255^  francs,  or 
10?.  4s.  4c?.  a  year.  The  terms  for  vicious  children 
are  300  francs.  The  Colony  accepts  no  children 
gratuitously,  but  many  at  half-pay.  The  Committee, 
however,  has  seven  purses  (six  of  300  francs,  and  one 
of  150)  at  its  disposal,  which  were  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  1852  and  1853.  The  first  of  these 
purses  was  made  up  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Cook,  in  the 
name  of  young  people  of  Paris.  Eighty  francs  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  trousseau,  which  must  contain  2 
pairs  of  trousers,  1  vest,  3  shirts,  1  waistcoat,  1  cap, 
1  pair  of  shoes,  3  handkerchiefs,  2  cravats,  1  comb, 
and  1  brush.  The  period  of  a  boy's  stay  is  usually 
from  four  to  five  years. 

The  Colony  was  recognised  as  an  Etablissement 
d'utilite  publique  in  1863.  As  usual,  the  Government 
imposed  two  conditions:  1,  that  the  Colony  had  no 
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debts ;  2,  that  it  could  show  sufficient  resources  for 
subsistence.  It  is  inspected  once  every  year  by  an 
officer  of  the  Government.  The  reports  of  these 
inspectors  have  always  been  very  favourable  to  the 
Colony.  They  often  declared  that  they  were  struck 
with  the  great  difference  which  existed  between  this 
Colony,  based  upon  the  evangelical  principle  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  those  peni- 
tentiaries which  employed  the  children  only  for  pur- 
poses of  profit. 

The  resources  of  the  Colony  are  four, — viz.,  1,  volun- 
tary contributions;  2,  sums  paid  by  the  Government 
or  other  parties  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  the 
children ;  3,  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  4,  the  profit 
of  labour.  From  these  four  sources  70,591  francs 
(2824?.)  poured  in  during  the  year  1868-64. 

Francs.  C. 

Voluntary  contributions 16,780  70 

Sums  paid  by  the  Government 24,813  17 

Sums  paid  by  private  parties     3,112  70 

Produce  of  the  soil  and  cattle  yield  ..      ..  10,877  35 

Profits  of  the  workshops 2,809  15 

.   Profits  of  the  labour  outside  the  Colony  ..  8,641  25 

Owing  to  a  surplus  from  the  previous  year  of  23,328 
francs  and  34  centimes,  the  books  closed  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  33,780  francs  and  27  centimes, 
which  enabled  the  Committee  to  buy  the  vineyard 
already  mentioned  at  19,653  francs  and  60  centimes. 
Another  piece  of  land  was  about  to  be  bought  for 
5000  francs. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Societe  des  Intents 
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,  which  founded  the  Colony  in  1843,  was 
instituted  as  a  consulting  and  mediating  body  be- 
tween the  scattered  Protestant  churches  and  the 
Government.  When,  however,  the  Synods  of  those 
churches  were  recognised  by  the  Government,  the 
Society  had  no  longer  an  object,  and  consequently 
it  expired  in  1849.  Its  members  then  chose  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  further  administration  of  the  Colony. 
This  Committee,  which  meets  in  Paris,  consists  of 
twenty  members,  such  names  as  the  Count  Agenor 
de  Gasparin,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Grandpierre,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  de  Pressense,  occurring  among  them.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  is  the  Kev.  J.  Armand 
Delille,  whose  address  is  Eue  de  Fleurus,  No.  35, 
Paris.  A  General  Assembly  is  held  in  April  every 
year,  at  which  the  Annual  Eeport  of  Mr.  Martin 
is  read,  and  the  books  of  the  Colony  are  examined. 
The  Committee  has  an  office  at  Paris,  the  expense 
of  which  in  1863-4  amounted  (for  salaries,  printing, 
&c.)  to  2972  francs. 

The  Colony  of  Ste.  Foy  is  the  most  expensive 
Institution  I  met  with  on  my  visit  to  the  Protestant 
Charities  of  Europe.  The  Balance-sheet  of  1864 
shows  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year  was 
84,698  francs  and  4  centimes.  Deducting  from  this 
sum  19,653  francs  and  60  centimes,  which  were  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  a  vineyard,  4905  francs  and  25 
centimes,  which  were  paid  for  buying  a  State  in- 
vestment, and  1480  francs  and  80  centimes  which 
were  advanced  but  afterwards  repaid  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  transport  of  colonists,  58,658  francs  and 
39  centimes  are  left,  which  were  spent  upon  the  sup- 
port and  training  of  100  children.1  This  comes  to 
the  considerable,  almost  extravagant-looking,  sum  of 
586£  francs,  or  23?.  10s.  for  every  child,  for  which 
the  Government  pays  only  10?.  4s.  4d.  At  Mettray, 
near  Tours,  the  cost  of  a  child  was  in  1845  1  franc 
32 1%  centimes  a  day.  In  Ste.  Foy  it  is  1  franc 
60  r7<r  centimes.  This  makes  an  annual  difference  of 
101  francs  49  centimes,  or  41.  Is.  2d.,  for  every  child. 
It  may  be  that  provisions  in  France  have  become 
dearer  since  1845,  and  that  at  present  a  child  costs 
the  Mettray  Colony  more  than  it  did  twenty  years 
ago  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  is  the  fact.  In  1845  a 
child  cost  the  Ste.  Foy  Colony  even  more  than  at 
present. 

The  Ste.  Foy  Establishment,  like  all  other  Insti- 
tutions of  the  kind,  proves  that  no  agricultural  colony 
for  the  poor  and  neglected  can  subsist  without  the 
aid  of  voluntary  contributions.  Financiers  who  care 
less  for  moral  than  for  pecuniary  success,  may, 
on  account  of  this  fact,  call  the  system  a  failure ; 
the  Christian,  who  is  ready  to  give  his  money  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  and  the  lost,  will  call  it  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  turning  his  money  to  real  profit. 

1  There  were  not  even  so  many  as  100  children  at  the  Colony 
during  1863-4.  In  May,  1863,  there  were  99 ;  in  April,  1864,  there 
were  93 ;  so  that  the  average  number  of  children  during  that  year 
may  bo  put  down  at  96. 
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I  cordially  hope  that  Mr.  Martin  will  be  spared  to 
see  the  Colony  self-supporting,  through  a  sufficient 
increase  of  ground  being  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  liberal  sympathy  of  the  friends  of 
the  work. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  MR,  J,  BOST 

AT   LAFORCE 

(DOEDOGNE). 
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HOW  MB.  BOST  COMMENCED  A   WORK  OP  CHARITY  AT  LAFOBCE, 
AND  MADE  A  HAPPY  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  A  MISERABLE  BEGGAR. 


T  BELIEVE  I  should  give  my  readers  reason 
-*•  for  well-founded  complaint  if  a  description  of 
this  excellent  work  of  Christian  faith  and  love  were 
lacking  in  my  book.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Bost  no 
stranger  to  the  Christian  philanthropists  of  Great 
Britain,  but  his  Establishments  owe  their  existence 
and  support  in  large  measure  to  English  sympathy. 
There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Bost  used  to  cross 
the  channel  every  year.  His  visits  were  always 
as  agreeable  to  his  friends  as  they  were  beneficial 
to  the  good  cause  which  he  came  to  plead  amongst 
them.  In  the  few  reports  he  has  published  I  find, 
among  the  persons  whose  death  he  regrets  as  a 
serious  loss  to  his  Establishments,  the  names  of 
the  Eev.  E.  Bickersteth  and  Miss  E.  Murray,  of 
England ;  the  Hon.  Miss  A.  Mackenzie,  of  Scotland  ; 
and  A.  Guinness,  Esq.,  of  Ireland.  And  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  scarcely  in  the  three  king- 
doms a  friend  of  Christian  missions  and  charitable 
works  on  the  Continent  to  whom  the  doings  of  Mr. 
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Bost,  at  Laforce,  are  not  as  well  known  as  Mr.  George 
Muller's  orphan-houses  at  Bristol  are  to  Christian 
philanthropists  abroad. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Bost's  few  reports.  As  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  I  shall  have  to  say  much  of  a  complimen- 
tary kind,  it  can  do  no  harm  if  I  write  down  a  little 
bit  of  complaint  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  Mr. 
Bost's  publications  concerning  his  admirable  Estab- 
lishments. Not  only  are  they  few,  but  those  few 
are  scarcely  to  be  had.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  Mr.  Bost's  reports  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule ;  they  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader 
by  the  importance  of  their  contents,  the  graphic 
freshness  of  their  descriptions,  and  the  liveliness  of 
their  style.  Despite  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  more  than  five  little  pamphlets 
on  five  Establishments,  the  interesting  history  of 
which  extends  over  nearly  twenty  years.  In  the 
last  one,  that  of  1864,  the  publication  of  a  complete 
history  of  these  charities  is  promised.  I  was  sorry, 
however,  to  learn,  on  my  visit  to  the  place  in 
December,  1864,  that  the  realisation  of  that  pro- 
mise is  not  soon  to  be  expected.  Nor  could  I  fill 
the  gap  by  oral  information,  as,  much  to  my  dis- 
appointment, Mr.  Bost  was  away  from  home.  And 
thus  it  would  have  been  out  of  my  power  to  give 
any  particulars  of  the  origin  of  this  important  work, 
had  not  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  Mr.  Bost,  viz.  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Goy,  Pasteur  aux  Fleix,  written  two  letters 
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to  the  editor  of  'La  Vie  Chretienne,'  in  1858,  which 
enable  me  to  lay  before  my  readers  at  least  a  few 
interesting  details  of  that  remarkable  history. 

Laforce  is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  at  about  three  miles  from  Bergerac,  in 
the  Department  of  Dordogne.  The  Protestants  of 
that  place,  who  form  by  far  the  minority  of  the 
population,  seceded  from  the  Protestant  National 
Church  about  the  year  1845,  on  account  of  some 
controversies  with  the  consistoire  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pastor.  "  This  circumstance,"  Mr.  Goy 
writes,  "  might  have  proved  fatal  to  those  people,  by 
throwing  them  into  a  movement  of  opposition  which 
could  not  be  very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
their  Christian  life.  Happily  it  had  not  this  effect 
upon  them.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in 
Mr.  John  Bost  a  pastor  who  was  perfectly  qualified 
for  his  delicate  mission.  Being  a  man  full  of  faith 
and  zeal,  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  peculiar 
and  very  stereotyped  form  of  his  doctrinal  convic- 
tions, animated  by  a  truly  Christian  and  large-hearted 
spirit,  he  took  the  position  of  the  congregation  as 
un  fait  accompli,  though  he  was  not  at  all,  from 
principle,  opposed  to^the  National  Church.  In  this 
spirit  he  constantly  exerted  himself  to  raise  his  flock 
above  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  to  extinguish  party- 
spirit,  and  to  turn  their  minds  towards  a  devout, 
active,  Christian  life." 

Even  before  he  was  a  minister,  and  while  yet 
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preparing  himself  for  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Bost  had  con- 
ceived a  plan  which  gained  in  clearness  every  day. 
He  had  observed  that  there  was  a  sad  defect  in  the 
Protestant  charitable  Establishments  of  France ;  that 
they  were  too  much  bound  by  rules  and  regulations. 
The  orphan-houses,  for  instance,  were  not  at  liberty 
to  take  a  child  under  six  or  above  12,  nor  were  they 
permitted  to  open  their  doors  for  illegitimate  or 
abandoned  children.  Mr.  Bost  was  of  opinion  that 
a  poor  orphan  of  five  or  thirteen  years  needed  no 
less  help  than  one  of  six  or  twelve,  and  that  a  child 
which  had  lost  its  parents  through  desertion  was 
quite  as  miserable  as  another  child  which  had  lost 
its  parents  through  death.  He  resolved  to  found  a 
house  of  refuge  for  such  children.  It  should  at  the 
same  time  be  a  place  of  training  for  such  poor  Pro- 
testant children  as  were  living  too  far  from  any 
Protestant  school,  and  consequently  were  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  popish  proselytism  at  the 
Koman  Catholic  schools. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Bost  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Laforce  than  he  set  to  work  to  realise  his  plan. 
As  it  was  a  matter  of  Christian  charity  which  re- 
garded the  whole  Protestant  Church,  he  felt  entitled 
to  claim  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
National  Church  as  well  as  of  the  seceders.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  to  Montauban,  where  M.  Adolphe 
Monod,  M.  de  Felice,  and  M.  Bonifas,  professors  of 
the  Protestant  College,  and  M.  Marzials,  President 
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of  the  Consistory,  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome.  They 
examined  his  plan  and  highly  approved  of  it.  Their 
recommendation  was  indispensable  for  dispelling  the 
clouds  of  prejudice  which  his  secession  from  the 
National  Church  raised  against  him,  and  which  it 
has  taken  many  a  year  altogether  to  dispel.  ANot 
less  than  40,000  francs  were  required,  a  large  sum 
for  a  man  who  has  no  means  at  all,  but  a  small 
sum  for  a  man  who  has  such  faith  as  Mr.  Bost  had. 
He  was  assured  that  there  were  plenty  of  well-filled 
boxes  in  the  world  to  which  his  Divine  Master  had 
the  keys.  To  find  them  out  and  to  get  them  poured 
into  his  empty  purse  he  travelled  through  France 
and  England.  The  result  proved  worth  the  trouble. 
The  successful  pilgrim  returned  to  his  home  with 
just  as  much  as  he  had  prayed  for  before  leaving. 

This  was  in  1846.  The  members  of  his  con- 
gregation had  just  finished  the  building  of  their 
chapel  when  he  reappeared  amongst  them.  It  was 
clear  that  no  better  site  could  be  chosen  for  the 
new  Establishment  than  the  piece  of  ground  which 
was  connected  with  the  chapel.  It  was  a  dry,  healthy 
spot,  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  pastures  and  corn- 
fields, and  close  to  the  highway  that  led  up  to  the 
village,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards.  The  best  plan, 
apparently,  was  to  connect  the  Establishment  with  the 
chapel  as  one  building.  Thus  the  house  of  charity 
was  sure  to  be  a  house  of  prayer.  Heavily  drained  as 
his  good  people  were  by  the  building  of  their  chapel, 
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they  yet  yielded  a  surprising  amount  of  help  for  the 
erecting  of  the  new  Establishment.  Money  they  had 
not,  but,  being  farmers,  they  had  carts  and  horses,  and 
draught-oxen;  and  though  numbering  only  twenty- 
four  families  in  all,  those  good  people  supplied  not 
less  than  8000  cartloads  during  a  period  of  two 
years ;  which,  valued  at  their  minimum,  represented 
a  contribution  of  16,000  francs  (720?.).  But  these 
services  might  be  estimated  at  more  than  double 
that  sum,  taking  into  account  the  trouble  which  they 
cost :  for,  as  at  daytime  the  farmers  were  occupied  in 
their  fields,  they  could  only  work  for  the  Establish- 
ment during  the  night.  They  did  not  so  much  mind 
that  fatigue  as  far  as  regarded  their  own  persons, 
but  their  beasts,  too,  had  to  give  up  a  considerable 
part  of  their  rest.  And  to  farmers  like  the  Laforce 
husbandmen,  who  "  regard  the  life  of  their  beasts," 
such  a  sacrifice  is  not  a  small  thing.  Viewed  in 
that  light,  each  cartload  at  Laforce  was,  perhaps, 
worth  more  than  many  a  bill  of  a  hundred  francs 
given  at  Paris,  or  than  many  a  ten-pound  note 
dropped  in  London. 

Well  might  those  excellent  people  have  a  good 
dinner  after  the  work  was  finished  in  1848.  It  was 
a  happy  day  on  which  Mr.  Bost,  to  solemnise  the 
opening  of  the  house,  gave  a  festive  repast  to  his 
friends — his  chers  bouviers,  i.e.,  his  dear  cartmen,  as 
he  used  to  call  them.  There  were  about  a  hundred 
guests;  all  Laforce  was  lost  in  wonder  at  such  a 
colossal  dinner-party.  Among  those  guests  were 
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the  good  directress  whom  Mr.  Bost  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find,  and  the  first  three  children  who 
were  intrusted  to  her  care. 

But  Mr.  Bost,  like  all  good  shepherds,  was  to 
experience  that  no  lambs  can  be  gathered  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  wolves.  The  local  authorities, 
and  especially  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Inspection 
Academique,  owed  a  grudge  to  Mr.  Bost,  to  his  mini- 
sterial work,  and  to  his  flock.  This  feeling  was  not 
improved  when  they  saw  the  Establishment  rise 
as  a  monument  of  the  power  of  his  principles, 
and  as  a  rival  institution  threatening  to  put  their 
Catholic  schools  in  the  shade.  As  usual,  calumny 
was  resorted  to.  The  most  absurd  accusations  \vere 
made  against  the  heretical  pastor  and  his  friends. 
One  moment  everything  seemed  to  be  lost.  There 
came  an  order  from  high  quarters  that  the  house 
must  be  shut  up  within  a  few  days ;  but  these  "  few 
days"  were  to  Mr.  Bost  days  of  fervent  prayer  and 
indefatigable  activity.  The  Prefet  of  Dordogne  was 
acquainted  with  the  case.  He  went  to  the  place 
in  person  to  get  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  "  Why,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Bost,  after  having 
inquired  into  everything,  "the  only  fault  of  your 
Establishment  is  that  it  is  not  larger."  Three 
months  later  the  Establishment  received  a  mention 
honorable  from  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  order  was  issued  for  closing  the 
free  Catholic  School.  This  was,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  story  of  Haman  and  Mordecai. 
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The  Famille  Evangtlique — this  was  the  name  which 
Mr.  Bost  gave  to  his  Establishment — now  grew  up 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  He 
had  travelled  many  a  mile  to  obtain  francs  and 
sovereigns.  He  did  not  need  to  travel  to  get 
pupils,  they  came  from  all  directions;  and  soon 
there  were  fifty  crowding  the  schoolroom  by  day 
and  the  dormitories  by  night.  They  were  all  girls. 
Mr.  Bost  thought  that  it  was  as  well  to  commence 
with  the  weaker  part  of  the  human  race.  He  was 
quite  right  there,  for  where  a  colony  for  both  sexes 
is  in  prospect,  it  is  desirable  that  the  girls  should  be 
well  managed  first,  before  the  boys  come.  Had  the 
director  of  Ste.  Foy  had  it  in  his  power  to  start  his 
colony  on  that  principle,  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
been  compelled  to  give  up  the  training  of  girls. 

Mr.  Bost  could  rejoice  in  a  full  house,  but  that 
full  house  soon  emptied  his  purse.  The  problem  how 
to  found  a  charity  of  this  kind  was  successfully  solved ; 
but  another  problem,  and  a  not  less  difficult  one, 
was  now  to  be  grappled  with, — how  to  support  it 
It  was  calculated  that  each  child  would  cost  at  least 
250  francs  a  year.  Of  course  parties  who  sent  children 
were  required  to  pay  for  them;  but  most  children 
were  sent  by  friends  or  relatives,  who  were  scarcely 
able  to  support  themselves.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  try  to  raise  purses  of  250,  or  half-purses  of  125 
francs,  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  adoption  of 
this  scheme  caused  Mr.  Bost  many  a  journey  every 
year  through  France  and  Great  Britain.  This  part 
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of  his  work  must  have  been  a  painful  burden  to 
him.  It  is  true  he  never  returned  home  with- 
out having  made  some  progress,  but  that  progress 
was  not  so  great  as  the  demands  of  his  Institution 
required.  I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  1854,  when 
there  were  75  children  in  the  house,  the  number  of 
the  whole  purses  amounted  to  54,  and  of  the  half 
ones  to  22 ;  but  the  next  year  they  fell  off  to  41  and 
14 ;  and  in  1858  there  were  only  30  whole  and  13 
half  purses.  This  fluctuating  state  of  income  could 
not  but  cause  a  constant  succession  of  deficits.  In 
1854  the  books  closed  with  a  deficit  of  nearly  13,500 
francs,  in  1855  with  16,500,  and  in  1858  with  nearly 
13,000. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind  must  have  been  very  trying. 
But  when  was  ever  true  charity  without  a  cross  ?  It 
is  reported  in  Scripture  as  "  bearing  all  things,"  and 
of  this  feature  of  its  character  it  has  given  evidence 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  But  it  has  also 
wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  refresh  itself.  It  is 
conscious  of  its  being  a  labourer  together  with  God, 
who,  while  rescuing  the  lost  from  hopeless  per- 
dition, payed  their  debt  with  the  highest  ransom. 
Nor  was  this  consoling  and  heart-strengthening  con- 
sciousness lacking  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Bost.  When 
looking  at  the  happy  company  of  children,  whom  he 
had  not  only  rescued  from  bodily  misery  and  popish 
proselytisrn,  but  also  hoped  to  bring  back  to  the 
fold  of  the  good  Shepherd,  he  felt  that  before  him, 
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too,   "a  joy  was  set"  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  cross  he  had  to  endure. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  when  mentioning  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  closes  the 
list  by  saying,  "  Beside  those  things  that  are  without, 
there  cometh  upon  me  daily  the  care  of  all  the 
churches."  Mr.  Bost,  too,  knew  something  of  that 
care.  While  carrying  his  Establishment  as  it  were 
on  one  shoulder,  he  carried  his  church  on  the  other. 
His  people  had  a  chapel,  but  no  school  for  the  boys. 
He  succeeded  in  finding  the  means  for  building  a 
parsonage  (le  presbytire)  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  teacher.  The  way  in  which  the  teacher 
was  obtained  was  very  remarkable.  Though  the  story 
does  not  directly  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Establishment,  yet  I  cannot  withhold  it,  because 
it  affords  us  an  interesting  peep  into  Mr.  Best's 
character. 

One  dark,  cold,  winter  evening,  Mr.  Bost,  on  his 
way  home,  fell  in  with  a  poor  beggar,  who  was  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.  The  poor  fellow  held 
a  wax  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  begged  his  livelihood  from  door  to  door. 
Destitution  and  sickness,  however,  had  at  length  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  his  strength  that  he  was  now 
lying  on  the  grass,  scarce  able  to  walk,  and  prepared 
to  die  from  starvation.  Mr.  Bost  helped  him  up, 
and  succeeded  in  leading  him  to  his  parsonage,  where 
he  gave  him  supper  and  a  bed.  The  next  morning 
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the  poor  man  was  no  better,  and  quite  unable  to  walk. 
On  examination  it  was  seen  that  he  was  suffering 
from  an  anchylosis  of  the  hip,  and  that  it  would  take 
some  length  of  time  before  he  would  be  able  to  move 
his  limb.  The  history  of  poor  Bartier, — such  was 
the  man's  name — was  very  sad.  Even  from  a  child 
of  six  he  had  been  a  beggar.  Bodily  weakness  had 
prevented  him  from  learning  a  trade.  Homeless 
and  friendless,  he  was  cast  into  the  world  to  wander 
about  from  place  to  place.  He  was  often  taken  up 
by  the  police  as  a  vagabond,  and  had  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life  in  prison.  The  cold, 
damp,  prison-cell  proved  a  poor  abode  for  the  weak, 
half-starved  man.  He  became  much  worse,  and  con- 
tracted the  anchylosis.  Good  nourishment  woul 
have  brought  him  round,  no  doubt.  But  when  re- 
leased from  prison  he  could  do  no  work,  owing  to 
the  defect  of  his  limbs.  Mr.  Bost  allowed  him  to 
rest  till  he  should  be  able  to  walk  better.  And  now 
happy  days,  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before, 
dawned  for  poor  Bartier.  He  proved  a  very  intelli- 
gent man.  He  learnt  with  ease  to  read  and  to  write. 
But  his  heart  not  less  than  his  understanding  proved 
susceptible  of  the  good  impressions  which  Mr.  Bost 
tried  to  make  upon  him.  The  Gospel,  which  he  not 
only  read  of  in  a  book,  but  also  saw  realised  in  the 
practice  of  that  love  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
object,  came  powerfully  home  to  his  heart.  He  threw 
away  the  wax  image,  and  embraced  the  living  Saviour. 
One  can  hardly  picture  to  one's  self  the  joy  which 
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Mr.  Bost  experienced  at  this  surprising  result  of  his 
charitable  hospitality.  But,  cordially  as  he  loved 
his  guest,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  per- 
plexed. What  was  he  to  do  with  the  good  man? 
Already  Bartier  had  spent  eighteen  months  at  his 
house.  He  was  still  a  weak  creature.  To  bid  him 
go  would  be  to  send  him  back  to  his  misery.  Yet 
Mr.  Bost  could  not  keep  him  for  ever.  He  was  a 
young  man,  and,  though  infirm,  he  might  still  live 
fifty  years. 

But  Bartier  himself  soon  perceived  that  matters 
could  not  go  on  in  this  way.  The  thought  of  being 
a  burden  to  his  benefactor  became  more  and  more 
painful  to  him.  One  day  Mr.  Bost  received  a  long 
letter.  It  came  from  Bartier,  who  was  too  bashful  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Bost  about  the  matter.  He  expressed 
his  wish  to  become  a  teacher,  requested  Mr.  Best's 
aid  and  protection,  and  promised  to  do  his  utmost 
to  reward  the  trouble  that  would  be  taken  for  his 
instruction.  Mr.  Bost  sent  this  letter  to  the  ecole 
normale  protestante  at  Paris,  and  some  time  later 
Bartier  was  admitted  to  the  training-school  at  Cour- 
bevoye.  At  the  close  of  two  years  and  a  half  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  examination  to  obtain  his  licence. 
There  were  sixty-five  other  aspirants  to  be  examined 
along  with  him.  He  stood  at  the  top  of  the  list.  One 
may  imagine  the  joy  of  the  good  man,  and  the  glad 
surprise  with  which  his  friends  received  him  at  La- 
force.  He  was  at  once  appointed  teacher  of  the 
newly-built  school.  Soon  after,  he  married  one  of 
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the  pupils  of  Mr.  Bost's  Establishment.  To  crown 
his  bliss,  he  took  into  his  house  his  old  father,  who 
ended  his  life  in  peace  under  the  care  of  tender 
filial  love. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Bartier  took 
charge  of  the  school,  and  he  is  still  the  highly- 
respected  teacher  of  the  Protestant  boys  of  Laforce. 


Laforce. 

"  Mr.  Bartier,"  a  Laforce  friend  wrote  to  me  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1865,  "has  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pupils,  whom  he  instructs  very  well.  He  is  a  very 
pious  man.  He  has  two  sons,  one  of  ten  and  one  of 
twelve.  Owing  to  his  former  malady  he  is  still  weak 
in  his  back  and  limbs,  so  that  he  can  only  walk  with 
great  difficulty.  Yet  he  does  his  work  most  excel- 
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lently.     He  is  very  happy,  and  esteemed  and  loved 
by  everybody." 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  the  single  house 
which  stands  foremost  is  the  parsonage.  The 
building  opposite,  where  little  boys  are  playing,  is 
Bartier's  school  and  house.  The  large  edifice,  which 
rises  in  the  background,  behind  the  schoolhouse,  is 
the  Famille  Evangdlique. 


II. 


THE  IDIOT  —  FOUNDATION  OF  BETHESDA  —  THE  INCURABLE 
BOY  —  FOUNDATION  OF  SILOE  —  THE  UNHAPPY  FATHER  AND 
HIS  EPILEPTIC  SON  —  FOUNDATION  OF  TWO  NEW  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


MEANWHILE  the  Famille  Evangelique  increased 
so  much  that  an  enlargement  of  the  house  was 
urgently  required.  It  was  so  connected  with  the 
chapel,  that  on  its  right  side  it  formed  a  right  angle. 
Another  building  similar  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
chapel  was  raised  on  the  left  side  of  the  house,  and 
thus  the  house  obtained  its  present  regular  and 
symmetrical  form.  The  funds  for  defraying  this  con- 
siderable expenditure  were  again  collected  in  France 
and  England.  It  is  a  two-storied  square  building, 
which,  besides  the  chapel,  contains  a  spacious  sewing- 
room,  a  schoolroom,  a  dining-room,  dwelling-rooms 
for  the  directress,  &c.,  and  excellent  dormitories  on 
the  first  floor.  It  is  separated  from  the  public  road 
by  a  large  garden,  and  at  its  rear  there  is  a  large 
yard  enclosed  by  several  adjacent  buildings, — a 
bakery,  a  washhouse,  a  bath-room,  a  butchery,  a 
stable,  &c. 

All  this  cost  nearly  80,000  francs  (320W.).     One 
would  think  that  this  was  quite  enough  for  a  single 
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man  to  have  to  care  for.  And  so  thought  Mr. 
Bost.  But  charity  and  calculation  are  often  bad 
companions.  Charity  told  Mr.  Bost  that  all  this 
was  not  half  enough.  Every  month,  nay  every  week, 
children  were  sent  to  him,  the  sight  of  which  touched 
the  most  tender  chords  of  compassion  in  his  heart. 
These  nevertheless  he  could  not  receive,  not  only 
from  want  of  space,  but  also  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  condition.  Some  were  suffering  from  severe 
chronic  diseases  which  defied  all  medical  treatment. 
Some  laboured  under  bodily  defects  which  were 
declared  incurable.  Some  also  were  idiots,  and  some 
were  insane.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Take  them  into 
the  house?  That  would  be  injurious  to  the  other 
children.  Send  them  back?  Where  were  the 
poor  creatures  to  go  ?  There  was  no  Establishment 
in  France  that  could  receive  them.  And  was  he 
then  to  send  away  the  very  children  which  required 
more  help  than  any  other  in  the  world  ?  Indeed,  it 
was  a  very  serious  question.  But  calculation  con- 
tinually chimed  in  its  stubborn  observation  that  there 
were  only  100  centimes  in  a  franc.  And  charity  could 
make  no  reply. 

But  an  event  happened  which  put  a  decisive 
weight  in  the  scale  in  favour  of  charity.  It  was 
in  1854.  A  girl,  who  was  a  perfect  idiot,  stood 
one  day  in  Mr.  Bost's  lobby.  The  aspect  of  the 
hideous-looking  little  creature  was  so  sickening,  that 
Mr.  Bost  could  not  possibly  permit  her  to  be  taken 
into  the  Establishment ;  but  still  less  could  he  send  her 
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away.  If  ever  there  was  a  subject  for  compassionate, 
saving  love,  it  was  here.  The  power  of  prayer 
and  the  perseverance  of  charity  could  now  be  put 
to  the  -test.  Mr.  Bost  resolved  to  keep  the  girl  in  his 
own  house.  The  doctors  declared  it  perfect  folly. 
He  had  better  try  to  train  a  monkey  or  a  dog.  He 
suggested  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  such 
creatures,  but  his  proposal  was  listened  to  as  if  it 
was  for  a  drawing-school  for  blind  people.  So  he  was 
left  alone  with  the  miserable  girl.  With  that  perti- 
nacious decisiveness  which  is  one  of  the  prominent 
features  in  his  character,  he  set  about  trying  to 
strike  a  few  sparks  of  intellect  out  of  this  hard  flint. 
During  three  months  he  felt  as  if  dealing  with  a 
brute  of  the  lowest  species.  All  his  efforts,  unwearied 
and  varied  as  they  were,  proved  a  total  failure. 
Still  he  continued  praying  and  labouring,  hoping 
against  hope.  One  evening  at  worship,  while  the 
hymn  was  being  sung,  he  heard  an  articulate  and 
harmonious  tone  proceed  from  •  the  brutishly-shaped 
mouth.  The  child  evidently  tried  to  put  its  voice  in 
accord  with  the  sounds  which  it  was  hearing.  This 
was  a  gladdening  ray  of  light.  Now,  Mr.  Bost  is  a 
musician,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the  piano. 
On  discovering  that  the  mind  of  the  child  could 
be  best  approached  through  the  medium  of  music, 
he  at  once  applied  his  talent  to  the  benefit  of 
his  unhappy  pupil.  Under  the  softening  and 
cheering  influence  of  sound  it  was  most  affecting 
to  see  how  gradually,  first  with  painful  struggles, 
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then  with  growing  ease,  the  mind  of  the  child 
emerged  from  the  dark  deep  in  which  it  had  been 
confined.  By  little  and  little  the  idiot  succeeded  in 
uttering  articulate  sounds,  then  in  uniting  them  into 
syllables,  and  finally  into  words.  At  the  same  time 
her  health  improved  visibly,  her  nervous  system 
became  less  irritable,  her  face  assumed  more  and 
more  a  rational  expression.  She  began  to  show 
joy  and  surprise  when  receiving  something  that 
was  agreeable  to  her.  Then  tokens  of  gratitude  and 
affection  followed.  In  short,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years  the  idiot  had  disappeared  to  make  room  for  a 
child  which  appeared  to  be  behind  by  a  few  years 
only,  when  compared  with  other  children  of  her  age. 
At  the  present  moment  that  same  child,  formerly 
beneath  the  level  of  the  brute,  speaks  well,  sews  and 
knits  like  sane  children  of  her  age,  and  might  be 
the  teacher  of  those  whose  intellect  is  not  sunk  to 
such  a  low  pitch  as  hers  was  when  she  first  put  her 
foot  on  Mr.  Best's  threshold. 

This  marvellous  result  was  a  perfect  victory  over 
the  obstinacy  of  the  doctors.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether  an  Asylum 
should  be  built  or  not.  While  looking  out  for  the 
required  funds,  Mr.  Bost  took  idiot  and  incurable 
girls  into  his  parsonage.  Among  the  latter  there 
were  some  peculiar  specimens  of  human  diseases. 
There  was  one  who  suffered  from  the  serious  and 
rare  disease  of  hydropsy  of  the  spine  (Spina  bifidd). 
Then,  as  the  number  of  applicants  increased,  he 
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desired  to  hire  a  small  house.  There  was  one 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  Famille  JEvangelique 
connected  with  a  vineyard,  pastures,  arable  land, 
and  a  farm-yard.  No  property  could  be  more 
desirable  as  a  habitation  for  children,  whose  chief 
solace  was  fresh  air,  and  a  continuous  conversa- 
tion with  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of 
heaven.  But  the  magistrate  of  the  place  was  Mr. 
Bost's  most  declared  adversary.  He  would  often 
publicly  aver  that  Mr.  Bost's  efforts  only  served  to 
render  his  position  more  and  more  disagreeable.  And 
yet — such  are  the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence — 
it  was  the  magistrate  himself  who  enabled  Mr.  Bost 
to  get  possession  of  the  house.  Mr.  Bost's  enemy  left 
the  community,  and  his  successor  (who  was  owner 
of  the  property)  offered  it  to  Mr.  Bost  for  the  use  of 
his  idiots  and  incurables. 

This  was  a  considerable  step  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  Mr.  Bost's  wishes.  But  one  great  barrier  was 
still  to  be  removed.  Between  40,000  and  50,000 
francs  (1600?.  to  2000?.)  were  asked  for  the  place. 
Mr.  Bost  again  took  his  staff  and  travelled  through 
France  and  Great  Britain,  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
his  Christian  friends.  He  was  responded  to  most 
liberally.  In  England  and  Scotland  he  collected 
20,185  francs  (807?.);  in  France,  19,691  francs 
(788?.) ;  from  Switzerland,  Bremen,  and  Holland,  he 
obtained  955  francs.  So  he  returned  home  with 
40,876  francs,  or  1633?.  But  the  house  had  to  be 
altogether  rebuilt.  It  is  a  simple,  well-arranged 
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and  cheerful-looking  Establishment.  Its  name  is 
Bethesda.  Mr.  Bost  entered  it  in  1855  with  five 
children.  The  day  on  which  it  was  solemnly 
opened  was  a  real  festival  for  the  good  people  of 
Laforce.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Hugues,  President  of  the 
Protestant  Presbytery  at  Bergerac,  presided  over  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  nine  other  ministers, 
some  medical  men,  and  a  great  number  of  Christian 
friends  from  the  neighbourhood.  This  token  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  clergymen  and  members  of  the 
National  Church  was  an  agreeable  evidence  that 
the  prejudice  against  Mr.  Bost  as  a  seceder  was  sub- 
siding. "  This  work,"  one  of  the  clergymen  said, 
"  is  an  essentially  Christian  work,  because  it  is  a  work 
of  love.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  the  churches  of 
France,  to  which  it  belongs,  if  it  were  not  supported, 
since  a  brother  is  found  who  has  called  it  into  exist- 
ence. Let  our  friend,  Mr.  Bost,  be  assured  that  we 
join  him  with  all  our  thoughts,  with  all  our  heart, 
and  with  all  our  strength." 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  there  was  an  estab- 
lishment for  imbecile  and  incurable  girls  at  Laforce, 
than  Mr.  Bost  received  numerous  requests  also  to 
admit  boys.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  think 
of  it.  But  that  answer  did  not  discourage  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  boys  from  trying  to  per- 
suade him  by  continuous  applications.  "  What  ?"  a 
poor  crippled  boy  said,  to 'whom  admission  to  the 
Establishment  was  refused,  "is  Mr.  Bost  of  opinion 
that  a  boy  does  not  deserve  as  much  compassion  as 
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a  girl?"  Now,  that  was  certainly  not  Mr.  Best's 
opinion,  but  he  found  that  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  give  to  everybody  what  he  deserves.  "  But  could 
you  not  appropriate  one  of  the  rooms  of  Bethesda  for 
boys  ?  "  some  friends  would  ask.  "  No,  I  cannot,"  was 
the  short  answer ;  and  at  length  he  gave  no  answer 
at  all.  The  numerous  applications,  advices,  and  sug- 
gestions so  perfectly  bewildered  him,  that  he  felt  he 
must  barricade  himself  behind  a  profound  silence,  if 
he  was  not  to  be  lifted  out  of  his  place.  But  although 
this  silence  guarded  him  against  further  attacks  from 
without,  it  could  not  protect  him  against  attacks  from 
within.  The  matter  weighed  heavily  on  his  heart. 
It  pressed  on  him  all  day  like  a  burden ;  it  went  to 
bed  with  him  in  the  evening,  it  disturbed  his  sleep 
during  the  night,  and  it  rose  with  him  in  the  morning. 
"As  in  Christ,"  he  heard  an  inward  voice  whisper, 
"  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  so  is  it  in  misery." 
True  ;  but  another  voice,  less  tender  but  more  clam- 
orous, cried,  "Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?" 

One  day  he  was  on  business  at  a  neighbouring 
populous  town.  A  poor  boy  attracted  his  attention. 
The  aspect  of  the  miserable  creature  was  heart- 
rending. His  head  was  incessantly  shaking  to  and  fro 
in  convulsive  jerks  like  the  balance  of  a  clock-work ; 
his  left  arm  and  left  leg  were  lame,  and  his  right  eye 
was  blind.  Crowds  often  assembled  round  him, 
showing  their  curiosity  more  than  their  compassion. 
"  This  is  a  Protestant  boy,"  a  friend  said  to  Mr.  Bost. 
"  It  is  urgently  desired  that  he  should  be  removed 
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from  the  inspection  of  the  public,  but  where  is  he  to 
be  sent  ?  His  parents  are  poor.  He  lives  with  his 
aunt,  as  his  stepmother  hates  him  and  treats  him 
most  cruelly.  His  aunt  is  also  poor,  and  it  is  likely 
his  father  will  take  him  back  to  use  him  for  begging." 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Bost  received  a  letter  from  the 
Protestant  clergyman  of  the  place  requesting  him  to 
take  the  boy. 

Mr.  Bost  could  resist  no  longer.  "  Send  the  boy  to 
me,"  he  wrote ;  and  from  this  moment  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  found  Siloe,  the  third  Establishment.  He 
followed  the  same  course  which  he  had  taken  with 
the  girls.  He  took  the  boy  into  his  own  house. 
Soon  there  were  five.  It  must  have  been  a  touching 
sight  to  witness  Mr.  Bost  in  the  midst  of  this  pitiful 
family.  It  was  a  literal  realisation  of  that  precept  of 
Christ,  "  If  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maim,  the  lame,  and  the  blind." 

A  house  must  be  got  for  them.  Two  little  dwell- 
ings, situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  par- 
sonage, were  for  sale.  Though  they  were  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  5000  francs  were 
asked  for  them.  But  the  situation  was  all  that  could 
be  desired ;  a  splendid  garden,  with  a  spring  of  the 
purest  water  at  its  edge.  Much,  however,  had  to  be 
done  to  make  them  habitable.  Windows  had  to 
be  cut,  and  doors  and  chimneys  built,  and  flooring 
laid  down.  Instead  of  ladders  which  led  up  to  the 
first  floor,  staircases  had  to  be  constructed.  "  These 
houses  very  much  resemble  your  poor  boys,"  some 
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friends  said.  Still  they  did  pretty  well  for  a  com- 
mencement, and  in  September,  1858,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deymier,  whom  Mr.  Bost  engaged  for  the  direction 
of  the  Establishment,  took  their  places  at  the  head 
of  the  family. 

Before  two  years  elapsed  Siloe  contained  four- 
teen boys,  idiots  and  incurables.  Great  was  the 
satisfaction  with  which  Mr.  Bost  bestowed  his  care 
upon  this  Establishment,  but  great,  too,  was  the  in- 
gratitude which  he  experienced  from  many  parents. 
Some  took  their  imbecile  boys  away  because  they  did 
not  turn  sagacious  within  twelve  months,  and  some 
took  their  crippled  boys  away  because  they  had  not 
learned  to  walk.  Then,  finding  that  they  could  not 
make  them  walk  either,  they  would  humbly  beg  for 
their  re-admission.  But  Mr.  Bost  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  allow  the  holy  cause  of  charity  thus  to  be  played 
with.  The  request  was  declined,  and  the  open  places 
were  filled  up  with  children  of  parents  who  could 
better  appreciate  the  blessings  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion. Besides  these  bitter  experiences,  he  had  also 
to  bear  the  burden  of  financial  straits.  The  books 
of  Siloe  showed  on  the  1st  of  April,  1860 — i.  e.  in 
the  second  year  of  its  existence — a  deficit  of  nearly 
18,000  francs  (720J.),  not  to  speak  of  the  deficits 
of  the  two  other  Establishments,  which  were  also 
considerable. 

But  the  building  of  establishments  had  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.  Siloe  soon  proved  too  strait.  And  there 
was  another  inconvenience  connected  with  it,  which 
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threatened  serious  consequences.  The  grounds  of 
Siloe  bordered  upon  those  of  Bethesda.  The  garden 
of  Siloe,  not  being  spacious  enough  to  afford  sufficient 
opportunity  of  employment  for  the  increasing  number 
of  boys,  the  garden  of  Bethesda  was  resorted  to.  But 
this  arrangement  brought  the  boys  too  much  into 
contact  with  the  girls.  Prudence  commanded  the 
removal  of  the  boys  to  some  more  distant  spot,  and 
to  some  more  spacious  building. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  carriage  stopped 
before  the  door  of  one  of  the  establishments.  Mr. 
Bost  walked  out  to  meet  the  unexpected  visitor.  It 
was  a  gentleman  who  brought  an  epileptic  son.  "  Dear 
sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Bost,  "  it  is  only  three  days  since 
I  heard  of  the  existence  of  your  Establishment,  and 
I  immediately  set  out  with  my  poor  boy,  for  whom 
I  could  find  no  place ;  but  he  is  in  the  right  place 
now,  I  trust,  and  you  will  make  me  one  of  the  happiest 
fathers." 

The  stranger  produced  letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation ;  and  the  joyful  expression  of  his 
face  indicated  how  happy  he  felt  at  having  at  length 
discovered  an  establishment  which  could  take  his 
child. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  Mr.  Bost  replied,  "  I  am  sorry 
I  must  disappoint  you.  I  cannot  possibly  take  your 
son.  He  is  epileptic,  you  say ;  and  I  have  no  estab- 
lishment for  such  patients." 

The  conversation  which  ensued  was  very  touching. 
The  poor  father  took  both  Mr.  Best's  hands,  and 
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besought  him,  with  tears,  to  have  mercy  upon  his 
miserable  boy.  Mr.  Bost's  feelings  for  the  moment 
threatened  to  get  the  better  of  him ;  but  common 
sense  resumed  the  reins,  and  plainly  told  him 
that  he  was  about  to  commit  a  folly.  Father  and 
son  both  left,  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  the 
carriage  had  scarcely  advanced  a  few  steps  when 
the  poor  man  again  jumped  out,  and  in  a  voice  in- 
dicative of  the  deepest  affliction,  again  entreated  Mr. 
Bost  for  Heaven's  sake  to  yield.  Mr.  Bost  once  more 
had  strength  to  keep  inexorable  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  carriage  disappeared  than  he  burst  out  into  tears. 
The  saying  of  that  poor  father  in  the  Gospel  occurred 
to  his  mind :  "  I  have  brought  him  to  Thy  disciples, 
and  they  could  not  cure  him." l  "  And  I,"  he  thought, 
"  have  not  only  not  tried  to  cure  him,  but  have  not 
even  given  him  any  solace ! " 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  numerous  requests 
which  came  in  from  all  quarters,  even  from  a  country 
so  far  away  as  Kussia.  The  replies  of  Laforce  were 
like  those  of  the  Vatican :  Non  possumus ;  but  it  was 
soon  proved  that  they  proceeded  from  a  less  stubborn 
spirit.  The  postman  one  day  brought  a  letter  which 
at  length  snapped  the  cords  of  Mr.  Bost's  resist- 
ance : — 

"  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Chambre  de  Charite  of 

N that  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether 

you  would  consent  to  admit  to  your  Establishments 

1  Matt.  xvii.  16. 
VOL.  II.  2   E 
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an  unfortunate  boy,  with  whom  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do ;  since  in  him  there  are  so  many  miseries  and 
infirmities  combined,  that  not  one  of  the  public 
Establishments  to  which  we  have  applied  will  con- 
sent to  take  charge  of  him.  Arthur  P is  a  boy 

of  ten.  Owing  to  disease  he  has  totally  lost  his  hear- 
ing. One  of  his  eyes  is  also  completely  lost ;  and  he 
has  only  a  partial  use  of  the  other,  since  little  spots 
dim  the  sight.  Moreover,  he  is  subject  to  nervous 
epileptic  fits,  and  sometimes  to  maniac  violence.  His 
speech  begins  to  become  more  and  more  unintelli- 
gible, &c." 

So  Mr.  Bost  resolved  to  build  a  new  establish- 
ment. At  two  miles  west  from  Laforce,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dordogne,  there  is  an  extensive  tract 
of  ground,  through  which  a  rivulet  rolls  its  pure  and 
fertilising  waters.  There  two  houses,  a  large  and 
a  small  one,  were  founded,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  yard,  into  which  an  iron  gate  gives 
access  from  the  public  road.  A  spacious  kitchen 
garden  was  laid  out,  and  fruit-trees  were  planted. 
The  family  of  Siloe  was  then  transplanted  to  the 
larger  house,  which  then  received  that  name ;  while 
the  house  which  before  was  called  Siloe  received  the 
name  of  Ebenezer.  The  smaller  house  was  called 
Bethel,  and  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  epileptic 
boys ;  whereas,  Ebenezer,  now  left  by  the  boys,  was 
destined  for  epileptic  girls. 

What  had   especially  retarded  Mr.  Bost  in   the 
founding  a  new  establishment  was  the  difficulty  of 
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finding  a  fit  person  as  director.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dey- 
mier  did  not  continue  long,  and  Siloe  had  during  the 
last  three  years  been  without  a  director.  One  day, 
however,  being  at  a  bathing-place,  Mr.  Bost  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Castel,  a  retired 
minister,  and  his  excellent  wife.  The  happy  couple, 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  showed  a  desire  to  find 
some  situation  which  might  enable  them  to  be  useful 
in  the  vineyard  of  their  heavenly  Master.  Their  in- 
dependent position,  as  well  as  their  sympathy  with 
the  lost  and  the  miserable,  rendered  them  exactly 
the  people  who  were  wanted  for  such  Establishments 
as  Siloe  and  Bethel.  They  as  gladly  accepted  Mr. 
Bost's  proposal  as  he  made  it;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castel  entered  Siloe  and 
Bethel  in  their  capacities  of  director  and  directress 
of  these  interesting  Establishments. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  by  these  pro- 
ceedings the  debt  which  already  was  pressing  upon 
Mr.  Bost  was  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  as  early 
as  March,  1864,  the  books  showed  a  deficit  of 
38,000  francs  (1520£).  And  yet  four  months  later 
he  could  write,  "We  have  no  debts.  Since  the 
foundation  of  our  Establishments  this  is  the  first 
time  we  can  proclaim  such  good  news.  We  uttered 
a  cry  of  distress.  It  was  heard,  and  within  six 
months  our  debt  was  paid.  Both  the  rich  and  the 
poor  were  moved  when  they  learned  what  we  suffered. 
They  found  fault  with  themselves  for  having  for- 
gotten our  Asylums  in  the  distribution  of  their 

2  E  2 
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charity.  People  who  knew  nothing  of  our  work 
hitherto,  have  promised  us  their  help  for  the  future- 
We  depend  upon  it.  Our  friends  at  Geneva  have 
twice  over  sent  us  considerable  gifts,"  &c. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  thus 
to  see  a  good  man,  whose  only  fault  is  that  his  faith 
is  greater  than  his  calculating  power,  and  whose  heart 
is  richer  than  his  purse,  helped  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties by  the  united  efforts  of  friends  of  all  classes, 
who,  far  from  rebuking  him,  on  the  contrary  rebuke 
themselves  for  having  allowed  him  to  struggle  alone 
in  carrying  on  a  work  than  which  no  other  work 
deserves  more  the  name  of  charity ;  and  no  charity 
deserves  more  the  name  of  a  labour  of  love. 


III. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  LAFOBCE 

T  HAD  intended  to  visit  Laforce  in  the  summer  of 
-*-  1864,  but  unlooked-for  circumstances  compelled 
me  to  delay  doing  so  till  December  of  that  year. 
Winter  is  a  bad  season  for  visiting  charities.  Not 
only  are  the  days  short,  so  that  comparatively  little 
can  be  seen  between  dawn  and  dusk,  but  the  gardens 
are  also  withered,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  Establishments  look  dull  and  dreary  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation.  You  are  told  how  the 
inmates  exercise  themselves  in  summer  by  digging 
the  soil  or  reaping  the  cord;  and  how  the  children 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  garden  or  in  the  orchard — 
but  you  see  nothing  of  this,  for  young  and  old  take 
to  the  workshops  or  the  schools,  longing  for  the  day 
when  the  cuckoo  will  again  be  heard  in  the  wood  and 
the  cattle  rove  through  the  meadows. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  stage-coach  jolted  over  the  large  stones  that  pave 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  Bergerac,  the  nearest  town 
to  Laforce.  I  was  advised  to  take  that  route,  as  I 
would  be  most  likely  to  find  a  conveyance  from 
thence  to  Mr.  Best's  Establishments.  The  town,  which 
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numbers  a  population  of  8000,  is  more  famous  for 
the  choice  white  wine  which  bears  its  name  than  for 
the  beauty  of  its  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  built 
places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  looks  in  summer,  but  I  found  so  many 
pools  in  its  streets,  that  I  thought  even  the  longest 
and  warmest  summer  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
drying  them  all  up.  The  country  round,  however, 
which  is  slightly  undulating,  presents  a  charming 
rural  aspect.  Beeches,  elms,  and  firs  skirt  the 
meadows,  cornfields,  and  vineyards,  which  extend  in 
variegated  succession  through  the  valley  of  the 
Dordogne. 

The  landlord  of  the  chief  inn  told  me  that  Mr. 
Bost,  who  always  calls  at  his  house  when  in  town, 
was  absent  in  Paris.  This  was  sad  intelligence,  to 
which  his  information  that  there  was  no  means  of 
getting  to  Laforce  till  five  the  next  morning,  added 
little  consolation.  Thejdistance  was  only  three  or 
four  miles,  but  it  was  dark ;  and  what  was  the  use  of 
taking  a  private  conveyance  in  such  circumstances  ? 
Mr.  Best's  absence  would  prevent  me  from  seeing 
him,  and  the  sun's  absence  would  prevent  me  from 
seeing  his  Establishments. 

"  Moreover,"  the  talkative  landlord  said,  "  there  is 
no  inn  at  Laforce  where  you  can  put  up.  You  had 
better  stay  here.  I  will  give  you  a  good  dinner  and 
a  first-rate  bed,  and  to  morrow  morning  at  five  you 
will  be  able  to  proceed  comfortably  with  the  post- 
chaise." 
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The  prospect  of  a  "  first-rate  bed "  after  a  long 
day's  journey  all  the  way  from  Tours  was  enticing 
enough,  but  I  was  afraid  the  better  the  bed  the  more 
difficult  it  would  be  for  me  to  get  up  at  four  the 
next  morning,  to  take  my  seat  in  a  post-chaise. 

"Is  it  a  covered  coach ?  "  I  asked,  not  without 
reason. 

"  Well,"  the  answer  was,  "  I  think  it  is.  I  don't 
know,  I  am  sure.  But — yes — of  course  it  is  covered. 
It  is  winter,  you  see.  Sans  doute,  Monsieur,  sans 
doute,  la  voiture  est  couverte" 

The  bed  was  really  first-rate,  and  in  it  I  soon  for- 
got all  my  petty  troubles  and  trials  of  the  day.  I 
cannot  exactly  tell  what  I  had  been  dreaming  about, 
but  I  awoke  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  out  in  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  thunder  proved 
to  be  the  stentorian  voice  of  a  stout  broad-shouldered 
ostler  who  was  standing  at  my  bedside,  and  the 
lightning  the  glow  of  the  candle  which  he  was 
holding  between  his  thumb  and  finger. 

"  Get  up,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  "  It  is  four 
o'clock." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered,  "put  down  the  candle 
and  fetch  my  boots." 

"Here  are  your  boots.  I  haven't  got  a  candle- 
stick, but  dress  and  I  will  light  you." 

"  So  you  are  my  candlestick,"  I  observed ;  "  very 
convenient  indeed." 
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He  was  very  patient,  and  looked  with  an  air  of 
bonhommie  at  my  struggle  to  pass  the  Rubicon  that 
separated  the  world  of  dreams  from  the  world  of 
Bergerac. 

"  This  way,"  the  walking  candlestick  said,  leading 
me  down  a  narrow  staircase.  He  opened  a  door, 
blew  out  the  candle,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
street. 

"  Where  is  the  coach  ?  "  I  asked,  trying  in  vain  to 
discover  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  dark  shades  of 
the  night. 

"I  am  the  driver,"  he  said,  "my  chaise  is  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  this. 

His  calculation  was  not  overstated.  We  really 
walked  through  the  whole  of  the  town  till  we  reached 
a  narrow  lane.  It  was  blocked  up  by  an  open  two- 
wheeled  post-gig,  beside  which  an  old  man  was  stand- 
ing, lantern  in  hand.  I  looked  round  in  despair. 

"  Is  this  the  conveyance  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  voice  of 
alarm. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  Mr.  Stentor  replied,  and  in  the 
narrow  lane  his  words  echoed  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 

I  heartily  wished  myself  back  in  my  bed  again, 
but  no  alternative  was  left  but  to  turn  necessity  into 
a  virtue.  The  stars  were  glittering  brightly.  I 
climbed  to  my  seat,  wrapped  myself  in  my  rug,  and 
off  we  trotted  at  a  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

I  tried  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  the  driver, 
but  found  it  difficult,  as  he  had  to  give  nearly  all  his 
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attention  to  the  road,  which  at  many  spots  was  all 
but  impassable.  He  was  a  Protestant,  so  I  could 
speak  more  freely  with  him. 

"  Of  course  you  know  Mr.  Bost  and  his  Establish- 
ments ?  "  I  said. 

"  Don't  I !  "  he  answered.  "  And  who  doesn't  in 
ten,  twenty  kilometres  round  about ! " 

He  told  me  that  he  had  known  Laforce  before  Mr- 
Bost  came  there,  and  that  he  was  able  to  make  a 
comparison  between  what  it  was  in  those  days  and 
what  it  is  now.  "You  can  have  no  conception/'  he 
said,  "  of  the  great  change  which  Mr.  Bost  has 
brought  about.  There  were  no  roads  which  a  man 
could  pass  along  without  risking  his  neck :  now 
you  will  find  good  thoroughfares.  Laforce  is  still  a 
small  out-of-the-way  hamlet ;  but  besides  Mr.  Best's 
Establishments,  which  are  fine  buildings,  you  will  see 
many  a  respectable  house  where  formerly  there  were 
only  miserable  sheds  scarcely  fit  for  human  beings. 
Monsieur  Bost  supports  200  children  in  his  Estab- 
lishments. You  may  perceive  what  an  effect  that 
must  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Ah, 
cest  un  bon  homme,  Monsieur  Bost — un  trh  bon 
homme" 

In  this  manner  my  coachman  chatted  away,  show- 
ing that  I  had  started  a  topic  upon  which  he  liked 
to  dwell.  I  tried  to  give  'a  more  spiritual  turn  to  the 
conversation  by  asking  about  the  religious  condition 
of  the  place ;  but  here  I  found  that  the  poor  man  was 
out  of  liis  element,  and  that,  though  a  Protestant,  he 
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did  not  possess  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  than  I  had  seen  among  his  Eoman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. 

We  reached  a  spot  \vhere  the  road  became  on  a 
sudden  so  steep  that  I  thought  we  were  at  the  bottom 
of  a  high  wall. 

"  We  must  get  out  here,"  the  driver  said,  jumping 
down.  "  This  is  a  very  bad  place.  The  poor  animal 
can  hardly  pull  up." 

Of  course  I  alighted,  not  observing  the  muddy  pool 
in  which  I  had  to  stand,  for  all  the  water  of  the  hill 
seemed  to  be  collected  in  this  spot.  The  coachman 
took  the  horse  by  the  reins,  and  while  he  pulled  the 
gig  in  front,  I  took  my  stand  behind  and  pushed  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  This  was  an  instance  of  the 
"  world  turned  upside  down," — the  passenger  bearing 
the  conveyance  instead  of  the  conveyance  the  pas- 
senger. "  The  next  time,"  I  thought,  "  the  coachman 
will  take  out  the  horse  and  put  me  in." 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  resumed  our  seats,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  village. 
There  was  no  living  creature  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
anything  like  a  lamp-post.  The  only  light  visible 
came  from  a  house,  at  the  door  of  which  we  stopped. 

"  This  is  the  inn,"  my  friend  said. 

I  paid  my  fare — only  one  franc — and  opened  the 
glass  door  of  the  tavern.  I  found  myself  in  a  butcher's 
shop.  Joints  and  shoulders  of  mutton  were  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  A  little  man  of  middle  age,  dressed 
jn  a  shirt  and  trousers,  with  naked  arms,  was  cutting 
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meat  at  a  table  that  ran  along  the  wall  to  the  right. 
To  the  left  there  was  a  broad  hearth  with  an  out- 
standing chimney.  A  kettle  was  merrily  humming 
over  the  wood  fire.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was 
six  o'clock. 

"  Is  this  an  inn  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oui,  Monsieur"  the  butcher  said,  cutting  away, 
and  leaving  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

"  Can  you  give  me  breakfast  ?" 

"  Oui,  Monsieur"  He  took  a  pole,  to  the  end  of 
which  an  iron  hook  was  fastened,  and  taking  down 
from  the  ceiling  a  large  joint,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
little  too  heavy  for  his  balancing  power,  staggered 
away  with  it  like  a  drunken  man.  Soon  he  made  his 
appearance  again. 

"  When  will  you  give  me  my  breakfast?"  I  said. 

"  We  cannot  give  it  you  before  eight,"  he  answered, 
taking  down  another  joint,  with  which  he  again  dis- 
appeared. A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  he  came 
again. 

"  Why  can't  you  give  it  me  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Because  we  have  no  milk  yet,"  was  the  answer, 
and  away  he  staggered  with  the  third  joint. 

As  it  seemed  that  between  each  question  which 
I  put  to  him  a  joint  had  to  be  carried  away,  and  as  I 
found  that  the  removal  of  each  joint  took  four  minutes, 
I  counted  the  joints  which  were  still  hanging ;  and  as 
there  were  thirteen,  I  calculated  that  our  conversation 
would  in  this  way  take  nearly  an  hour.  With  this 
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prospect  before  me,  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  taking 
a  seat  near  the  fireside. 

No  sooner  was  I  seated,  than  the  landlady  made 
her  appearance — a  tall,  slender,  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a  fair  complexion.  She  was  followed  by  a 
servant,  who  carried  a  pot,  which  she  placed  on  the 
iron  hearth-plate  at  my  feet.  By  means  of  the  tongs 
she  raked  a  few  pieces  of  burning  wood  under  the 
pot,  and  thus  gave  me  the  benefit  of  two  fires  at  once. 
In  five  minutes,  however,  she  came  with  a  second 
pot,  and  soon  I  saw  a  third  fire  blaze  up.  A  third 
pot  thereupon  made  its  appearance,  and  a  fourth; 
till  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  there  were  a  dozen 
pots,  each  provided  with  its  own  little  fire,  arranged 
round  the  main  fire.  Each  time  a  pot  was  added, 
I  pushed  my  chair  some  inches  backward,  until  I 
found  myself  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  parlour, 
having  twelve  boiling  pots  on  my  right  side,  as  many 
heaps  of  cut  meat  on  my  left,  and  as  many  joints  over 
my  head. 

"  Is  all  that  destined  for  my  breakfast  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  the  landlady  answered.  "  To-day  is 
market-day,  and  we'll  have  the  country  people  to 
dinner." 

Then  the  landlady  put  both  her  hands  to  her 
mouth  to  form  a  sort  of  trumpet,  and,  giving  free  play 
to  her  lungs,  called  the  name  of  "  Jeannette  "  with 
such  a  shrill,  piercing  sound,  that  I  wondered  the 
joints  did  not  tumble  down  from  the  ceiling.  Soon 
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Jeannette  made  her  appearance,  two  butcher's  axes 
in  her  hands,  one  of  which  she  gave  to  her  fellow- 
servant.  They  placed  themselves  at  a  block  behind 
my  back,  and  began  mincing  meat.  The  noise  of  the 
strokes,  wonderfully  regular  and  rapid  as  they  were, 
put  all  attempts  at  conversation  out  of  the  question. 
At  the  same  time  a  fine  little  boy  of  six  jumped  in, 
to  show  his  mother  a  rattle  which  he  had  received  on 
the  occasion  of  the  market-day.  As  the  parlour  was 
nearly  full,  the  little  fellow  took  his  stand  at  my 
knees,  and  there  began  turning  his  rattle  with  might 
and  main.  This  musical  performance,  though  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  noise  of  the  mincing,  was 
yet  a  little  too  much  for  my  tympanum ;  so,  as  the 
daylight  was  breaking,  I  opened  the  door  and  took 
a  walk  through  the  village. 

Having  proceeded  a  few  steps,  I  noticed  a  sort  of 
coach-office,  the  door  of  which  was  open.  I  thought 
I  might  just  inquire  whether  a  conveyance  could  be 
got  to  take  me  back  to  Bergerac  in  the  afternoon. 
To  my  surprise  I  saw  my  landlord  and  driver  busily 
engaged  in  cleaning  a  gig.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
the  only  carriage-proprietor  of  the  place,  and  that  he 
could  give  me  no  conveyance,  as  the  market-day 
required  all  his  servants. 

I  walked  on  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  the  cold 
foggy  weather  soon  drove  me  back.  Having  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inn,  I  saw  a 
baker's  shop,  and  as  I  was  really  in  want  of  some 
food,  and  did  not  know  when  my  breakfast  would  be 
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served  up,  I  entered  to  buy  a  roll.  Whom  should 
I  see  but  my  landlord  again,  standing  behind  the 
counter  and  weighing  large  loaves  on  wooden  scales ! 

"  So  you  are  also  the  baker  of  the  place  ?"  I  said. 

"  Oui,  Monsieur." 

"  Dear  me,"  I  answered,  "  you  must  be  a  clever 
fellow ;"  and  calculating  his  professions  on  my  fingers, 
I  said,  "you  are  the  coachman,  the  innkeeper,  the 
butcher,  and  the  baker.  Now  I  want  to  be  shaved 
— are  you  also  the  barber?" 

"IVow,  Monsieur"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head 
with  an  expression  of  resentment,  as  if  I  had  asked 
him  whether  he  was  the  executioner.  Still,  his  indig- 
nation did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  him  unwilling  to 
call  the  required  individual. 

The  breakfast  which  my  landlady  served  up,  though 
not  very  substantial,  was  still  a  real  refreshment  in 
my  then  circumstances.  I  now  came  to  understand 
why  everything  was  put  off  till  the  milk  came ;  for 
a  large  basin  of  it,  hot  from  the  cow,  formed  the  chief 
part  of  this  simple  rural  repast. 

But  a  truce  to  these  gossiping  reminiscences,  by 
the  way. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  from  the  preceding 
chapters  that  there  are  five  Establishments  at  La- 
force.  They  are  as  follow : — 

1.  La  Famille  Evangttique,  which  receives — 
a.  Orphan  girls  of  every  age. 
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b.  Young  girls  who  are  in  circumstances  which 

expose  them  to  dangers  of  various  kinds. 

c.  Young  girls  of  scattered  Protestant  families. 

2.  Bethesda,  which  receives  young  girls  who  are — 

a.  Infirm  or  incurable ;  or 

b.  Blind,  or  threatened  with  blindness ;  or 

c.  Idiots ;  or 

d.  Lunatic,  or  deranged  in  mind. 

3.  Ebenezer,  which  receives  epileptic  girls. 

4.  Silod,  which  receives  orphan  or  poor  boys,  who 

at  the  same  time  are — 

a.  Infirm  or  incurable ;  or 

b.  Blind,  or  threatened  with  blindness ;  or 

c.  Idiots. 

5.  Bethel,  which  receives  epileptic  boys. 

Mr.  Schneider,  whom  Mr.  Bost  had  recently  en- 
gaged as  his  secretary  and  assistant  in  the  super- 
intendence of  this  extensive  work,  was  so  kind 
as  to  guide  me  through  all  the  five  houses.  We 
began  with  the  inspection  of  the  three  girls'  houses, 
which  are  situated  only  a  few  yards  from  each 
other.  What  struck  me  at  the  outset  was  the 
cheerful  and  bright  appearance  of  these  buildings, 
whose  white-plastered  walls  reflecting  the  rays  of 
a  bright  winter  sun,  picturesquely  contrasted  with 
the  verdure  of  the  pastures  round  about.  In  point 
of  architecture,  they  presented  nothing  that  at- 
tracted attention;  neither  were  the  gardens  which 
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separated  them  from  the  public  road  in  any  way 
remarkable.  But  the  inside  of  the  houses  showed 
that  the  builder  had  spared  nothing  to  promote  the 
health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  denizens  by  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  air  and  light,  both  in  the  sitting- 
rooms  and  bedrooms.  The  schoolrooms  alone  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  little  too  low  in  the  ceilings 
and  wanting  in  light.  But  this  is  a  defect  which  is 
common  to  many  schools,  especially  those  connected 
with  establishments. 

Two  ladies  conduct  the  direction  of  the  Famille 
Evangelique ;  the  one  the  household  and  the  other 
the  school  department.  I  found  no  servants  in  the 
house,  all  the  work  being  done  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. There  were  seventy-five,  some  of  whom  I 
found  engaged  in  the  sewing-room ;  while  others  were 
in  the  adjacent  schoolroom.  In  both  places  the  girls 
receive  such  instruction  as  will  make  them  good  ser- 
vants and  seamstresses.  The  hours  from  nine  to 
twelve  and  from  one  to  five,  are  devoted  to  teach- 
ing; from  twelve  to  one  and  from  six  to  seve^ 
to  playing.  What  I  could  notice  of  the  school- 
teaching,  which  was  imparted  by  the  directress 
and  an  assistant  lady,  appeared  to  be  just  what  is 
wanted  for  girls  of  that  class.  At  my  request 
various  hymns  and  songs  were  sung  by  the  united 
pupils  of  both  rooms.  Their  performance  showed  an 
amount  of  taste  and  refinement  which  girls  like  these, 
some  of  whom  looked  very  coarse  and  uncouth,  could 
never  have  acquired  at  their  homes.  And  no  wonder ; 
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for  Mr.  Bost,  who  is  himself  a  good  singer,  and  a 
composer,  is  very  particular  about  this  part  of 
the  instruction,  from  which  he,  in  my  opinion, 
rightly  expects  much  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  the  softening  of  the  habits.  Nor  is  he 
less  careful  about  the  religious  and  biblical  instruc- 
tion, to  which  an  hour  is  devoted  every  day. 

The  family  rises  at  six,  and  has  worship  at  half 
an  hour  after.  The  hour  from  seven  to  eight  is  given 
to  sewing  or  knitting  for  the  household.  The  break- 
fast, which  is  at  eight,  consists  of  bread  and  broth, 
or  milk  ;  the  lunch,  which  is  at  twelve,  consists  of  a 
piece  of  bread  ;  the  dinner,  which  is  at  five,  is  com- 
posed of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  three  times  a 
week  the  girls  have  meat.  There  is  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  bodily  exercise,  since,  as  I  have  said 
already,  all  the  work,  the  cooking  of  the  meals, 
the  cleaning  of  the  house  with  its  numerous 
rooms  and  adjacent  buildings,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  garden,  is  done  by  the  girls  themselves.  The 
girls  are  also  taught  to  make  purchases  for  the  Estab- 
lishment at  the  market  and  the  shops.  They  go 
out  two  and  two,  under  the  direction  of  an  adult 
person,  or  of  an  elder  fellow-pupil,  who  is  able  to 
show  them  what  they  have  to  attend  to,  and  how 
to  get  the  best  articles  at  the  lowest  prices.  Besides, 
the  afternoon  of  every  Thursday  is  set  apart  for 
walking.  The  wholesome  effect  of  this  system  of 
training  is  noticeable  in  the  fresh,  buoyant  look 
of  the  girls.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  must 
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thus  get  thoroughly  initiated  into  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  department  of  a  servant  or  house- 
keeper. The  Establishment  has  also  its  own  stock 
of  cattle,  a  bakery,  and  a  butchery,  which  are  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  man,  who  is  also  the 
gardener  of  the  house.  And  such  girls  as  are  destined 
for  service  in  the  country  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  what  a  farmer's  servant 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with.  The  house  itself  is 
a  proof  that  the  girls  learn  to  do  their  work  well. 
Though  my  visit  was  not  announced  beforehand,  and 
took  place  early  in  the  forenoon,  yet  I  was  requested 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  house,  from  the  cellar 
and  basement  up  to  the  bedrooms;  and  I  found  every- 
thing in  the  most  perfect  order.  I  never  witnessed 
more  untidiness  in  human  dwellings  than  in  the 
country-places  of  Southern  France ;  but  the  Estab- 
lishments of  Laforce  were  as  clean  and  neat  as  the 
houses  of  Holland.  The  two  bedrooms,  one  with 
forty,  and  the  other  with  twenty-four  beds,  as  well 
as  the  infirmary  with  eight  beds,  left  nothing  to  be 
wished  for  in  this  respect.  The  dress  of  the  girls, 
too,  is  clean  and  becoming.  It  is  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. A  white  cap  or  a  kerchief  covers  the  head ; 
a  black  pelerine  the  chest ;  a  gown  of  cotton  the 
rest  of  the  body.  If  there  is  anything  reminding 
one  of  a  uniform,  it  is  merely  accidental. 

I  could  not  obtain  any  statistics  as  to  the 
results  of  this  work ;  but  I  was  glad  to  learn  that, 
as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  those  girls  who  have 
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turned  out  badly  form  by  far  the  minority;  and 
that  of  these  even  many,  after  having  gone  astray 
for  a  while,  returned  to  the  right  way.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  many  of  the  girls  trained 
at  the  Famille  Evangelique  are  children  of  evangelists 
and  colporteurs,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a  religious 
education  from  their  childhood.  The  Famille  Evan- 
gelique is  not  a  penitentiary,  nor  a  Magdalene  insti- 
tution. It  is  true  there  are  girls  among  the  pupils 
who  but  for  their  being  sent  to  this  house  would  have 
been  sure  to  fall  into  a  disorderly  life ;  but  they  con- 
stitute the  minority.  On  the  whole,  the  children  of 
the  Famille  Evangelique  belong  to  a  poor  but  respect- 
able class.  For  many  the  reception  into  the  house 
was  necessary,  more  to  guard  them  against  the  errors 
of  Popery  than  against  the  dangers  of  seduction. 
Though  the  object  of  their  education  is  to  make 
good  servants  of  them,  yet  to  some,  who  show  a 
talent  for  a  better  position  in  life,  a  higher  training 
is  given.  Thus  some  are  enabled  to  pass  their 
examination  as  teachers  of  popular  and  of  ladies' 
schools.  Some  are  at  present  engaged  as  nursery- 
maids, bonnes,  or  governesses  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  two  first  'directresses  of  Bethesda  were 
pupils  of  the  Famille  Evangelique ;  and  so  were  the 
linen-maid  and  the  cook  of  the  same  Establish- 
ment. Many  pupils  have  turned  out  faithful  Chris- 
tian servants  or  pious,  godly  mothers.  Mr.  Bost 
has  often  been  encouraged  in  his  arduous  but  im- 
portant task,  by  striking  proofs  of  the  heart-renew- 
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ing  effect  of  God's  word  upon  these  girls.  The  few 
Keports  which  I  could  lay  hold  of  contain  accounts 
of  death  beds,  which  give  certainty  that  among 
those  who  sing  the  song  of  the  Lamb  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  there  are  many  pupils  of  the 
Famille  Evangdlique. 

From   the   Famille  Evangtlique  we  proceeded  to 
Bethesda.     I  found  this  house  almost  crowded  with 
girls  whose  aspect  excited  feelings  of  the   deepest 
compassion.      There    were    fifty -eight,    of   various 
ages,   from    five   or    six   to    twenty   or   twenty-five 
years.     Twenty-five  of  them  were  idiots;    the  rest 
were  suffering  from  complaints  which  were  deemed 
incurable.      Hopes,  however,  were  entertained  that 
some  would   be   restored  to  health.      I  found   the 
directress  engaged  in  the  affecting  task  of  trying  to 
keep  a  sort  of  school  among  these  imbecile  creatures. 
The  hours  from  nine  till  twelve  and  from  two  till 
five,  are  set  apart  for  this  work ;   but  in  summer  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  garden-labour 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.     In  another  room  a 
teacher  instructed  half-a-dozen  idiots  in  sewing ;  and 
in  a  third  room  I  found  about  a  dozen  girls,  some  of 
whom  were  incurables,  grouped  round  a  harmonium, 
on  which  a  teacher  was  playing  a  tune  which  they 
were  trying  to  sing.     The  music  was,  of  course,  very 
deficient;  but  still  it  was  touching  to  notice  how 
these  poor  girls  attempted   to  produce   something 
like  the  melody  which  was  being  played.     In  each 
of  the   rooms  the   same  touching  sight   presented 
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itself,  viz.,  the  continuous  and  sometimes  appa- 
rently hopeless  struggle  of  patient  charity  to  un- 
twist the  strings  of  imbecility  with  which  the 
minds  of  those  poor  creatures  were  tied  down. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
world  where  the  patience  and. perseverance  of  love  is 
put  to  a  stronger  test  than  in  a  school  of  idiots.  It 
even  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  patience  to 
teach  an  ordinary  child  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
a  week  or  a  fortnight ;  but  what  must  that  be  which 
is  needed  to  teach  a  child  who  can  hardly  master  a 
single  letter  in  two  months !  Only  fancy  yourself 
sitting  down  beside  a  child  with  no  other  object 
during  a  whole  hour  than  to  make  it  pronounce 
and  write  an  o!  and,  when  you  have  got  through 
that  hour,  you  find  that  the  figure  the  child  scribbles 
down  resembles  as  much  an  o  as  a  pair  of  tongs  re- 
sembles an  egg.  Or  imagine  yourself  engaged  for 
another  hour  in  trying  to  teach  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  to  shift  a  little  piece  of  wood  from  the  left  to 
the  right  side  of  another  piece,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  hour,  during  which  you  have  corrected  her  a 
couple  of  hundred  times,  you  find  that  she  fancies 
she  is  doing  exactly  what  you  want  her  to  do  by 
laying  one  piece  across  the  other!  Indeed,  such 
work  would,  in  the  long  run,  make  you  an  idiot 
also,  if  love  did  not  continually  refresh  your  con- 
sciousness of  being  engaged  in  a  most  useful  labour. 
Till  recently,  the  incurables  who  inhabit  this  house 
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with  the  idiots  were  employed  in  instructing  the 
latter.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bost  had  done 
away  with  this  method  of  teaching,  which  could  not 
be  other  than  unfavourable  to  the  education  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers.  The  idiots  are  now  separated 
from  the  incurables  in  the  hours  of  teaching  and 
during  the  night.  The  bedrooms,  which  are  up- 
stairs, are  comparatively  small,  it  being  found  in- 
judicious to  have  more  than  four  or  six  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures  in  one  room.  I  counted  nine 
such  bedrooms,  besides  an  infirmary  containing 
fifteen  beds.  In  another  room  I  found  a  blind  girl 
engaged  in  teaching  two  other  blind  girls  to  read  by 
the  touch,  and  to  write  after  the  system  of  Kilian 
de  St.  Hippotyte.  She  showed  me  three  big  books 
which  she  had  written,  containing  the  Psalms  and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Ebenezer,  the  third  building,  contained  twelve 
girls,  seven  of  whom  were  epileptic  and  five  insane. 
I  found  them  engaged  in  sewing.  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  school  for  those  unfor- 
tunate girls.  They  were  simply  kept  busy  during 
the  day  with  a  little  sewing,  walking,  and  playing, 
the  teacher  having  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  as 
every  moment  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  or  an  outburst 
of  insanity,  might  take  place.  The  insane  ones, 
generally,  are  of  a  quiet,  mild  character,  except 
at  odd  tunes,  when  some  one  or  other  may  turn 
a  little  unmanageable.  In  that  case  no  confinement 
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is  resorted  to,  the  strait  jacket  being  found  to  do  all 
that  is  required.  I  found  but  one  dormitory  for  the 
whole  of  the  inmates. 

After  half-an-hour's  walk  we  arrived  at  the  estab- 
lishments called  Siloe  and  Bethel.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Castel  received  us  with  kind,  cordial 
hospitality.  They  appeared  very  happy  in  their 
office,  which  they  had  entered  on  recently.  We 
took  a  seat  at  their  fireside  in  the  spacious,  cheer- 
ful sitting-room,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
dwelling -room  of  the  whole  household.  Mr.  Mialhe, 
a  son  of  Mrs.  Castel  by  her  first  husband,  and 
who  had  just  finished  his  University  curriculum, 
joined  us,  and  we  had  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion upon  the  question  how  best  to  train  idiots. 
Mr.  Mialhe  appeared  to  have  studied  the  subject 
thoroughly.  He  had  come  to  this  place  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  Establishment,  by  the  side  of  his 
step-father.  I  could  not  help  looking,  with  a  feeling 
of  admiration,  upon  a  young  man  who  had  re- 
solved to  bestow  all  the  benefits  of  his  scientific 
knowledge  and  talents  upon  the  unfortunate  boys 
living  here.  We  walked  through  the  Estab- 
lishments, which,  being  recently  built,  were  in  such 
a  style  as  Mr.  Bost's  experience  at  Bethesda 
and  Ebenezer  had  taught  him  would  best  answer 
the  purpose.  Siloe,  the  larger  of  the  two,  con- 
tained twenty-nine  boys,  of  whom  fourteen  were 
idiots  and  fifteen  incurables.  Among  the  latter 
two  were  blind  and  one  suffered  in  a  frightful  degree 
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from  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Bethel,  the  smaller  house, 
which  is  destined  for  epileptics,  was  still  unoccupied, 
as  the  number  of  patients  was  not  yet  large  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  setting  up  a  special  house- 
hold. There  were  five,  who,  for  the  time  being, 
were  lodged  at  Siloe.  The  rooms  of  Siloe  are 
lofty  and  well  lighted.  The  ground  floor  contains 
a  schoolroom,  a  dining-room,  a  large  bedroom  with 
eight  beds,  and  two  smaller  bedrooms.  There  is  the 
same  number  of  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor,  where 
Mr.  Mialhe's  study,  an  infirmary,  and  the  parlours  for 
the  assistants  and  servants  are  also  to  be  found.  An 
entrance  to  the  first  floor  may  also  be  got  by 
an  outside  staircase,  which  leads  up  to  a  large 
balcony,  sheltered  by  an  awning,  under  which  in- 
valids may  sit  to  take  fresh  air,  and  to  enjoy  the 
aspect  of  the  country  round  about.  The  smaller 
bedrooms  are  destined  for  such  patients  as,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  disease  or  character,  require 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest.  At  this  time  one  of 
the  smaller  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor  was  occu- 
pied by  a  young  man,  whose  happy,  quiet,  jovial 
look  amused  me,  despite  the  sadness  of  his  case. 
The  poor  fellow  fancied  himself  king  of  the  world. 
As  it  did  not  become  such  royalty  to  sleep  with 
the  common  people  in  one  dormitory,  he  was  de- 
termined on  having  a  bedroom  for  himself;  and 
so  the  smaller  one  was  given  to  him.  It  would 
have  been  injudicious,  however,  to  permit  him  to 
be  alone  during  the  night,  but  fortunately  he  allows 
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another  young  man,  who  is  not  insane,  to  sleep  in 
the  same  bedroom,  under  the  title  of  "  his  majesty's 
adjutant." 

Siloe  is  destined  to  be  an  agricultural  colony,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Mialhe.  Those  of  the  in- 
valids whose  infirmities  do  not  prevent  them  from 
doing  some  work,  will  here  find  an  opportunity  for 
wholesome  and  useful  labour.  Those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  home,  will  be  kept  busy  with  a  little 
handiwork,  such  as  knitting,  matting  chairs,  making 
mats,  &c. 


IV. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  SPIRIT  AND  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  INCURABLES  AND  IDIOTS. 


TT  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  a 
-•-  detailed  account  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bost 
treats  idiocy,  epilepsy,  and  diseases  called  incurable. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
principles  which  he  lays  down  in  his  Eeports  are 
recommended  by  common  sense.  His  main  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  all  the  others  rest,  is  expressed  in 
the  well-known  proverb,  "  The  best  physician  under 
God  is  Nature."  In  his  Keport  of  1860,  Mr.  Bost 
says  upon  this  subject,  "  I  never  visit  the  hospitals 
in  our  great  cities  without  a  feeling  of  distress. 
What  then,  you  ask,  is  wanted  in  those  large  estab- 
lishments? Are  the  patients  not  cared  for?  Are 
there  no  able  medical  men,  no  remedies,  no  order, 
no  cleanliness,  no  wholesome  and  abundant  nourish- 
ment? No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  all  that.  I 
have  with  admiration  accompanied  the  medical  men 
on  their  morning  visits.  Everything  art  could  con- 
trive for  restoration  to  health  was  applied,  yet 
the  cure  was  slow,  attended  with  horrible  pains, 
and  often  terminated  in  death.  I  will  tell  you  what 
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was  wanting :  the  country  air,  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  and  of  the  earth,  the  morning  dew,  which  is 
more  refreshing  than  many  baths  taken  in  town  or 
even  in  rivers.  What  is  wanting  is  the  beneficial 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  harmony  of  nature,  the  carol 
and  warbling  of  birds,  so  adapted  to  cheer  those 
hearts  which  are  broken  by  suffering,  and  to  whom 
no  other  recreation  is  offered  but  the  sight  of  rows 
of  beds  upon  which  sufferers  are  sighing  and  groaning 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening  till 
morning." 

Indeed,  it  is  amazing  to  read  the  almost  mira- 
culous cures  which,  simply  by  the  application  of  this 
principle,  have  been  effected  at  the  Establishments 
of  Laforce.  Consumption  of  the  lungs,  already  in 
an  advanced  stage,  has  quite  disappeared  from  some,1 
hysteria  from  others ; 2  an  amputation  was  prevented 
in  one  case ; 3  and  a  girl,  who  suffered  from  a  disease 
of  the  hip  and  was  sent  away  from  the  hospital  as 
incurable,  was  enabled  to  walk  well,4  &c.  "  The 
true  place,"  Mr.  Bost  writes,  "for  an  hospital  for 
scrofula,  for  consumption,  for  incurable  diseases,  is 
not  in  a  town,  but  in  the  country ;  where  the  invalids 
may  occupy  themselves  in  the  fields,  in  the  garden ; 
where  they  may  go  into  the  stable  and  see  the  cattle; 
where,  in  a  word,  they  are  placed  within  sight  of  the 
works  of  creation,  which  are  so  adapted  to  raise 

1  Keport,  I860,  p.  38.  2  n^.  p.  39. 

3  Ibid.,  1864,  p.  28.  *  Ibid. 
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their  thoughts  towards  God,  who  is  love  even  when 
His  hand  presses  heavily  upon  them." 

With  regard  to  idiocy  and  lunacy,  this  principle  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  true  one. 
It  seeins  that  Mr.  Bost  learnt  to  value  its  application 
on  a  visit  to  Scotland.  "  I  visited  a  lunatic  asylum 
in  that  country,"  he  writes.1  "Upon  entering  the 
yard  I  saw  three  large  omnibuses,  capable  of  con- 
taining ten  persons  inside  and  ten  out.  I  gave 
my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  director,  who,  with 
a  smile,  replied,  "  I  will  attend  to  you  directly,  but 
I  must  first  see  my  pupils  off."  These  omnibuses 
were  filled  with  insane  males  and  females;  some 
carried  provisions  for  the  journey,  some  had  books, 
some  drawing-albums,  and  some  lead  pencils.  "  Now 
you  must  draw  the  large  oak,"  the  director  said  to 
some,  and  "you  the  church,"  &c.  This  scene  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  upon  Mr.  Bost,  and  con- 
firmed him  greatly  in  the  principle  of  rural  training, 
which  he  had  adopted. 

Still  Mr.  Bost  highly  appreciates  the  assistance 
of  science  and  art  if  applied  in  the  right  way.  His 
Establishments  are  under  the  care  of  two  able  medical 
men  of  the  district,  who,  in  1864,  gave  the  following 
certificate : — 

"We,  the  undersigned,  medical  doctors  of  the 
Faculte  de  Paris,  &c.,  certify  that  the  five  Eeports 

1  Keport,  1864,  p.  45. 
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which  are  published  concerning  the  Establishments 
of  M.  le  pasteur  John  Bost,  accurately  describe  their 
present  condition.  We  most  particularly  declare 
that  the  wisest  hygienic  care  and  the  most  appro- 
priate nourishment  for  the  children  are  the  object 
of  the  constant  concern  of  the  medical  men  and  of 
the  zealous  director. 

"  To  attain  that  end  Mr.  John  Bost  has  succeeded 
in  surrounding  himself  with  pious  and  devout  per- 
sons, who  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the 
children,  who  often  arrive  at  Laforce  in  the  most 
frightful  state  as  to  body  and  soul,  and  are  always 
sure  to  find  some  solace  by  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  are  cared  for.  This  is  so  true,  that 
strangers  are  struck  with  their  healthy  and  happy 
look. 

"A.  CLAMENT. 
"  GAERICAT." 

The  fact  to  which  these  two  gentlemen  refer, 
viz.,  the  pious  and  devout  character  of  Mr.  Best's 
assistants,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  looked  upon  as 
the  chief  of  all  the  hygienic  powers  which  are  here 
so  judiciously  called  into  play.  Of  course  we  all 
agree  that  the  influence  of  the  country  air  upon 
the  human  system  is  most  refreshing  and  invigor- 
ating, and  also  that  many  a  wrong  condition  of  the 
mind  may  be  put  right  by  a  wise  application  of 
natural  agencies  to  the  body.  But  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  bearing  which  the  mind  may  have 
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upon  the  state  of  the  organism  in  which  it  dwells, 
is  beyond  human  calculation,  and  that  the  more 
the  mind  is  restored  to  its  true  normal  condition 
the  better  will  it  be  able  to  co-operate  in  decreas- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  the  body.  Now,  as  we  learn 
from  Scripture  that  that  poison,  sin,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  diseases,  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical, entered  our  nature  the  moment  our  soul  dis- 
connected itself  from  God,  the  fountain-head  of  life 
and  happiness;  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  soul  to  its  true  and  right  connexion 
with  God  is  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  our  recovery. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  Christ,  who  reconciles  the 
sinner  with  God,  is  also,  in  the  medical  sense  of  the 
word,  the  only  true  physician,  and  the  Gospel  the 
best  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  true  that  many  diseases, 
both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body,  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  misapplication  of  religion,  or  rather  by 
the  application  of  a  false  religion ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  religiously  insane  are  the  hardest  to  be  cured. 
But  this  is  only  a  testimony  to  religion ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  admitting  of  few  exceptions,  that  the  more 
injurious  a  thing  is  if  used  wrongly,  the  more  excel- 
lent it  must  be  if  used  rightly.  From  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bost,  and  my  conversation 
with  several  of  his  assistants,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that,  if  one  wish  to  witness  the  right  ad- 
ministration of  the  Gospel  as  a  healing  power  both 
for  body  and  soul,  he  can  do  no  better  than  spend 
a  week  at  Laforce.  The  method  which  Mr.  Bost 
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applies  is  very  simple.  He  tries  to  restore  peace 
and  joy  to  the  mind  of  his  patients  by  constantly 
telling  them  the  good  news  that  there  is  a  Saviour 
who  cordially  loves  them;  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands their  sufferings,  because  He  Himself  suffered 
even  more  than  they ;  who,  in  order  to  rescue  them 
from  all  sufferings  and  to  restore  them  to  perfect 
everlasting  happiness,  came  down  from  Heaven  to 
do  all  that  was  required  for  their  redemption.  Hearts 
broken  under  the  strokes  of  suffering  and  misery 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  prepared  to  receive  and 
o  believe  such  gladdening  intelligence.  The  calm- 
ness which  this  belief  imparts  to  the  mind  can- 
not but  operate  most  beneficially  upon  the  body. 
Prayerful  submission  takes  the  place  of  rebellious 
resentment.  The  movements  of  passion,  so  injurious 
to  health,  if  allowed  to  have  their  own  course,  are 
kept  in  fetters  by  the  power  of  Him  who  says  to  the 
wind  and  sea,  "  Peace,  be  still."  And  if  the  cheerful 
state  of  mind  which  enlivens  the  patients  cannot 
always  remove  the  complaints  that  vex  them,  it  at 
any  rate  makes  them  feel  less  miserable  in  their 
sufferings  and  more  thankful  for  their  comforts. 
Mr.  Bost's  Keports  lead  us  to  many  sick  beds 
and  death  beds,  which,  in  a  most  affecting  way, 
confirm  this  observation.  It  is  there  shown  how 
Christ  is  mighty  to  change  a  poor,  weak,  miserable 
child  into  a  hero,  fighting  the  hardest  battle  with 
unflinching  courage,  till  it  leaves  the  field  as  a  con- 
queror. 
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In  the  case  of  the  idiots,  Mr.  Bost  tries  to  revive  the 
intellect  through  the  heart,  and  the  heart  through 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  a  well-known  truth,  the 
force  of  which  was  felt  by  Mr.  Bost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  work,  that  the  heart  has  its  rea- 
sonings, which  reason  itself  cannot  always  understand. 
He  writes,  "  I  will  not  gainsay  that  some,  nay,  per- 
haps many,  idiots,  seem  to  be  completely  destitute 
of  intellect.  But  does  man's  mental  life  consist 
solely  in  his  intellect  ?  Has  not  the  heart  also  its 
intellect?  We  have  obtained  certainty  that  the 
idiot  is  conscious  of  his  existence  as  a  being,1  and 
that  he  perceives  himself  in  relation  to  the  world 
which  surrounds  him.  We  allow  that  he  stands  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  social  ladder,  that  he  appears 
to  be  less  intelligent  than  the  beasts.  But  has  God 
given  us  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  that  hangs 
over  a  creature  which  He  created  after  His  image, 
and  which  is  now  an  insoluble  problem  for  medical 
science  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the  idiot  is  not  con- 
scious of  his  inferior  condition  when  compared  with 
his  fellow-beings,  and  whether  he  does  not  feel  that 
he  is  misunderstood  by  his  friends  and  treated  like 
a  being  of  an  inferior  order?  The  idiot  and  the 
brute  have  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  synony- 
mous. Sometimes  one  sees  a  poor  idiot  banished  to 
the  attic,  the  cellar,  or  the  stable,  and  the  food 
which  the  animals  leave  thought  sufficient  nourish- 
ment for  him.  An  object  of  mockery  to  the  villagers, 

1  Que  I'idiot  a  conscience  de  son  e'tat  de  vie. 
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covered  with  mud  and  dung,  he  is  often  ill-treated 
as  no  beast  is  ill-treated.  '  It  is  only  an  idiot,'  people 
cry ;  '  he  feels  nothing.  Look,  he  laughs  at  every- 
thing.' Yes,  he  laughs.  But  does  not  the  whole 
world  laugh?  and  yet  a  cancer  gnaws  at  the  heart. 
Solomon  says,  'Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sor- 
rowful.' Eternity  will  bring  to  light  the  number  of 
martyrs  we  have  made  by  our  cruelty,  by  our  want 
of  'sympathy.  Poor  idiot !  Poor  child  of  sin !  Thy 
God  loveth  thee.  We  will  tell  it  to  you  even  at 
your  death  bed,  and  if  here  below  you  should  not 
know  of  any  other  love  than  that  of  God,  that  God 
will  be  to  you  a  friend,  who  will  stick  closer  than 
a  brother  in  your  hour  of  distress.  But  no,  the  idiot 
has  found  his  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians.  In  Switzerland,  in  Germany, 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  America,  and  also  in 
France,  the  cause  of  the  idiot  has  been  pleaded  in  a 
triumphant  way.  Hearts  have  been  moved,  asylums 

have  been  founded in  the  strength  of  Him 

who  cast  the  devils  out  of  the  possessed." 

The  result  has  shown  that  a  work  carried  on  in 
this  spirit  is  not  in  vain.  I  was  quite  astonished, 
when  walking  through  the  Establishments,  to  learn 
that  those  children,  whose  countenances  bore  evi- 
dences of  a  rational  thinking  mind,  and  who. 
though  in  an  imperfect  way,  were  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  reply  to  what  was  said  to  them,  hud 
entered  the  place  in  a  brutish,  and  often  lower  than 
brutish  state ;  and  I  was  not  less  agreeably  surprised 
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on  being  told  that,  long   before  they  could   catch 
the  idea  of  shifting  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  left 
to  the   right,  they  had    given    evidence   of  being 
pleased  by  an  act  of  kindness  and  of  being  grateful 
for  a  benefit  bestowed  upon  them.     This  shows  that 
when   all   the   entrances  to  the   human  mind  are 
locked,  the  door  of  the  heart  is  the  first  that  will 
open  if  gently  and  constantly  knocked  at.     Nay,  it 
appears  that  whereas  with  human  beings  whose  minds 
are  in  a  sound  state  the  intellect  often  developes  at 
the  expense  of  the  heart,  with  idiots,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heart  often  developes  faster  the  more  the 
intellect  lags  behind.     Laforce  has  witnessed  most 
touching  proofs  of  this  wonderful  tendency  of  the 
human  mind.     One  day,  for  instance,  a  poor  girl,  an 
object  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
paralytic,  and  epileptic,    was  brought  to  Bethesda. 
It  required  some  courage  to  keep  one's  eyes  fixed 
on  the  miserable   creature,  with  her  dried-up  con- 
tracted   limbs,    her    repulsive    face,    the    features 
of  which    were    constantly  contorted  in   the  most 
hideous  way.     Well,  an  idiot  took   charge  of  that 
child,  guarded  and  nursed  it,  and  stood  by  its  death 
bed  to  administer  to  it  the  last  solace  of  lo^e !     And 
such  was  the   indefatigable  care,  and   even  intelli- 
gent thoughtfulness  with  which  she  tended  her  poor 
helpless  charge,  that  Mr.  Bost  said,  "  When  I  lie  on 
my  death  bed,  I   shall   count  it  a  blessing  to   be 
nursed   in  this   way."    I    do  not  wonder  at  such 
hearts  being  able  to  understand  what  is  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  simple  sentence, "  God  loveth  you,"  long 
before  the  intellect  is  able  to  catch  the  difference 
between  two  and  three.  Nor  can  I  be  surprised 
at  what  Mrs.  Castel  told  me, — that  the  same 
children  who  do  not  know  whether  a  shoe  ought 
to  be  on  the  foot  or  on  the  head,  or  who,  if  not 
prevented,  would,  like  animals,  walk  on  all  fours, 
and  lick  the  dirt,  may  yet  sometimes  be  heard 
ejaculating,  "  M on  Dieu !  Prends  pitie  de  moi !  J'en 
ai  bien  besoin ! " 
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FINANCES  —  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 

TT  was  in  autumn,  1864,  that  Mr.  Bost,  for  the 
-•-  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
was  able  to  convey  the  joyful  intelligence,  "We 
have  no  debt!"  What  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  is,  the  next  Keport  is  expected  to  tell.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain  already,  that  a  large  sum 
will  be  annually  required  to  keep  the  excellent 
work  free  from  embarrassing  circumstances.  At  the 
Famille  Evangelique  the  annual  cost  of  a  pupil  is  esti- 
mated at  250  francs,  at  the  other  Establishments  at 
300.  There  are  about  200  pupils  to  be  provided  for, 
which,  estimated  at  275  francs  each,  will  require  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  2200Z.  sterling.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  this  sum  to  make  one  per- 
ceive what  a  heavy  burden  must  press  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Bost,  who  has  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  and  care,  since  the  Committee  which 
assisted  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  has  died 
out  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  no  new  one  has  yet 
been  formed.  Nor  are  the  Establishments  as  yet  re- 
cognised by  the  Government  as  Institutions  d'utitite 
jwblique.  Mr.  Bost  was  advised  to  postpone  trying 
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to  obtain  this  recognition  till  the  circle  of  his 
Establishments  should  be  completed.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  obtain  such  recog- 
nition, for  not  only  must  the  Establishments  be 
free  from  debt,  but  must  also  be  able  to  point  to 
satisfactory  sources  of  support  for  the  future.  And 
this  is  certainly  rather  difficult,  when  the  deficit  is 
get  against  a  sum  to  be  drawn  from  a  bank  which 
has  little  or  no  credit  with  the  Kulers  of  this  world 
The  absence  of  Government  recognition  puts  the 
Establishments  to  some  inconvenience  in  the  case 
of  bequests.  Mr.  Bost  has  nevertheless  received  a 
few,  which  the  heirs  were  generous  enough  to  hand 
to  him  in  a  private  way.  He  is  also  strongly  counte- 
nanced by  a  number  of  Societies,  called  Sodetes 
d'Adolphe.  These  are  collecting  committees  of 
ladies,  friends  of  the  late  Eev.  Adolphe  Monod,  who 
honour  the  memory  of  their  lamented  pastor  by  sup- 
porting a  cause  which  had  his  hearty  sympathy  during 
his  life. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Famille  Evan- 
gtliqiue.  are, — 

1.  An  annual  payment  of  250  francs. 

2.  An  outfit,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  order  at  the 

expense  of  the  parents,  guardians,  or  friends. 

3.  A  medical  certificate  in  the  usual  form. 

4.  A  declaration  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 

their  consent,  or,  in  their '  default,  of  the  Juge 
de  Paix  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  lives. 
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The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  other  Establish- 
ments are, — 

1.  Three  hundred  francs  per  annum. 

2.  An  outfit  as  above. 

3.  A  declaration  of  the  parents,  &c. 

4.  A  certificate  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the 

child. 

5.  A  certificate  of  two  medical  men,  in  which  is 
stated — 

a.  The  cause  of  the  child's  idiocy,  blindness,  or 

other  incurable  disease. 

b.  The  nature  of  the  disease,  the  progress  which 

it  has  made,  and  the  remedies  which  have 
been  applied. 

The  Establishments  of  Laforce  are,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  monuments  of  the  charity  of  Christian 
friends  in  Great  Britain.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
English  Christians  will  continue  to  remember  this 
fact  in  their  liberal  and  prayerful  sympathy,  and  that 
Mr.  Bost  will  permanently  experience  the  helping 
love  of  both  his  British  and  French  brethren,  in  the 
support  of  his  admirable  work  of  Christian  faith. 


'THE  DEACONESS  INSTITUTION 
IN  PARIS. 


1. 


PBEPAKATIONS  FOB  THE,  WOBK  —  THE  REV.  M.  VERMEIL 
AND  MADEMOISELLE  M. 


fTVHOUGH  it  was  not  until  fifteen  years  after 
-*-  Fliedner  founded  his  Deaconess  House  at 
Kaiserswerth  that  the  Paris  Institution  was  called 
into  existence,  yet  the  idea  of  introducing  female 
agency  into  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  was 
suggested  before  Fliedner  thought  of  deaconesses 
at  all.  The  important  work  which  the  Soeurs  de 
Charite  carried  on  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
could  not  but  rouse  many  a  Protestant  philan- 
thropist to  ponder  the  question  whether  a  similar 
work  could  not  to  be  tried  in  the  Protestant  Church 
and  on  evangelical  principles.  Nay,  M.  de  Tri- 
quetti,  in  his  excellent  little  book  upon  the  Charities 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Paris,  tells  us  that  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France  was  blessed  with 
deaconesses  long  before  Vincentius  de  Paula  estab- 
lished the  Institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
1642.  "  Henry  Robert  de  la  Marck,  son  of  Robert 
IV.,  and  Sovereign  of  the  Principality  of  Sedan," 
M.  de  Triquetti  relates,  "  embraced  the  Reformation 
in  1559,  along  with  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 
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This  Prince,  who  was  a  man  of  great  information, 
of  an  elevated  spirit,  and  prudent  character,  but 
at  the  same  time  full  of  the  spirit  of  independence, 
opened  his  States  to  the  French  Protestants  who 
fled  from  the  cruelty  of  Henry  II.  As  a  truly  evan- 
gelical Christian,  he  commenced  his  new  life  by  pro- 
mulgating a  decree,  which  had  been  deliberated  on 
in  his  council,  granting  equal  liberty  to  both  modes 
of  worship.  He  suppressed  the  convents ;  but,  instead 
of  adding  their  property  to  his  domains,  he  applied 
it  to  the  support  of  schools  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. He  founded  gratuitous  schools.  He  created 
funds  for  enabling  poor  but  well-gifted  children  to 
enter  on  a  literary  and  scientific  career.  He  estab- 
lished regular  distributions  of  alms  and  food  through 
the  hands  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Finally," — and 
here  M.  de  Triquetti  quotes  a  passage  from  M. 
Peyron's  "History  of  the  Principality  of  Sedan," — 
"  he  instituted  the  Demoiselles  de  Charite  for  solacing 
aged  and  infirm  poor  people  at  their  homes ;  and  he 
assigned  the  necessary  funds  for  rendering  this  pious 
foundation  permanent  and  efficacious." 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  interesting  report 
that  those  pious  women  went  under  the  name  of 
"deaconesses."  It  seems  that  in  France,  no  more 
than  anywhere  else,  did  it  occur  to  anybody  to  give 
that  apostolic  title  to  the  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Charity,  till  Fliedner  introduced  it  into  Germany. 
And  it  seems  further  that  the  good  example  of  the, 
pious  and  noble  Prince  of  Sedan  had  no  imitators 
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and  thus  his  excellent  Institution  was  soon  lost  in 
the  troubles  of  the  persecutions  which  broke  over  the 
church  of  the  martyrs. 

It  was  the  Kev.  Antoine  Vermeil,  Minister  of  the 
Eeformed  Church  of  Paris,  whom  Providence  chose 
as  its  highly  blessed  instrument  for  renewing,  if 
not  the  old  Apostolic  office  of  the  Deaconesses,  at 
least  the  Institution  of  the  Demoiselles  de  Charitt, 
which  adorned  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 
the  French  Protestant  Church.  He  was  a  man 
who  combined  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  saving 
truths  of  the  Gospel  with  a  heart  full  of  love 
towards  his  Divine  Master,  and  of  charity  towards 
the  poor,  the  infirm,  the  ignorant,  and  the  neglected. 
Previous  to  his  accepting  the  call  of  the  Paris  church  * 
he  was  a  minister  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  means  and  his  time  to 
the  support  and  teaching  of  the  poor.  In  this  work  he 

was  greatly  assisted  by  Mademoiselle  M ,  a  pious 

young  lady,  who,  by  the  providential  leading  of  God, 
became  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the 
mission  labour  which  he  was  destined  to  carry  on  in 
Paris.  Some  particulars  of  the  biography  of  this 
lady  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  showing  how 
wisely  the  Lord  trains  his  servants  for  the  work  He 
has  to  do. 

Mademoiselle  M was  in  her  youth  a  teacher 

at  Marseilles.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  had  from  her  childhood  enjoyed  a  purely 
moral  education.  Owing,  however,  to  the  spirit  of 
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rationalism  and  indifference  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  South 
of  France,  she  knew  but  very  little  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  Having  lost  her  father  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  she  removed  to  a  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente.  Here  her  religious  condition 
was  not  improved.  The  church  of  which  she  became 
a  member  was  one  of  fifteen,  which  were  served  by 
only  one  minister.  Consequently  public  service  was 
only  held  once  in  fifteen  weeks,  and  the  sermon 
which  then  was  heard  was  more  like  a  lecture  on 
some  moral  topic  than  a  Christian  discourse.  Her 
spiritual  life,  if  there  was  any,  could  not  but  droop 
under  such  ministration.  Fortunately  a  change  took 
place.  The  district  was  provided  with  four  preachers, 
so  that  public  service  was  held  once  every  month. 
Amongst  these  four  ministers  there  was  one,  who, 
through  faith  in  a  divine,  sin -atoning  Eedeemer, 
had  experienced  the  saving  love  of  God  in  his  own 
heart.  Mademoiselle  M.  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  man's  sermons  which  she  never  found 
in  the  discourses  of  his  colleagues,  something  that 
went  home  to  her  heart,  and  set  her  thinking 
seriously;  but  what  it  was  she  could  not  clearly 
make  out.  One  Easter  day  she  saw  the  good 
preacher  moved  to  tears  while  speaking  about  the 
death  of  Christ.  She  was  quite  surprised.  "  How  is 
it,"  she  thought,  "  that  a  man  can  shed  tears  about 
a  person  who  died  so  many  centuries  ago?"  She 
resolved  to  ask  about  it  after  the  service ;  but  when 
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she  left  church  she  saw  the  minister  mount  his  horse 
and  ride  off.  She  inquired  of  others,  but  no  one 
was  able  to  give  her  a  satisfactory  explanation.  So 
she  was  left  alone  with  her  important  question, 
which  kept  pressing  on  her  heart  like  a  heavy  bur- 
den. Some  time  later  she  asked  another  minister, 
who,  though  a  rationalist,  evinced  much  religious 
feeling.  "Ah,"  he  answered,  "to  be  able  to  weep 
over  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  blessing."  This  answer, 
unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  confirmed  her  in  her  surmise 
that  something  of  great  importance  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  Under  this 
impression  she  removed  to  Bordeaux,  to  take  charge 
of  a  school.  Here  she  became  acquainted  with  M. 
Vermeil,  then  minister  of  the  Keformed  Church  of 
the  town.  He  gave  her  the  right  and  long-desired 
answer  to  her  question.  Under  his  faithful  preaching 
she  learnt  to  understand  "  why  Christ  ought  to  have 
suffered  all  these  things;"  and  through  His  blood 
she  found  a  peace  for  her  heart  which  neither  moral 
precepts,  however  correct,  nor  philosophical  dis- 
courses, however  eloquently  delivered,  could  procure 
her. 

As  new  life  sprung  up  in  her  soul,  a  new  spirit 
was  introduced  into  her  school.  It  was  no  longer  a 
place  for  secular  instruction  merely,  but  for  educa- 
tion in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Him,  who,  at 
school  as  well  as  at  church,  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  glorified.  Nor  were  her  efforts  to  bring 
her  pupils  to  the  Saviour  altogether  in  vain.  A 
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few  of  them  gave  themselves  up  to  His  service.  But 
Mademoiselle  M.'s  heart  burnt  with  the  desire  of 
bringing  in  not  a  few  but  many.  She  thought  of  the 
unhappy  heathen  nations  who  lived  without  God  and 
without  Christ.  She  thought  of  Africa,  of  the  Bas- 
sutos,  among  whom  the  agents  of  the  Paris  Mission- 
ary Society  were  labouring  with  great  success.  She 
was  young  and  strong,  being  only  twenty-three  years 
old.  If  she  could  but  devote  her  strength  and  life 
to  the  salvation  of  those  ignorant  nations !  Already 
she  had  devoted  her  leisure  hours  to  visiting  the 
poor  of  M.  Vermeil's  parish,  and  speaking  to  them 
about  the  one  thing  needful.  But  M.  Vermeil  left 
Bordeaux  for  Paris,  and  she  felt  his  absence  much. 
She  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
desire  to  devote  her  whole  life  to  the  mission  work, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  requested  him  to  assist 
her  in  carrying  out  her  plan. 

While  these  thoughts  and  plans  occupied  Mile.  M.'s 
mind  day  and  night,  she  was  little  aware  that  pre- 
parations were  already  being  made  at  Paris  for  the 
full  realisation  of  her  desire.  Mrs.  Fry  had  just 
been  at  that  metropolis,  and  had  formed  a  Committee 
of  Ladies  for  visiting  the  prisoners  of  St.  Lazare. 
The  ladies  found  that  a  Eefuge  for  receiving  dis- 
charged prisoners  was  one  of  the  first  requisites,  and 
asked  M.  Vermeil  for  his  advice  and  co-operation. 
M.  Vermeil's  mind  was  at  that  moment  filled  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  an  institution  for  deaconesses, 
and  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  M. 
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inviting  her  to  come  to  Paris,  on  the  very  same  day 
that  she  wrote  to  him.  The  Kefuge,  which  the 
ladies  wanted,  might  be  the  first  step  towards  its 
realisation.  "But  how  find  a  suitable  person  for 
Directress  ? "  the  ladies  asked.  "  Oh,  I  can  help 
you  there  at  once,"  M.  Vermeil  replied,  producing 
Mademoiselle  M.'s  letter  from  his  pocket. 


II. 

THE  OLD  PREMISES  —  COMMENCEMENT  AND  GBADUAL 
PBOGBESS  OF  THE  WOBK. 


first  thing  to  look  out  for  now  was  a  suitable 
house.  It  required  to  be  situated  in  the  Fau- 
bourg de  St.  Antoine,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Protestant  workpeople  lived  there.  A  pretty  large 
house  came  on  for  sale  in  the  Rue  des  Trois  Sabres. 
M.  Vermeil,  though  not  a  wealthy  man,  could  yet 
command  sufficient  means  to  buy  it  in  his  own 
name.  He  did  so,  and  it  was  soon  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  It  had  a  long  passage,  with  twelve 
little  rooms  on  each  side,  and  a  garden.  The  ladies 
deemed  it  much  too  large,  and  said  it  would  never 
be  full.  Three  rooms  were  appropriated  for  dea- 
conesses. None  had  come  yet,  but  it  was  hoped 
the  Lord  would  soon  send  them.  Two  rooms  for  the 
Refuge  were  then  fitted  up ;  a  couple  of  chairs,  a 
couple  of  beds,  a  few  plates,  and  knives  and  forks, 
was  all  the  furniture.  It  was  not  much,  but  enough 
to  begin  with. 

And  who  were  to  support  all  this  ? 

"  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  M. 
Vermeil  thought.  He  had  no  silver  and  gold,  but  he 
knew  One  who  had,  and  in  that  One  he  trusted. 
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It  was  on  the  6th  of  November,  1841,  that  the 
first  lonely  pilgrim  knocked  at  the  door  of  this  new 
hospice — a  repenting  Magdalen.  She  was  taken  in 
with  joy.  It  was  a  festive  day  with  Mademoiselle  M. 
A  fortnight  elapsed  and  no  further  applications  were 
made.  It  looked  as  if  those  who  said  the  house 
would  never  be  full,  were  right.  But  on  the  20th  a 
second  girl  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  who  had  come  to  Paris  in  quest 
of  service,  but  had  lost  herself  in  that  large  Babel, 
and  now  applied  for  help  and  shelter  to  escape 
the  Popish  propaganda.  On  the  14th  of  December 
a  discharged  prisoner  came.  So  here  were  three 
individuals  to  begin  three  different  branches  of  the 
work  with.  Ten  days  later,  two  pupils  came  to  be 
trained  as  deaconesses.  Mademoiselle  M.  put  them 
to  work  at  once.  They  taught  the  three  girls, 
took  charge  of  the  household,  visited  the  poor,  and 
thus  began  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  various 
occupations  of  a  deaconess,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  Directress. 

The  Protestant  Christians  of  Paris  were  glad  to 
learn  that  such  a  work  had  commenced.  The  Con- 
sistory of  the  Keformed  Church  sent  a  committee  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  little  Establishment.  The 
deacons  of  that  Church  gladly  gave  a  list  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  who  received  Church- 
support.  Thus  access  was  obtained  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  suffering  population.  At  the  same  time 
a  room  in  the  house  was  set  apart  for  public  wor- 
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ship.  M.  Vermeil  engaged  to  preach  every  alternate 
Sunday  afternoon  to  the  poor  of  the  district.  No 
sooner  was  this  known  than  M.  Valette,  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  offered  his  services,  which  were 
also  thankfully  accepted.  Both  ministers  henceforth, 
during  fifteen  successive  years,  united  heartily  in 
carrying  on  the  good  work. 

Thus  the  sympathy  of  the  two  main  Protestant 
Churches  was  secured  for  the  Institution.  M.  Ver* 
meil  now  formed  a  Committee  which  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  off  his  shoulders. 
It  was  called  Conseil  de  Direction,  and  consisted  of 
six  ladies,  with  M.  Vermeil  as  president,  and  M. 
Valette  as  vice-president.  The  rule  was  adopted, 
that  while  the  presidency  of  this  "  Council "  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  Eeformed  pastor  the  vice-presi- 
dency should  as  much  as  possible  be  always  com- 
mitted to  a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
number  of  ladies  was  afterwards  increased  to  eleven, 
of  whom  three  were  honorary  members. 

Meanwhile  the  Refuge  became  full,  and  the  number 
of  deaconesses  swelled  to  six.  Several  applications 
were  made  on  behalf  of  poor  vicious  girls,  who  wanted 
to  escape  a  life  of  seduction  and  sin.  There  was  no 
room  for  them.  A  little  house  was  standing  empty  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  the  means  of  paying  rent 
were  wanting.  Now,  the  Institution  was  often  visited 
by  Madame  Andre  Kivet,  a  wealthy  Christian  lady, 
who  took  great  interest  in  it.  No  sooner  did  she  hear 
that  the  little  house  was  to  be  had  than  she  promised 
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to  pay  the   rent,  on  the   condition,  however,   that 
it   should  be  used   for  nursing  and  training  poor 
children  who    suffered    from   scrofula,   rickets,   &c. 
This  offer  was  very  kind;  and  as  the  deaconesses 
were  destined  not  only  to  take   care  of  those  in- 
fected with  moral  diseases,  but  also  to  nurse  such 
as  were  suffering  from  bodily  complaints,  Madame 
Andre's  proposal  might  have  been  considered  a  good 
opportunity  for  beginning  a  little  hospital.    Still  it 
was  not  exactly  what  the  Committee  and  Madlle.  M. 
wanted  just  now.     It  was  thought  there  was  much 
greater  need   of  a  house   of  discipline  for  vicious 
girls  than  of  an  infirmary  for  diseased  children,  and 
a  little   disappointment  was  felt.     But  Providence 
stepped  in  to  promote  both  ends.     On  the  very  day 
when  it  was  resolved  to  hire  the  little  house  it  was 
let  to  somebody  else  for  three  years.     A  few  weeks 
elapsed,  and,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  gentleman  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  case  offered  another  house  in 
the  vicinity  on  hire.     This  was  a  much  larger  house 
than  the  other  one.     Madame  Andre  hired  it  at 
once ;  one  part  being  adapted  for  an  Infirmary,  the 
other  for  a  Disciplinaire.     The  former  was  opened  on 
the  15th  December,  1842,  and  the  latter  on  the  2nd 
January,  1843. 

Madame  Andre"s  noble  example  excited  imitation. 
Another  wealthy  lady,  Madame  Eynard-Lullin,  gave 
a  considerable  sum  for  hiring  and  fitting  up  an  hos- 
pital (Maison  de  Santd),  in  order  to  give  the  dea- 
conesses an  opportunity  of  exercising  themselves  in 
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nursing  the  sick.  This  place  was  opened  on  the  23rd 
December,  1843,  with  six  beds.  Had  the  Committee 
known  at  that  time  the  difficulties  which  would  be 
connected  with  the  continuous  support  of  this  branch 
of  the  work,  perhaps  it  would  have  lacked  courage  to 
begin  it.  Often,  in  moments  of  great  perplexity, 
despondency  would  suggest  the  throwing  of  it  up  alto- 
gether. Faith,  however,  always  opposed  this  course, 
and  carried  the  victory.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
years  the  Hospital  has  not  only  withstood  the  storms 
which  threatened  it  with  ruin,  but  it  has  grown  like 
an  Elim  in  the  desert,  offering  shelter  and  cure  to 
thousands  of  poor  sufferers,  and  administering  to 
them,  along  with  the  draught  and  the  powder,  the 
balm  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  the  nature  of  light  to  spread ;  when  one  spark 
is  struck  it  seems  to  excite  others.  One  Sunday  a 
certain  minister  officiated  for  M.  Vermeil  at  the 
Refuge.  A  woman  belonging  to  his  congregation 
was  among  his  hearers.  After  service  she  came  up 
to  the  vestry,  accompanied  by  a  daughter  whose 
rebellious  character  compelled  her  to  request  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee.  "Impossible!"  the 
answer  was.  "  None  but  such  as  enter  of  their  own 
accord  can  be  admitted  into  this  house."  The  poor 
woman  burst  into  tears.  "  Then  I  must  give  her  up 
to  the  priests,"  she  said,  "and  they  will  put  her 
either  into  St.  Michel's  or  La  Madelaine's"  She 
was  right.  These  are  the  two  convents  whicli  are 
authorised  by  the  Government  to  receive  children 
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at  the  request  of  their  parents.  The  Committee 
took  the  matter  into  consideration ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  take  the  necessary  steps  with  the  Go- 
vernment. These  not  only  proved  successful,  but 
the  Government  even  promised  an  annual  grant  if 
the  Committee  would  provide  a  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vicious  children  of  Protestant  parents.  Under 
these  encouraging  circumstances  the  scheme  was 
adopted;  and  the  asylum  called  La  Retenue,  was 
opened  on  the  21st  May,  1844. 


III. 

THE  NEW  PREMISES. 


BUT  now  nearly  every  inch  of  the  premises  was 
occupied  ;  and  it  really  became  a  problem  how 
to  move  on  without  getting  blocked  up.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in  1845,  the  Kev. 
M.  Grandpierre,  among  others,  strongly  urged  an 
enlargement  of  the  institution.  He  spoke  of  that 
enlargement  as  being  so  imperative  that  the  Com- 
mittee must  take  it  up  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
It  was  quite  absurd  to  crowd  a  place  which  was 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  people's 
health.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  give  full  scope  to 
any  branch  of  the  work,  when  limited  within  so 
narrow  a  compass,  and  carried  on  on  such  a  Lilli- 
putian scale. 

All  this  was  true  enough,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  houses  and  gardens  in  the  Faubourg  de  St.  Antoine; 
but  how  were  they  to  be  got,  when  nobody  offered  them 
for  sale  ?  And  how  were  they  to  be  paid  for  when 
nobody  offered  the  money  ?  So  the  treasurer  sang 
the  elegy,  common  to  treasurers,  and  the  sepulchral 
echo  from  his  empty  box  formed  a  second  to  him. 

At  this  juncture  that  invisible  Friend,  whose  won- 
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derful  hand  is  able  to  unlock  doors  which  seem  shut 
for  ever,  and  to  make  a  path  through  what  appears 
an  impervious  jungle,  stepped  in  once  more.  The 
day  after  the  meeting  a  gentleman  called  upon 
Madlle.  M.,  and  told  her  that  a  large  house  and 
spacious  garden  could  be  had  in  the  neighbouring 
Rue  Reuilly. 

"  That  is  not  my  business,"  Madlle.  M.  kindly 
replied.  "You  had  better  talk  to  M.  Vermeil 
about  it." 

"It  is  no  use,"  she  thought;  "we  cannot  enter- 
tain it." 

"But,  look  here,"  the  gentleman  continued,  not 
allowing  himself  to  be  put  out  by  Madlle.  M.'s  rather 
discouraging  reply.  "But,  look  here,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  taking  a  piece  of  chalk  and  drawing  some 
lines  on  the  pavement  of  the  backyard.  "  Suppose 
you  build  a  house  here,  just  in  front  of  the  street : 
that's  for  the  offices  and  the  dwelling-rooms,  and  the 
hospital,  and  a  little  chapel.  Then,  here  to  the  left, 
a  wing,  and  another  one  to  the  right,  making  right 
angles  with  the  house.  These  are  for  the  Refuge, 
and  the  Disciplinaire,  and  the  Retenue,  and  for 
schools.  And  then,  you  see,  plenty  of  room  is  left 
between  the  wings  for  a  pretty  large  garden  and  play- 
grounds. Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  Would 
it  not  be  the  very  thing  you  are  wanting?" 

"  Certainly  it  would,"  Madlle.  M.  replied,  looking 
at  the  sketch  with  a  sigh.     It  appeared  to  her  like  a 
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castle  in  the  air;  for  with  the  eyes  of  imagination 
she  saw  written  next  to  it,  the  figures  100,000  francs, 
as  the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

The  next  day  the  Committee  went  up  to  95,  Rue 
Reuilty,  to  inspect  the  place.  The  site  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  suitable.  The  Rue  Reuilly  is  a 
long  broad  street,  of  recent  construction,  leading  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bastille  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Around  No.  95  there 
were  comparatively  few  houses ;  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  was  still  open  ground;  and  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  grounds  a  large  garden  or  park 
extended  along  the  road.  As  you  walk  up  from 
the  Bastille,  the  ground  rises  considerably,  and  a 
fresh,  healthy  country  air  blows  on  your  face  as  you 
approach  the  premises.  In  short,  there  was  plenty 
of  open  air  and  sunshine  ;  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
property,  the  Committee  found  that  there  was  ample 
room  for  all  the  Establishments  which  the  various 
branches  of  the  work  would  require. 

But  the  hundred  thousand  francs!  M.  Vermeil 
had  an  aversion  to  collecting  if  it  could  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  How  much  time  and  trouble 
would  it  require  to  raise  such  a  sum !  Suddenly  he 
was  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  property  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  wanted  to  buy  the  place,  and  that 
he  must  know  M.  Vermeil's  decision  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  was  short  enough  notice.  He  hesitated 
whether  he  should  convene  the  Committee.  But 
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his  pious  wife,  who  always  stood  faithfully  by  his  side 
iu  his  missionary  labours,  though  already  afflicted 
with  the  disease  that  carried  her  to  the  grave, 
urgently  pressed  him  to  secure  the  grounds.  This 
removed  all  his  scruples.  He  convened  the  Com- 
mittee that  same  evening,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
secure  the  place.  The  next  morning  it  was  bought. 
A  few  friends  advanced  sums  on  loan  at  moderate 
terms,  and  within  three  days  M.  Vermeil  was  able 
to  pay  down  70,000  francs.  The  remainder  of  the 
required  sum  came  in  by  subsequent  contributions. 
The  sale  of  the  old  Establishment,  which  took  place 
some  years  later,  yielded  22,000  francs. 

There  was  now  full  scope  for  building.  And  this 
time  the  treasurer's  grave  objections  were  marvel- 
lously silenced  by  liberal  and  munificent  tokens  of 
sympathy  from  various  quarters.  It  was  evident  that 
the  Lord's  servants  were  carrying  on  a  work  which 
He  looked  upon  with  favour.  Soon  the  main  house, 
facing  the  public  road,  rose  with  two  square  wings  at 
its  rear,  enclosing  a  garden  and  play-grounds  for  the 
children.  When  all  was  finished,  it  was  found  that 
the  expenses  of  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  the 
premises  amounted  to  137,500  francs,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  100,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  site, 
formed  the  large  sum  of  9500Z.  "  This  considerable 
expense,"  the  Kev.  E.  Borel  writes,  "was  covered 
by  the  generosity  of  Protestant  friends."1  A  large 

1  E.  Borel,  '  Statistique  des  Associations  Protestantes  Keligieusoe 
et  Charitables  de  France,'  p.  66. 
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contribution  towards  clearing  it  off  was  made  by  a 
pious  lady,  Madame  Dunant,  who,  after  having  de- 
voted the  latter  part  of  her  life  entirely  to  the  work, 
died  in  1863,  leaving  100,000  francs  to  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

These  expenses,  heavy  as  they  were,  cannot  sur- 
prise us  when  we  observe  the  various  useful  and 
charitable  labours  for  which  the  building  affords 
accommodation.  Still,  the  stranger  walking  up  the 
Rue  Reuilty  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Estab- 
lishment, must  accurately  observe  the  houses  to  find 
out  number  ninety-five  ;  for  nothing  conspicuous, — 
no  steeple,  no  row  of  columns,  not  even  an  elevated 
faqade,  marks  the  spot  where  such  a  commodious 
Institution  is  situated.  If  the  inscription  over 
the  simple  doorway  did  not  tell  you  that  this  was 
the  Protestant  Deaconess-house,  you  would  almost 
think  you  were  by  mistake  stepping  into  one  of 
the  common  dwelling-houses.  Sundays  excepted, 
you  may  see  the  house  any  day  from  one  to  four. 
One  of  the  deaconesses  guides  you  through  all  the 
rooms — from  the  hospital  and  the  chapel,  down  to 
the  little  infants'  schools  and  kitchen.  You  see  the 
sick  and  the  healthy,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils — a  little  commonwealth  con- 
tained within  these  well-constructed  premises.  Every- 
where order  prevails,  while  perfect  cleanliness  adorns 
the  passages  as  well  as  the  apartments.  It  is  obvious 
that  here  there  is  a  place  for  everything,  and  that 
everything  is  in  its  place.  It  must  be  a  well-regulated 
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mind  and  a  firm  hand  that  keeps  all  the  parts  of 
this  little  busy  world  in  such  equal  balance  and  under 
such  strict  discipline.  Quiet,  cheerfulness,  ease,  and 
comfort,  characterise  the  whole.  Nor  do  you  wonder 
at  this,  when  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  able 
and  devoted  Christian  lady,  who,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  has  been  its  heart  and  soul.  Her 
spiritual  father,  M.  Vermeil,  who  for  many  years 
stood  faithfully  by  her  side,  was  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  assisting  her  during  the  last  eight  years. 
He  departed  this  life  in  October,  1864.  But  his  faith 
and  love  died  not  with  him.  Mademoiselle  M.  is 
countenanced  by  a  Committee  of  Christian  friends, 
who  sympathise  as  heartily  with  her  evangelical 
principles  as  they  appreciate  her  talents ;  she  is 
assisted  by  a  minister  who,  as  aumonier,  takes  charge 
of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  inmates,  and  conducts 
the  public  and  private  worship  in  the  house.  And 
she  thus  continues  the  important  work  in  the  same 
spirit  which  characterised  her  deceased  friend  as  a 
servant  of  God,  and  as  a  comforter  of  the  poor. 


IY. 

THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  —  THE  SISTERHOOD  OF  THE  DEA- 
CONESSES—  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  THEIR  SITUATION  — 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  THEIR  WORK  IN  ITS 
PRESENT  STATE. 


TF  the  work  enjoyed  prosperity  on  the  one  hand, 
•*-  it  had  to  experience  adversity  on  the  other. 
Indeed,  to  use  Dr.  Howson's  words,1  there  has  always 
been  "a  slight  shade  of  sadness  resting  upon  the 
Institution,  in  contrast  with  the  buoyant  elasticity 
and  sustained  strength  which  is  conspicuous  in  all 
the  others."  Liberal  as  were  the  contributions  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution,  the  gifts  for  its  support 
and  extension  were  comparatively  small.  To  tell  the 
truth,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  such  schemes  as  teaching  poor  children  and 
rescuing  unhappy  girls,  there  was  scarcely  any  for 
what,  in  M.  Vermeil's  and  Mdlle.  M.'s  opinion,  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  Institution,  viz.,  the  training 
of  Protestant  deaconesses.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Mademoiselle  M.  had  schools  and  penitentiaries,  and 
even  an  hospital,  but  scarcely  any  deaconesses.  A 
prejudice  prevailed  especially  among  the  heterodox 
party  in  the  Church.  It  was  feared  M.  Vermeil 

1  '  Deaconesses,'  p.  214. 
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and  his  enthusiastic  friends  would  introduce  Popish 
elements  into  the  Protestant  Church  through  the 
medium  of  a  Sisterhood  after  the  Roman  Catholic 
pattern.  Perhaps  this  prejudice  unluckily  obtained 
some  encouragement  from  the  title  which  was  at 
first  given  to  the  Institution.  It  was  called  Etab- 
lissement  des  Sceurs  de  Charite  Protestantes.  This 
somewhat  Popish-looking  name  was  soon  changed 
into  Institution  des  Diaconesses  des  Eglises  JEvangeliques 
de  France;  but  notwithstanding  the  change,  a  keen 
controversy  ensued  between  M.  Vermeil  and  M. 
Coquerel,  the  leader  of  the  Rationalistic  party.  To 
avoid  any  appearance  of  a  little  church  within  the 
church,  it  was  settled  that  the  chapel  should  not  be 
used  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments,  but  only 
for  the  ordinary  devotions  of  the  house.  But  M. 
Coquerel  was  not  satisfied  with  this  concession.  He 
tried  to  prove  from  the  Statutes  of  the  Institution 
that  it  savoured  strongly  of  Romanism.  One  of  the 
articles  stated  that  "  the  supreme  authority  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Superintending  Sister,  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  see  that  rules  were  observed,  and  that  to 
her  obedience  was  due."  "Now,"  said  M.  Coquerel 
in  a  public  letter,  "this  is  the  primary  article  of 
all  monastic  foundations;  this  is  pure  Romanism. 
Charity  thus  contrived  is  not  charity,  but  servitude, 
and  all  the  more  because  a  deaconess  cannot  quit  the 
Institution  except  after  a  notice  of  six  months.  These 
are  not  Gospel  principles,  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  perfect  liberty  (James  i.  25),"  &c. 
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Another  article  stated  that  the  deaconesses  made 
no  vows,  but  only  took  engagements.  "But,"  M. 
Coquerel  argued,  "let  us  avoid  here  all  illusion  of 
words.  If  these  religious  engagements  bind,  then 
they  are  vows,  and  religious  vows  are  an  importa- 
tion into  Christianity  from  Paganism  or  Judaism. 
Our  fathers  abolished  them,  &c.  Calvin  says  that 
true  disciples  ought  not  to  have  their  conscience 
bound.  On  this  point  I  am  a  Calvinist,"  &c. 

To  these  invectives  M.  Vermeil  replied  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  obedience, — the  monastic 
and  the  evangelical  obedience.  "  No  doubt,"  he 
said,  "we  require  obedience.  But  where  is  it  not 
required  ?  "When  can  it  be  dispensed  with  ?  Without 
obedience  there  can  be  no  subordination.  Then 
what  becomes  of  the  family,  of  society,  of  the 
Church?  No  association,  no  organisation,  no  com- 
bined work  is  any  longer  possible;  everything  is 

broken  up   and    crumbles   away You  also 

allege  that  the  engagements  taken  by  the  deaconesses 
are  antichristian  vows.  But  the  difference  is  im- 
mense between  the  vow  and  the  engagement.  The 
latter  is,  in  fact,  simply  like  that  which  takes  place 
in  ordinary  life,  as  in  the  case  of  servants,  teachers, 

apprentices,  &c They  are  taken  freely,  not 

as  before  God  or  in  His  name,  but  simply  with  regard 
to  an  administration  which  receives  the  deaconesses 
on  their  own  application,  instructs  them  during 
eighteen  months  at  least,"  &c. 

Now  although  in  this  struggle  M.  Vermeil  gained 
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the  victory  in  the  opinion  of  evangelical  thinkers, 
such  attacks  upon  the  Institution  could  not  but 
retard  its  progress.  Calvinist  Protestants,  especially 
when  living  amongst  a  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, are  very  sensitive,  and  are  easily  excited  by 
anything  remotely  resembling  Popery ;  and  to  a 
work  chiefly  depending  upon  voluntary  support 
nothing  could  be  less  desirable  than  controversies 
of  this  kind.  Few,  if  any,  women  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  middle  class  applied  for  admission.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  applicants  required  to 
be  supported ;  but  M.  Vermeil  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing purses.  Their  number  was  small  at  the 
beginning,  and  increased  but  slowly.  So  Made- 
moiselle M.  was  compelled  to  struggle  on  with  a 
very  limited  number  of  agents.  And  this  caused 
another  evil,  which  must  have  greatly  hampered  her 
operations.  She  was  unable  to  give  her  deaconesses 
preparatory  training  before  employing  them.  Owing 
to  pressure  of  labour  she  had  to  put  them  in  har- 
ness at  once.  She  never  liked  that  hurried  way 
of  doing  business ;  but  what  was  she  to  do  ?  In 
1844,  which  was  the  third  year  of  the  Institution, 
she  had  only  six  deaconesses.  In  1849  there  were 
12;  but  the  work  had  at  the  same  time  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  not  less  than  100  persons 
who  were  living  in  the  house  were  to  be  attended 
to,  while  the  work  outside  the  house  had  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  calculated  that  .every 
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year  at  least  250  applications  from  parties  who 
desired  the  service  of  the  deaconesses  for  some 
charitable  work  in  the  country,  were  refused.  It 
is  touching  to  read  the  complaints  to  which  M. 
Vermeil  often  gave  vent.  His  feelings  of  distress  on 
account  of  the  "  futile  objections,  childish  discussions, 
and  frivolous  hair-splittings,"  by  which  the  work  was 
being  kept  in  such  a  state  of  languor,  are  there 
portrayed. 

At  length  it  was  felt  that  a  decided  step  must 
be  taken,  and  in  1854  the  Seminary  or  Preparatory 
School  for  Training  Christian  Protestant  Females  as 
Deaconesses  was  called  into  existence.  This  was  like 
pouring  fresh  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  Institution. 
The  School  opened  with  six  pupils,  while  there  were 
only  14  deaconesses.  But  with  every  year  these 
figures  increased,  so  that  at  the  close  of  1863  there 
were  30  deaconesses,  and  19  pupils  at  the  Prepa- 
ratory School. 

This  Preparatory  School,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  whole  work, 
is  located  in  the  main  building,  which  fronts  the 
public  road.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  under  seven- 
teen nor  above  thirty-five  years  of  age.  They  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  have  the  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians.  They  stay  two  years, 
and  pay  400  francs  for  the  first,  and  200  for 
the  second  year,  besides  50  for  the  dress,  which  is 
black.  During  the  first  year  they  are  called  aspi- 
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r antes,  and  go  through  all  -the  various  branches  of 
the  work,  from  the  Infant-school  up  to  the  Hospital. 
Iii  the  second  year  they  are  called  adjointes,  and  de- 
cide which  portion  of  the  work  they  will  henceforth 
devote  themselves  to.  When  admitted  as  deaconesses 
it  is  left  optional  to  them  .either  to  retain  their  bap- 
tismal or  their  family  names.  Of  the  thirty  dea- 
conesses who  appear  on  the  list  of  1864,  nine  are  put 
down  with  their  baptismal  names. 

It  is  not  obligatory  on  a  pupil,  after  having  finished 
the  second  year,  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Establishment.  Provided  with  a  certificate  of  ability 
by  the  Direction,  they  may  apply  for  situations 
wherever  they  choose.  Those,  however,  who,  with  . 
the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Direction,  remain  in  the  service  of  the  house,  are 
admitted  to  the  Association  des  Diaconesses-Unies. 
This  is  a  kind  of  sisterhood  under  the  control  of  the 
Direction,  which  also  chooses  the  Sceur  Directrice, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Establishment.  The  Sceur 
Directrice  may  also  be  chosen  from  persons  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  Association,  if  there  should  be 
no  fit  person  amongst  the  latter.  Such  a  person, 
however,  when  accepting  the  call,  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Association.  These  articles  of  the  Statutes 
have  hitherto  never  been  carried  into  practice,  since 
the  Establishment  has  all  along  enjoyed  the  ser- 
vices of  Mademoiselle  M.  as  Sceur  Directrice.  We 
cordially  hope  that  it  will  be  long  before  their  applica- 
tion is  required.  The  Direction  also  regulates  the 

VOL.  IT.  2  I 
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work  of  the  deaconesses,  whether  within  or  without  the 
house ;  it  fixes  the  terms  of  their  employment,  and 
makes  the  contracts  with  the  parties  who  want  to 
engage  them,  &c.  The  deaconesses  receive  no  salary, 
but  all  their  personal  property  remains  their  own. 
Their  engagement  with  the  Association  implies  no 
vow  of  voluntary  poverty.  The  one-half  of  all  they 
earn,  in  the  service  of  parties  who  engage  them  is, 
however,  poured  into  the  general  box  of  the  Estab- 
lishment; while  the  other  half  goes  to  a  special 
fund,  from  which  aged  or  infirm  deaconesses  are 
supported.  From  the  same  fund  such  deaconesses  as 
either  retire  from  the  Association  of  their  own  accord, 
or  are  dismissed  by  the  Direction,  receive  an  in- 
demnity of  fifty  francs  for  every  year  which  they 
have  spent  in  the  service  of  the  house. 

The  work  of  the  deaconesses  is  divided  into  three 
main  branches,  viz. : — 1.  The  teaching  of  the  young ; 
2.  The  rescue  of  the  guilty ;  and  3.  The  cure  of  the 
sick.  For  these  ends  they  are  employed  outside  the 
house  as  well  as  within.  In  1864  half  of  the  number 
of  deaconesses,  i.  e.  fifteen,  were  labouring  at  different 
stations,  viz.  —  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Crest, 
Uzes,  Mazeres,  Rouen,  Nimes,  Orthez,  Passy,  Ton- 
neins,  Paris,  Geneva,  Bordeaux,  and  Pau.  Of  those 
who  stayed  in  the  house  some  were  employed  as  sick 
nurses  in  private  families,  while  others  visited  the 
poor  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  main  building,  in  which  the  Hospital,  the 
Preparatory  School,  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  dea- 
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conesses,  &c.,  are  located,  is  connected  with  two 
parallel  rows  of  apartments,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  oblong  garden,  and  form 
right  angles  with  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  The 
garden  is  arranged  more  for  the  sake  of  utility  than 
beauty.  It  is  divided  into  several  smaller  gardens 
or  little  yards,  fenced  in  with  wood  lattice-work, 
for  the  use  of  the  children  as  play-grounds,  &c. 
Walking  out  at  the  back-door  of  the  house,  you 
notice  the  schools  for  the  children  in  the  row  of 
apartments  to  your  left  hand.  Here  are  three 
schools.  The  first  is  a  creche,  or  babies'  nursery,  in 
which  during  1863  eight  babies  of  poor  women  were 
nursed.  The  mothers  bring  them  in  the  morning, 
when  the  little  creatures  are  washed,  clothed  with  the 
dress  of  the  Establishment,  fed,  and  taken  care  of, 
till  in  the  evening  they  return  to  their  homes  in 
their  own  clothes.  The  Second  School  is  une  Salle 
d'Asile,  or  Infant-school,  which  in  1863  contained 
117  children.  The  third  is  a  common  day-school  for 
90  girls.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  given 
gratuitously  by  the  deaconesses. 

The  row  of  apartments  on  the  right  hand  con- 
tains likewise  three  different  Institutions,  viz. — the 
Retenue  for  released  young  female  prisoners,  who 
enter  of  their  own  accord,  and  of  whom  there  were 
six  when  I  visited  the  place;  the  Refuge,  for 
repentant  Magdalens,  of  whom  there  were  seven; 
and  the  Disciplinaire,  which  contained  thirteen 
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vicious  girls  placed  there  by  the  authority  of  their 
parents. 

The  Hospital  for  female  invalids  contains  fourteen 
beds.  During  18G3,  209  sufferers  were  attended  to; 
of  whom  145  were  cured,  and  32  died.  Formerly 
there  was  also  a  ward  for  male  invalids,  but  this  was 
done  away  with  in  1862.  There  is  no  hospital  for 
male  Protestants  at  present  in  Paris.  This  is  very 
sad.  From  30,000  to  40,000  francs  would  be  required 
to  establish  one.  I  hope  this  matter  will  soon  engage 
the  liberal  attention  of  Christian  philanthropists  not 
only  in  France,  but  also  in  England,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  as  Paris  teems  with  Protestant  German 
artisans  and  operatives,  who,  in  case  of  sickness,  must 
seek  refuge  in  the  Koman  Catholic  hospitals. 

The  Infirmary  for  scrofulous  and  rickety  children 
contains  ten  beds.  In  1863  the  number  of  children 
tended  was  fourteen,  of  whom  two  were  cured. 

There  are  also  private  sick-rooms,  the  charge  for 
which  is  five  francs  a  day,  inclusive  of  everything. 
In  the  wards  the  char*ge  for  a  bed  is  three  francs 
a  day ;  but  through  the  aid  of  patronages  beds  may 
be  had  for  two  francs  and  for  one  franc.  There  are 
also  a  few  gratuitous  beds,  which  are  paid  for  by 
friends  of  the  Establishment.  A  child  at  the  infirmary 
pays  thirty  francs  monthly.  Two  medical  men  of  the 
town  attend  alternately  for  three  months. 

The  patronages  of  the  Hospital  are  associations  of 
fifteen  persons,  who  each  pay  two  francs  monthly 
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for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  sufferer.  There  arc  sit 
present  seventeen  such  patronages.  Six  other 
persons  have  each  of  them  taken  charge  of  a  gra- 
tuitous bed. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  patronages  for  the 
Refuge  and  for  the  Disciplinaire.  A  patronage  for 
the  Refuge,  which  entitles  the  members  to  the  dis- 
posal of  a  place  in  that  Institution,  is  called  a 
Cellule.  Thus  the  patronage  of  friends  at  Geneva 
is  called  Cellule  G-enevoise.  And  so  there  is  one  at 
Frankfort,  one  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  one  in  Paris, 
and  one  at  Neufchatel.  The  Disciplinaire  has  only 
two  patronages. 

The  spiritual  concerns  of  the  inmates  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  M.  Gaubert,  aumonier  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, who  lives  at  the  house.  This  kind-hearted 
and  active  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  Mademoiselle 
M.'s  faithful  ally  in  the  noble  warfare,  which,  at  the 
head  of  her  deaconesses,  she  is  waging  every  dsiy 
against  sin  and  its  destructive  effects  upon  both  body 
and  soul.  He  conducts  public  worship  every  Sunday 
at  3  P.M.  at  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  where  he 
also  holds  a  Sunday  class  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  Every 
Wednesday  at  8  P.M.  he  holds  a  public  Scripture- 
reading  meeting  for  the  artisans  and  operatives  who 
live  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  on  Thursday  evening 
at  8  there  is  public  service  in  the  German  language. 
M.  Gaubert  also  gives  religious  instruction  to  the 
deaconesses,  and  visits  the  invalids  at  the  Hospital. 
And -the  least  agreeable,  but,  silas !  not  least  necessary, 
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part  of  his  work  is  the  collecting  of  funds  for  the 
support  of  this  useful,  but  always  embarrassed, 
Institution. 

The  Establishment  which,  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
was  recognised  by  the  Government  as  an  Institution 
dbUtilite  publique,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Gonseil  de  Direction,  which  is  composed  of  two  clergy- 
men (one  of  whom  must  belong  to  the  Keformed 
Church,  and  be  the  President),  from  three  to  five 
ladies,  and  the  Soeur  Directrice.  The  finances  are 
especially  superintended  by  a  Commission  de  Surveil- 
lance, which  is  composed  of  three  gentlemen.  This 
Committee  meets  the  Conseil  de  Direction  twice  a 
year  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. The  annual  account  is  read  to  a  public 
meeting  of  friends,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the 
beginning  of  May. 

The  Institution  enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  distinguished  politicians  and 
philanthropists.  The  Prefet,  after  having  visited 
the  House,  proposed  to  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  to  favour  it  with  an  annual  grant  of  1000 
francs;  the  Council,  after  having  made  further  in- 
quiries, raised  this  sum  to  3000.  The  Minister  for 
Interior  Affairs  also  allows  an  annual  grant  of  1000 
francs.  And  M.  Vivien,  in  his  celebrated  Etudes 
Administratives,  speaks  highly  of  the  Institution  as  a 
very  useful  Establishment,  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mends to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  for 
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wonder  when  we  learn  that  the  Prefet,  in  his  Keport 
to  the  Municipal  Council,  calls  the  Institution  "a 
model  for  establishments  of  the  same  kind  which 
might  be  founded  on  a  larger  scale." 

It  is  painful  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding 
these  honourable  recommendations,  the  Establish- 
ment does  not  meet  with  that  amount  of  sympathy 
from  Protestants  which  would  make  it  a  flourish- 
ing Institution,  buoyant  with  self-sustaining  and  ex- 
pansive power.  One  cannot  help  sympathising  with 
the  Direction  on  learning  the  concessions  it  has  to 
make  and  the  cautiousness  it  has  to  observe  in  order 
to  disarm  suspicion  and  prevent  misinterpretation. 
The  Institution  is  not  even  permitted  to  enjoy  all 
such  conveniences  as  order  and  custom  seem  to  com- 
mand. To  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  engage-- 
ments  of  the  deaconesses  are  not  equivalent  to 
vows,  the  article  in  the  Statutes  referring  to  this 
matter  was  altered  so  as  to  state  that  those  engage- 
ments shall  not  even  be  temporarily  binding.1  The 
Directors  have  not  even  the  right  of  requiring  six 
months'  notice  from  a  deaconess  in  case  she  should 
want  to  quit  the  Association.  And  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  possible  that  the  Institution  does  not  impose 
celibacy,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  a  deaconess 
may  marry  and  continue  in  the  service  of  the  House 
"  if  her  husband  agrees  and  the  Direction  deems  her 

1  An  exception  to  this  rule,  of  course,  is  made  in  the  cnse  of  such 
pupils  as  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  whole  or  half  purse  (400  or  200  fr.). 
These  engage  themselves  for  four  or  two  years. 
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new  position  compatible  with  the  work  in  which  she 
is  engaged."  The  Direction  adds,  however,  that  it 
cannot  see  how  this  resolution  can  be  applicable 
otherwise  than  in  rare  and  special  cases.  Nor  can 
I  see  it.  I  hope  the  Direction  has  not  to  deal  with 
a  party  in  the  Protestant  Church  which  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  a  resolution  is  passed  that  a  deaconess 
must  be  married !  We  really  cannot  tell  what  people 
may  come  to  by  pushing  their  principles  to  extremes. 
Hyper-Protestantism  is  as  much  anti-apostolic  as 
Popery. 

Thirty  deaconesses  are  an  absurdly  small  number, 
not  only  when  compared  with  the  hundreds  of 
Kaiserswerth,  but  with  the  actual  wants  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  France.  And  yet,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  alarming  extent  to  which  scep- 
ticism and  indifference  have  spread  in  that  body, 
and  remember  the  peculiarity  of  the  Calvinistic 
spirit — we  may  well  wonder  that  M.  Vermeil  and 
his  friends  have  been  able  to  carry  the  Institution 
through  a  struggle  of  twenty-four  years  to  its  present 
state  of  comparative  prosperity.  The  root  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  scheme  itself.  To 
try  to  adapt  a  religious  Sisterhood  to  a  Calvinistic 
population,  is  like  trying  to  adjust  a  square  cover  to 
a  round  vessel.  You  may  bend  and  twist  it,  but  it 
will  never  fit  well ;  and  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason 
that  it  is  a  Sisterhood. 

The  last  published  balance-sheet — that  of  1863 — 
shows  the  sad  effect  of  this  want  of  general  sym- 
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pathy.  Not  only  was  the  Institution  not  able  to  clear 
off  its  old  debt  of  30,592  francs,  but  it  had  incurred 
a  fresh  one,  which  swelled  the  deficit  by  14,477 
francs ;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  1863,  the  whole  debt 
amounted  to  45,069  francs.  This  is  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  yearly  income,  which,  in  1863,  was  80,683 
francs,  while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  95,156. 
Of  the  income,  45,144  francs  were  raised  by  annual 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests  (28,402  from 
Paris  alone) ;  the  remaining  35,539  francs  came  in 
from  the  produce  of  the  work  done  at  the  House  and 
at  the  Stations.  The  salaries  which  the  deaconesses 
earned  amounted  to  2230  francs.  If  this  sum  regards 
only  the  fifteen  deaconesses  who  laboured  at  the 
Stations,  it  appears  that  each  deaconess  earned  on  an 
average  about  6L,  which  would  certainly  not  suffice 
to  pay  for  her  clothing,  pocket-money,  &c. 

Faint  as  the  encouragement  may  be  which  this 
Institution  enjoys  at  the  hands  of  men,  it  is  a  work 
than  which  none  is  a  greater  honour  to  humanity 
or  a  greater  ornament  to  Christendom.  Whatever 
may  or  may  not  be  its  defects,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  genuine  production  of  disinterested,  self-sacri- 
ficing, Christian  love,  which,  after  having  been  so 
often  put  to  the  test  in  the  crucible  of  adversity, 
shows  its  Heaven-born  nature  by  its  unflagging  per- 
severance in  doing  good  wherever  it  can.  M.  Ver- 
meil was,  on  account  of  having  founded  this  useful 
Establishment,  decorated  by  his  earthly  Sovereign 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  tfHonneur.  There  is 
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every  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  still  greater  reward 
has  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,"  with  which  his  Heavenly 
King  introduced  him  into  His  joy.  The  present 
Directors  and  Mademoiselle  M.  will,  no  doubt,  derive 
sufficient  strength  from  this  to  continue  their  good 
and  important  labour  with  cheerful  confidence  and 
unflinching  courage. 


THE    END. 
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